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HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Works of history may be divided into two ^eat 
classes : those which select a single action, or a de- 
tached period for their subject; and those which fol- 
low a nation through the whole, or a large portion of 
its existence ; and which, embracing a number of 
such subjects, compensate for giving less minute and 
accurate information upon each, by explaining their 
relation, and the influence which they have exerted 
upon each other. To the former belong Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, and Caesar ; to the latter Diodorus 
and Livy : or, in English literature, we may take 
Clarendon and Hume respectively as the represen- 
tatives of these divisions. It is obvious that the me- 
thod of treating themes so different in character, must 
also be essentially different ; that for an historian of 
the latter class to aim at the particularity which we 
expect in the former, would involve something of the 
same absurdity, as if a landscape painter were to give 
to an extended horizon the distinctness and detail 
which are proper to his fore-grounds, or to a closely 
bounded scene. If our curiosity is not satisfied by a 
comprehensive view, the remedy is to be found by 
multiplying pictures of its most striking parts, not by 
introducing into one canvas a multitude of objects 
which must fatigue and confuse the mind, and ob- 
scure those leading features which ought to stand 

B 
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out in t)rotninent relief. Any one who wished to be- 
come acquainted with the nature and characteristics 
of a c()untr\', which he could not sur>'ey personally, 
would neither confine his ins|)ection to bird's eye and 
|)anoramic views, nor content himself with a series of 
detached paintings, though representing separately 
whatever was most worthy of ohser>'ation : in the one 
case his ideas, though ))erha))s correct, would necessa- 
rily l)e slight and superficial ; in the other, his know- 
ledge of the parts would never enable him to form an 
accurate judgment of the whole. 

Valuable, therefore, as is the assistance of those 
authors who have devoted their talents and learninf^ 
to epitomizing, and rendering accessible the story of 
past ages, it is far from desirable that we should eoii- 
tent ourselves with a blind trust in them, without 
checking their assertions, and filling up their sketches 
by a more detailed knowledge than it is possible for 
them to communicate. To apply these observations 
to the present work, the History of Greece, contained 
in the Library of Useful Knowledge, necessarily 
gives a very short acci>unt of many things which de« 
ser>'e to be known in detail, both on account of their 
historical notoriety, and for the intrinsic value which 
they possess as striking examples of human power, 
passion, and suffering. Much of the excessive com- 
mendation which has been bestowed upon ancient 
virtue and patriotism ought probably to be attributed 
to the eager interest naturally excited by the revival 
of learning, and the peculiar circumstances under 
which it took place. The discovery of the works of 
the most celebrated writers of antiquity, whose names 
at least had not been forgotten, must at any time 
have produced much curiosity and excitement : and 
peculiarly so, when modem literature did not yet pos- 
sess many names to divide the palm of genius with 
them. Besides this the political circumstances of the 
Italian states^ in which the new discoveries were at 
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first mott fiuecesAflilly and generally prosecuted, would 
fl^ive an additional interest, and a peculiar bias to the 
study of ancient literature : for their inhabitants would 
naturally be dis))osed, as Italians, to exult in the 
g^lories of ancient Italy, and as republicans, to look 
fbr patterns both of polity and of conduct among the 
fkmous republics of Greece and Rome. A contrary 
cause, in a later age, and in countries subject to arbi- 
trary power, would probably conduce to the continu- 
ance of the same feeling, when the prevalent subjec- 
tion of public opinion made it safer to enforce Henti- 
ments of freedom and patriotism under the mask of 
an overstrained admiration tor actions, frequently of 
very questionable character, done in timeH long past, 
than 0{)enly to profess the love of republican sim- 
plicity and liberty, which was willingly left to be in- 
ferred. The usual course of education long tended, 
and in an inferior degree perhaps still tends, to che- 
rish the same indiscriminate enthusiasm. The first 
histories put into the hands of children are usually 
those of Greece and Rome, taken not from the sober 
, and comparatively unprejudiced relations of the ear- 
liest authorities, but from Plutarch, and other com- 
pilers of a later age, who living themselves under 
despotic power, and compelled to veil their philosophi- 
cal aspirations after a better state of polity and morals, 
under extravagant praises of a by-gone period of 
imaginary virtue and disinterestedness, were fbr the 
most part ready to warp truth into correspondence 
with their own views. In such works actions are 
held up to admiration because they are brilliant, 
without much inquiry whether they were justifiable ; 
wanU)n and unjust aggressions, and other crimes 
of still deeper dye, are glossed over upon Hume 
false plea of patriotism ; or their moral quality is 
never alluded to, and the young reader is too much 
captivated by the splendour of bravery and talent, to 
remember that the endi to which these gifU are 
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directed, should never be forgotten in estimating 
their claim to applause*. But whatever be our 
opinion touching Grecian and Roman virtue, or the 
moral character of the most celebrated portions of their 
history, these have obtained a degree of currency and 
notoriety, which render familiar acquaintance with 
them almost necessary for the full understanding of 
much even of modern literature. The object of this 
work is to supply, in part, these details from the 
original historians, and to compare or contrast them 
with utiier remarkable incidents of ancient or modem 
times ; in ho))e of forming a collection of narratives 
of some interest to those who are not lai^gely read 
in history. And even those who are in some degree 
familiar with the subjects here treated, but whose 
knowledge is chiefly drawn from compilations of 
modern date, may be gratified by the variety in style, 
feelings and opinions, observable in a collection of 
extracts from authors of various dates and nations. 

We have selected from the Grecian History, in 
chronological order, as furnishing the readiest prin- 
ciple of arrangement, a series of occurrences of which 
some have obtained remarkable notoriety, some, being 
less known, are either striking in themselves, or 
characteristic of the age and people to which they 
belong, and finally some, with less intrinsic value, 
may serve to introduce curious or instructive matter 

*A striking instance of this occurs in Justin. Speaking of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton (see chap, v.), he says, " One of the 
murderers being put to the torture to extract the names of his ac- 
complices, enumerated all the nearest friends of Hippias. These 
ivere all put to death, and being asked whether any others were 
privy to his designs, he answered, that now none remained whom he 
wished to perish, except the tyrant himself. The city, admonished 
by his virtue, expelled Hippias." — Lib.ii. 9. The virtue of thiH act 
consisted in sacrificing innocent lives to his revenge, by means of 
a lying accusation : and the stern endurance of this man is dignified 
with the praise of fortitude and patriotism, without the slightest re- 
ference to its atrocious injustice. The story itself rests upon Justin's 
AUthorityi and may reasonably be rejected as an improbable fiction. 
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of comparison. To every person well acquainted with 
the subject, many things will probably occur, of which 
the omission may be regretted. Completeness, how* 
ever, is evidently unattainable in an undertaking of 
this sort, and the passages taken from Grecian history 
have necessarily been regulated in part by the corre- 
spondences vrhich presented themselves in the histories 
of other nations. It has been our object to draw 
examples from a great variety of sources; from 
difierent countries, in difierent ages, and in different 
states of civilization : and to shew that no particular 
virtues or vices have been inherent in any age or 
nation: believing that human nature and human 
passions are every where alike, and that the great 
diflerences in national character are mainly to be 
ascribed to external circumstances and training. Com- 
parisons of contrast, therefore, are no less valuable 
than comparisons of resemblance, when we can trace 
the causes which have produced a difierence in con- 
duct. It only remains to add, that we have not always 
thought it necessary to require a close analogy either 
of motives or of actions. 

The instances chosen have not been very strictly 
confined to what rests upon undoubted testimony. 
Perhaps we learn little less of the habits and opinions 
of men, from ascertaining what they have believed of 
others, than firom knowing what they have done 
themselves; and, therefore, even works of fiction 
may be resorted to in some degree, care being taken 
to distinguish the character of the authorities. For 
example, we should have no hesitation in quoting 
even from the Mort d* Arthur, and still more from the 
eariier romances on which it is fbmided, in illustration 
of the manners of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
in which those romances were written ; or, though on 
difierent gprounds, the admirable narratives of the 
plagues of Florence and London by fioccacio and 
Defoe, which probably are no less trustworthy tor the 

b3 
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character of the narrative, and in a great degree for the 
&ct8 themselves, than Thucydides's description of the 
plague at Athens. Again, Uiere is a sort of debateable 
ground, where genuine history begins to gain the as- 
cendant over fable, as in the case of Aristomenes and 
"Wallace, where we cannot tell, nor is it important to 
know, the exact measure of truth contained in the 
legends concerning them. The outlines of their lives 
we have reason to believe to be correct, and rejecting 
from their exploits all that is grossly improbable, the 
remainder will furnish us with a sufficiently clear idea 
of the accomplishments and adventures of a warrior 
of their respective ages. The poem of Blind Harry 
abounds in improbable fictions, but much more infor- 
mation concerning Wallace and his contemporaries 
may be gained from it, than from the meagre chroni- 
cles which composed the graver literature of the age. 
From such sources, therefore, we shall not scruple to 
borrow, though not without advertising the reader of 
their nature, and endeavouring, where necessary, to 
draw the boundary line between truth and fiction. 

For reasons above stated, our extracts have usually 
been taken from contemporary authors, or at least 
from the earliest authorities extant. Where this rule 
has been departed from, it is because the originals 
offer no striking passages to select, and are too prolix 
to be given entire. In this case, condensation be- 
comes necessary, and we have gladly availed our- 
selves of the labours of others who have already 
performed that task, in preference to seeking novelty 
at the expense perhaps of accuracy or elegance. 
For the same reason existing translations have been 
used, whenever a good translation of the particular 
passage could be found. Where none such occurred, 
we have endeavoured to adhere closely to our author, 
and even wiiere his narrative has been much com- 

pressed, to give, as fer as was poasVbVe, wol oivV^ hk 

Bubstuncc, but bis words. 




Ian bbtorr— SftTi^ tlita of Or««ce conip»nd 
Tin— AnccdatMofNHllwniwtTrion— Uemlo— 

nbi«]iinit Is ik( Conqnsst— Aijanintls upedi^oii— Thebtn wi[-~ 
8(07 of I>oii Pedn of Cutilo— Trojin iriT. 

The traditions trom which our knowledge of what is 
called the mythic ag« of Greece, or the age of fable, 
Adid the earliest notices of it to the Trojan war, is 
almost entirely derived, turniah few materials for a 
work like this, for where everything is misty and un- 
defined, there can be tittle opportunity for comparison. 
The wonderful poetic talent displayed in their narra- 
tion and embellishment has, however, given them a 
place in history, and an importance otherwise unde- 
served, and men study the actions and genealogy of an 
Achai an prince, as gravely &'« if he had been really the 
descendant of Jupiter, and the conqueror of monsters 
and oppressors innumerable. It becomes ftie tno'te. 
interesting therefore to inquire into the aiiV.\i»\ tioSiv 
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tion of Greece in its earliest times, and ascertain if 
possible whether the ^xllike men, sprung from the 
Gods, of whose nu)>erhuman pewters and exploits 
succeedinj^ ages have read, until by the mere force 
of repetition they have half believed them, had in 
reality any advantage over barbarians of other races 
and regions. To guide us in the inquiry we have 
two sorts of information, totally distinct in their 
nature: the meagre notices of authentic history, 
and a copious store of mythological and poetical 
legends. So iar as the former is available, we have 
no reason to think that the heroic age had much 
advantage over those dark times, in which the foun* 
dations of modern Europe were laid, l^assing over 
the account given by Thucydides of the earliest 
inhabitants of Greece, as being applicable to any 
savage race, in the next stage of society when the 
arts had somewhat advanced, in the reign of Minos« 
the first person perhaps of whom any rational and 
credible account is given> a code of honour existed 
which made strength not only the first but the sum- 
total of all virtues, and filled the sea with pirates, 
and the land with robbers. 

** Minos was the most ancient of all that by 
report we know to have built a navy, and he made 
himself master of the now Grecian sea, and both 
commanded the Isles called Cyclades *, and also was 
the first who sent colonies into most of the same, 
expelling thence the Carians, and constituting his own 
sons there for governors, and also freed the sea 
from pirates as much as he could, for the better 
coming in, as is likely, of his own revenue. 

^* For the Grecians in old time and such barbarians f 
as in the continent lived near unto the sea, or else 

*The cluster of the Archipela^ nearest Attica, 
f The Greeks called all otlier nations barbarians, which g^ 
ntrally meaoa no more thin people of t different stock. 
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inhabited the islands, when they beg^n more oflen to 
cross over to one another in ships, became thieves, 
and went abroad, under the conduct of their most 
puissant men, both to enrich themselves, and to fetch 
in maintenance for the weak : and falling upon towns 
unfortified, and scatteringly inhabited, rifled them, 
and made this the best means of their living ; being 
at that time a matter nowhere in disgrace, but rather 
carrying with it something of glory. This is mani- 
fest by some that dwell on the continent, among whom, 
so it be performed nobly, it is still esteemed as an 
ornament. The same also is proved by some of the 
ancient poets, who introduce men questioning such 
as sail by, on all coasts alike, whether they be thieves 
or not* ; as a thing neither scorned by such as were 
asked, nor upbraided by those that were desirous to 
know. They also robbed one another within the 
main land : and much of Greece useth that old 
custom, as the Locrians called Ozolse (or Stinkards)^. 
the Acamanians, and those of the continent in that 
quarter unto this day. Moreover the fashion of 
wearing iron remaineth yet with the people of that 
continent from their old trade of thieving. 

** For once they were wont throughout all Greece 
to go armed, because their houses were unfenced and 
travelling unsafe, and accustomed themselves like 
the barbarians to the ordinary wearing of their 
armour. And the nations of Greece that live so yet, 
do testify that the same manner of life was anciently 
universal to all the restf." 

A condition of society identical with that described 
in the latter part of this extract still exists among the 

* So Nentor addressee Telemachui, ** Strangers, who are you, 
from whence do you navigate the watery way ? Is it with any 
settled purpose, or do you roam at hazard like robbers over the 
nea, who wander wagering their own lives, bearing evil to others P*' 
Odyss. iii. 71. 
f Tbucyd. book i. chap. 4, 5; 6. We use Hobbes'f translation. 
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Curdish, and Caucasian, and other Asiatic moun* 
taineen, and existed till lately in the Scottish High* 
lands. But descriptions of the latter have been 
multiplied, until they have become familiar in men*i 
mouths as household terms ; and we pass in preference 
to a less hackneyed subject. In the eighth and ninth 
centuries the piratical spirit of ancient Greece was 
revived among those fierce Danes and Norwegians, 
who led a lifb of constant rapine and bloodshed ; of 
interminable warfare at home, of frightful devasta- 
tion abroad. '* The Sea-kings of the North were a 
race of beings whom Europe beheld with horror. 
Without a yard of territorial property, with no wealth 
but their ships, no force but their crews, and no hope 
but from their swords, they swarmed upon the bois- 
terous ocean, and plundered in every district thai 

they could approach It is declared to have 

been a law or custom in the North, that one of the 
male children should be selected to remain at home 
to inherit the government The rest were exiled to 
the ocean, to wield their sceptres amid the turbulent 
waters. The consent of the northern societies entitled 
all men of royal descent, who assumed piracy as a 
profession, to enjoy the name of kings, though they 
possessed no territory. The sea-kings had the same 
honour, but they were only a portion of those pirates, 
or vikingr^ who in the ninth century were covering 
the ocean. Not only the children of the kings^ but 
every man of importance equipped ships, and roamed 
the seas to acquire property by force. Piracy was 
not only the most honourable occupation and the 
best harvest of wealth ; it was not only consecrated 
to public estimation by the illustrious who pursued it, 
but no one was esteemed noble, no one was respected, 
who did not return in the winter to his home with 
ships laden with booty*." Part of the regulations 

* Turner, Ang. Sax,; 
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of a band of pirates is preserved by Bartholinus, and 
may serve as a specimen of the better class, though 
the reader may not be inclined to agree with him in 
considering them as men ** devoted to virtue, bravery 
and humanity, rather than to the oppression of inno- 
cent persons." These regulations were called the 
constitutions of King Half ** No one might wear a 
sword more than an ell in length, that they might be 
compelled to close in battle. Each was to be equal 
in strength to twelve ordinary men. They made 
prisoners neither women, nor boys. None was to 
bind his wounds until ihe lapse of twenty hours. 
These men everywhere infested the land, and every 
where were victorious. They lay at anchor at the 
ends of headlands. They never raised bulwarks on 
their ships' sides, and never lowered their sails, let 
the wind blow as it would. Their captain never had 
in his ship more than sixty men." No less creditable 
were the ordinances of Uialmar, the sum of which 
was, that his men should plunder neither traders nor 
husbandmen ; that they should neither rob women of 
their money, nor carry them oif against their consent : 
and should not eat raw flesh*/' The fiercer class 
indulged in this disgusting food, and washed it down 
suitably with draughts of blood. Savage in all things, 
it was an amusement to toss in&nts from one to 
another, and catch them on the points of their lances. 
Many used to work themselves literally into a state of 
bestial ferocity. Those who were subject to these pa- 
roxysms were called Berserkir : they studied to resem- 
ble wild beasts ; they excited themselves to a strength 
which has been compared to that of bears ; and this un- 
natural power was succeeded, as we may well suppose, 
by corresponding debility. In the French and Italian 
romances, we frequently find a warrior endowed, for 
a part of the day, with a double or treble share of 
♦ Bartholinus, de causia contempts a Danis mortis, lib. ii. 9. 
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stretiflfth ; niul it in not tmpntbable that the fktion may 
have b€H*n derived from this K))ecieH of fireniy» which 
IH thus d(*scribed by the Daniiih historian, Saio 
Gruiiiiimtirus. " Sivahl hud seven sons, so skilled 
in magnet thut, im|H')led by the sudden access of fiiry, 
they used often to howl suvuf^ly, to piaw their shields, 
to devour live coals, and nish fearlessly into fire; 
and this |>assion could only l>e ap))caKed by confine- 
ment in fetters, or bv human blcxKl.*' This Sivald 
and llaldan were rivals tor the Swedish crown. 
Sivald i*hallen^'<l llaldan to deci<le their €]uarrel by 
ccmtendin^i^ alone with himself and his seven sons. 
The latter answeriMl that the lef^timate form of the 
duel did not admit of more tlian two. " No wonder," 
replied his antap:t)nist, ** that a man without wile, or 
ollsprin^, whose mind and IhmIv are alike deficient in 
warmth, should rehisc* the prott'ered encounter. But 
my childrcM), who own me as the author of their 
existence, and myself have one common origin, and 
must l)c considered as one man.*' The force of the 
arf^uneiit was admittetl, and in ol)edience to this 
modest request, llaldan knocked out the brains of 
the eijifht. 

Tiie same warrior was challenpred by another 
Berserkir, named Ilarthl)en, who always had twelve 
choscMi men in attendance to |)revent his doiuf^ mischief 
when the fit was u|)on him. Upon hearing that 
llaldan undertook to fi^ht himself and his followers, 
he was seized with a paroxysm which was not subdued 
until he hafl killed six of them, by way of trying^ his 
hand : and then he was killed by his antagonist, as 
he richly deserved, for throwing away half his 
chance *. So also we read that Odin could blunt 
the weapons of his enemies ; that his soldiers went to 
battle without armour, biting their shields, raging 
like wolves or dogs : like bears or bulls in strength, 

* Stio, lib. vii. 
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they slaughtered their foes, and were themselves in- 
vulnerable to fire and sword *. At length, however, 
this passion changed firom a distinction to a reproach, 
and was ultimately prohibited by penal laws. 

Harold Hariager, or the Fairhaired, who consoli- 
dated Norway under his sceptre, a.d. 910, cleared 
the Northern Ocean from the scourge of piracy, as 
did Minos the Grecian seas. Still the spirit of depre- 
dation was alive. The spread of Christianity mode- 
rated the excesses of the Northmen, but it was long 
ere their fondness for freebooting was extinguished ; 
nay, the very rites of religion were employed to give 
a sanction to robbery. Maritime expeditions seemed 
to the Danes pious and necessary, that they might 
protect themselves firom the incursions of their Scla- 
vonic neighbours on the continent, and piracy was 
therefore practised under certain laws, which in the 
opinion of Bartholinus breathe a spirit of defence 
rather than of aggression. " Pirates had power to take 
such ships as appeared suited to their purpose, even 
without consent of the owners, upon payment of one- 
eighth of the booty by way of hire. Before a voyage 
they made confession to the priests, and having under- 
gone penance, they received the sacrament, as if at the 
point of death, believing that things would go more 
prosperously, if they duly propitiated God before war. 
Content with their food and armour, they avoided 
burdening their vessels, and took nothing that could 
delay their voyage. Their watches were frequent, 
their mode of life sparing. They slept leaning upon 
their oars. Their battles were numerous : their 
victory ever easy, and almost bloodless. The booty 
was shared equally, the master receiving no larger 
portion than a common rower. Those Christians 
whom they found enslaved in the captured vessels, 

* BartholiniiSs ii.5. 
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they preRented with clothing, and dismissed to their 
own homes*." 

The Irantic ravages of these barbarians have been 
described by the suiiferers, and belong in part to our 
own history ; while those committed by the unknown 
tribes, who two thousand years before occupied the 
other extremity of Europe, are long since forgottent 
or remembered only in the flattering traditions of 
their countrymen. The former, therefore, are known 
and execrated, while the latter stand fair with the 
world : and in the absence of evidence, we are fa( 
from wishing to imjmte to them that bestial ferocity 
which so often disgraced the Northmen: but who 
can compare the passages just given with that quoted 
from Thucydidcs, without being convinced that they 
refer to corresponding periods of civilization, and de- 
scribe similar principles, if not similar modes of aC' 
tion ? And as the best historical accounts which we 
can procure represent the feelings and habits of the 
early Greeks as closely akin to those of our own 
barbarous ancestors, so their traditions and fables 
lead us to the same conclusion. The Scaldic ^xiems 
bear, indeed, a more savage cast ; some say from the 
inhoHpitable rigour of our northern sky ; but more 
probably because we possess them in their original, 
or nearly their original, state, while the earliest 
Greek compositions extant were written in an age 
comparatively civilized. Hut the heroes of both were 
actuated by the same spirit. Siegfrid and Wolf 
Dietrich differ little but in external ornament from 
Castor, or Achilles, or Diomed : their pride was in 
the same accomplishments, their delight in the same 
])leaKures, their hope in an inunortality of the same 
sensual enjoyments t* 

•Harthol. 1. ii. 9. 

f We speak with some degree of doubt, both from the fluctot^ 
ting notiona of the Greeks upon Ihii head, and from imperfect 
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Some sketch of the life of Starchatenis, a purely fic- 
titious person, may ser\'e as a s))ecimen of these stories. 
Starchaterus was bom in Sweden, a few years 

■cqaainhuice with their opinions. The aohesitatinf belief of tht 
Celtic mtioQt in a happy immortalitT was known even in the time 
of Lucan, and is celebrated by him in a fine and well-known pas* 
■age. liie immortality of Homer*s heroes was mournful and dis- 
contented. " Talk not to me cf death," says Achilles (Od. xi . 487)» 
** I would rather be the hired servant of some needy man, whosa 
means of life are scanty, than rule over the whole of the de- 
ceased.** Other passages to the same efiect are collected at the 
beginning of the third book of the Republic, by Plato, who ob- 
jects seriously to their effect as making death an object of ter- 
ror. Yet, in another passage, Homer speaks of the ^ Elysiam 
plain, and the ends of the earth, where man's life is easiest, where 
there is no snow, nor rain, nor winter, but thither ocean ever 
wafts the clear toned gales of the west to refresh men.*' (Od. iv. 
565.) Hesiod, on the other hand, (Works and Days. v. 166.) and 
some centuries after, Pindar (OL ii.) speaks of a future life as 
perfectly happy, describing it in terms closely similar to those of 
the last quotation from Homer. All these writers appear to place 
their happiness in perfect rest: the blessed are no longer com- 
pelled to till the earth, or navigate the ocean ; they lead a cartlnt 
life ; there is no reference to sensual pleasures, except that the 
earth produces fruits spontaneously thrice a year, nor even to their 
cootinuing to take delight in arms, or in the chase. In later authors 
they are described as retaining the habits and pleasures of life, 
(see the note on the scholium of Callistratus, chap, v., Ov. Met. iv. 
444.) and more especially the passage in Virgil, vi. 651, which, 
but for wanting the personal superintendence of Odin, bears much 
resemblance to a refined Valhalla. 

The chief beheld their chariots from afar. 
Their shiuiog arms, and coursers trained to Mrar; 
Their lanoes fixed in earth, their steeds aronnd. 
Free from their harness, graze the flowery ground. 
The love of horses, which they had alire, 
And care of chariots, after death survive. 
Some cheerful souls were feasting un the plain, 
Some did the song, and some the choir maintain. 

Dryden» 

Mitford, on the other hand, says, that "the drunken paradise of 
the Scandinavian Odin was really a notion, as we learn frum Plato, 
of the highest antiquity among the Greeks." (Chap. ii. sect. 1.) 
He has not, however, given references, and we much Te^t«X >Xi^ 
we bav'^ aot beea able to find the passage. 
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after the Christian era. He was of giant stature* 
and of strength and courage correspondent to the 
magnitude of his frame, so that in prowess he was 
held inferior to none of mortal parentage ; and as 
he excelled all in bodily endowments, so his life was 
protracted to three times the usual duration of human 
existence. Like his great prototype, the Grecian 
Hercules, he traversed the neighbouring regions, and 
went even to Ireland and Constantinople, in quest of 
adventures ; but unlike him, he was animated by a 
most intolerant hatred of everything approaching to 
luxury, insomuch that he treated an invitation to din- 
ner as an insult, and inflicted severe punishment 
upon all who were so imprudently hospitable as to 
request his company. For it viras the mark of a buf> 
fbon and parasite, he said, to run afier the smell €i 
another man's kitchen, for the sake of better fare*. 
In other respects, the severity of his manners was 
more commendable ; when he found any of the classes 
who live by the follies or vices of mankind, mixing 
with soldiers, he drove them away with the scourget 
esteeming them unworthy to receive death from the 
hands of brave men. In addition to his other ac- 
complishments, he was skilled in poetry, and perse- 
cuted luxury in verse no less successftilly than by 
corporeal inflictions, as is evident from certain of his 
compositions, which have been translated into Latin 
by Saxo Grammaticus. 

He went to Russia on purpose to fight Visin, who 
possessed the power of blunting weapons with a look, 
and trusting in this magic power, exercised all sorts 
of cruelty and oppression. Starchaterus rendered the 
charm of no avail by covering his sword with thin 
leather, and then obtained an easy victory. 

Nine warriors of tried valour offered to Helgo, 
king of Norway, the alternative of doing battle singly 

* He had the advantage over Hercules here; see the Alcestes^ 
V. 763, ed. Monk. 
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against the nine, or losing his bride upon his mar* 
rlage day. Helgo thought it best to appear by his 
chatnpibn, and requested the assistance of Starcha- 
terus, who was so eager for the adventure, that in 
following Helgo to the appointed place, in one day, 
and on foot, ne performed a journey which had oc- 
cupied the king, who travelled on horseback, during 
twelve days. On the morrow, which was the ap- 
pointed day, ascending a mountain, which was the 
place of meeting, he chose a spot exposed to the wind 
and snow, and then, as if it were spring, throwing 
off his clothes, he set himself to dislodge the fleas 
that nestled in them. Then the nine warriors as- 
cended the mountain on the other side, and shewed 
the diflerence of their hardihood by lighting a fire in 
a sheltered spot. Not perceiving their ahtagohist, 
one went to look out firom the mountain top, who 
saw at a distance ah old man, covered with snow up 
to the shoulders. They asked hint if it were he 
who was to fight with them, and being answered in 
the affirmative, enquired fiirther, whetner he would 
receive them singly, or all together. His reply was 
rather more churlish than the question deserved. 
*• When the dogs bark at me I drive them off alto- 
gether, and not one by one." Then, after a severe 
battle, he slew them all. 

At last, being overtaken by age, he thought it fit 
to terminate his life before his glory was dimmed by 
decrepitude ; for men used to consider it disgraceful 
for a warrior to perish by sickness. So he hung 
round his neck one hundred and twenty pounds of 
gold, the spoil of one OIo, to buy the good offices of 
an executioner, thinking it fit that the wealth which 
he had obtained by another man's death should be 
8{3ent in procuring his own. And meeting Hather, 
iidiose father he had formerly slain, he exhorted him 
to take vengeance for that injury, and pointed out 

c3 
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what he would f^n hy doing: so. Hather willingly 
conwiitfHl, an<l Stan^haieraH. Htretchinfc out his neck, 
bade him strike bohlly. adding, for hin encourage- 
ment, that it' he lea))ed l)etween the nevered head and 
the trunk before the latter touched the earth, he 
wouhl lHH*onie invincible in arms. Now, whether he 
tmid this out of g(MMi will, or to be quits with hia 
Bla\or, who ran a giMxl chance of being crushed by 
the tiilling giant, is doubtful. The head stricken off 
at a blow, bit the earth, retaining its ferocity ia 
death : but Sturclmtenis* real meaning remained un- 
kntmii, fiir Hather shewed his pnidence by declining 
to take a leap, which had he taken, he might never 
have lea|it again *. 

This is an early and rude specimen of an errant 
knight; the same character which was afterwards 
expatuled into Roland and Lauucelot, the paladins 
and |)eers of Charlemagne and Arthur, worthies 
closely allied to the heroes of Homer and Hesiod. 
The triple-bcMlied Ger>'on, the Nemean lion and Ler- 
na?an hydra, the deliverance of Andromeda by Per- 
seus, the capture of the golden fleece, and above all, 
perhaps, Amycus, who compelled all strangers to 
box with him, till he was beaten by Pollux, and 
bound by oath to renounce the practice, are entirely 
ill unison with the spirit and imagery of chivalric 
romance. Examples to this ctfect might easily be 
multiplied. But an essay on the fictions of the 
Greeks would be foreign to the scope of this publica- 
tion : and it would he absunl to enter upon a critical 
investigation of a series of stories, extended by some 
chrouologers over seven centuries, from the founda- 
tion of Argos to the Trojan war, while Newton con- 
tracts them within a century and a half, which tell of 
little but bloodshed, abductions, and violence of all 
sorts, intermixed, however, with notices of those who 
* Joannes Magnus, Hist. Gothorum. 
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of Stephen, Robert, the son of Hubert, had gotten 
possession of the castle of Devizes. He was a man 
exceeding all within memory in barbarity, and blas- 
phemy, who used freely to make boast, that he had 
been present when twenty-tour monks were burnt 
together with their church, and profess that he would 
do as much in England, and ruin utterly the abbey 
of IVlalmsbury. If be ^ver dismissed a prisoner un- 
ransomed, and without the torture, which very sel- 
dom happened, at such times, when they thanked 
him in God's name, I have with tiiese ears heard 
him answer, * God will never own the obligation to 
me.* He would expose his captives ^aked to the 
burning sun, anointed with honey, to attract flies, 
and such other tormenting insects*/' This worthy 
met with a fit end, being taken and hanged ; but this 
act of retribution was one of illegal violence, being 
done by a knight who held Marlborough castle, with- 
out a shadow of authority, and a])parently on the prin- 
ciple that any one had a right to abate a nuisance. 

" In these times (the reign of William Hufus) men 
come not to great name but by the highest wickedness. 
Thomas, a great baron near Laudun in France, was 
great in name, because he was extreme in wickedness. 
At enmity with the surrounding churches, he had 
brought all their wealtii into his own exchequer. It' 
any one by force or guile were holdcn in his keeping, 
truly migiit that man say, * the pains of hell got hold 
ujjon me.' Murder was his glory and delight. 
Against all usage, he placed a countess in a dungeon, 
whom the foul ruffian harassed with fetters and 
torments to extort money. IJe would speak words 
of peace to his neighbour, and stab him to the 
heart with a smile, and hence, under \i\s cloak, 
he more often wore his sword naked than sheathed. 

* WJUiam of Malmshuryf Hist. Novell, lib. ii. 
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Therefore, men feared, respected, worshipped him. 
All through France was he spoken of. Daily did 
his estate, his treasure, his vassalage increase. 
Wouldst thou hear the end of this villain? being 
stricken with a sword unto death, refusing to repent, 
and turning away his head from the Lord's body, 
in such manner he perished : so that it might well 
be said, ' Befitting to your life was that death/ Toa 
have seen Robert de Belesme, a Norman baron, 
who when established in his castle was Pluto, 
Megsera, Cerberus, or any thing that can be named 
more dreadful. He took pains not to dismiss, but to 
dispatch his captives. Pretending to be in play he 
put out his son's eyes with his thumbs, while he was 
muffled up in a cloak ; he impaled persons of both 
sexes. Horrid slaughter was as a meat pleasant to 
his soul : therefore was he found in all men's mouths, 
so that the wonderful doings of Robert de Belesme 
passed into proverbs. Let us come at length to the 
end. He who had afflicted others in prison, being 
at last thrown into prison by King Henry, ended his 
vricked life by an enduring punishment*." 

Tt was this state of disorder which produced knight- 
errantry, and there is nothing absurd in believing 
that equal lawlessness in another country was 
checked by the same sort of interference. The 
reality of knight-errantry has, indeed, been ques- 
tioned ; it has been pronounced a fiction, suit^ to 
the wants of the period in which it was supposed to 
exist. If this were so, and the tales of Hercules and 
Theseus equally groundless, it would still be curious 
to see that men had been led to imagine the same 
means of making amends for the want of an execu- 
tive iK)wer : but we do not believe this to be the case. 
The romances gave system and consistency to the 

* Henry of HuntingdoDi De Ep\«cop\ft %^\ XftcftY^TVb^ 
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scattered acts of individuals ; they described the bet« 
ter qualities of knighthood in their own days, and 
filled up the picture with imaginary virtues, and 
preter-human prowess, attributes which men are 
always ready to confer on their ancestors, as Nestor 
makes the heroes with whom he fought in youth far 
superior to those whom he lectured in old age, and 
Homer endows those who fought under Troy with 
the strength of three or four men, " such as mortals 
now are." But their productions bear the stamp of 
copies, not originals, and it is not very easy to be* 
lieve that they would have invented, or their au- 
dience and readers relished, characters and rules 
of action for which their own experience gave no 
warrant. 

There is, however, a double Theseus, of historic 
as well as legendary fame. In his latter capacity, 
both for the degree of reality, and the nature of his 
exploits, he may be compared to Arthur; in his 
former, still to draw an illustration from British his- 
tory, he is not unworthy to be placed by the side of 
Alfred. The union of these two, discordant as it 
may appear, is not more so than that of the poetic 
and the historical Theseus. Alfred, indeed, signa- 
lised his military talents in many hard-fought fields, 
but his victories were those of a general : the exploits 
of Theseus were those of a knight. But among the 
mass of stories of questionable truth or unques- 
tioned falsehood relating to him, it is generally 
acknowledged that this man, whose very existence 
we might else have doubted, was the author of 
extensive and judicious reforms in government, such 
as proved the foundation of Attic greatness : reforms 
which he eflfected by the rarest and most virtuous 
of all sacrifices, the resignation of his own power*. 

* Perhaps this is too positively asserted. No doubt exists as 
to the political opentioOi but it has beeo questioned whether 

D 
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Attica wan divided into twelve diHtricts» shires W6 
might call them, except that, taken altogether, they 
were less than one of the larger English counties. 
I'rofi'Ksedly forming one body, and owning a pre- 
carious obedience to one prince, tliey had still their 
petty and conflicting interests, and could with difli- 
culty be induced to concur in any measures far the 
benefit of the whole. Theseus, encouraged by the 
popularity which he had gained by delivering Athens 
from its subjection to Crete*, undert(x>k to substitute 
a iH'tter )M)lity. " lie went through the several 
towns, and (Xfrsuadcd the inhabitants to give up their 
separate councils and magistrates, and submit to s 
common jurisdiction. Every man was to retain hb 
dwrllirig and his prr)])erty as before; but justice was 
to t>e administered, and all public business trans- 
acted at Athens. The rniiss of the people came into 
his measures, and to subdue the reluctance of the 
powerful, who were loth to resign the importance 
accruing from the local magistracies, he gave up 
much of his own authority, reserving only the com- 
mand of the army, and the care of watching over the 
execution of the laws. Op))osition w&s silenced by 
his liberality, together with the fear of his power, 
ability and counige, and the imion of Attica was 
effected by liini, and made lasting. To bind it closer, 
without disturbing the religious obser\ances of tfie 
several towns, he instituted a common festival in 
honour of Minerva, which was called the feast of 
union, and (Panalhenfea) the feast of all the Athe- 
nifinst.*' 

This process bears some resemblance to the conso- 
lidation of the Saxon Heptarchy, nominally effected 

ThpopuA }iar] a more real existence than the other heroeii who gave 
thrir names to, or were named after, the several Athenian tribea* 
See Arnol(l*9 Thucyd. Appeixiix III. 

* Greece, p,b» \ Vb.p.G* 
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hj Egliert, but completed, and made tnily lieneficial 
by Alfred. The e\'ils which were to be n»t(>riiied 
were very different in the two cases : at Athens civil 
dissension was to be remedied ; in Ensrlni^d a riidc 
people, intermixed with fbreipni barl):iriaiis more 
ferocious than themsel\-es, and reduced to )M)vei-ty by 
a series of destructive inxTisicms, re(]uirecl a stroiijj 
curb for the re -establishment of onler and siruritv. 
We must not exj)ect, thercfiire, to find any n»si'ni- 
blance between their institutions: the Saxons re- 
quired no measures to pre\-ent civil war, and inspire 
a spirit of nationality : the Athenians, thoup^h well 
inclined to civil broils, resi)ected, fn>ni the earliest 
dawn of history, the security of pro|H*rty, and in con- 
sequence for outstripj>«l the rest of lirei»ce in wealth 
and refinement. Nevertheless the names of these 
princes may foirly be selected to adorn the same 
page : both ad\'anced beyond their a^ in legfislative 
and political science ; both directed their wisdom, 
power, and popularity, to truly noble ends, aiul 
therefore merit the resj^ect of all who believe rank 
and office to ha^'e been instituted ibr other ends than 
for the ad^-antaf^ of those who possess them. 

We have spoken of Hercules and Theseus as 
indicating the commencement of Grecian history. 
Pre\ious to them, facts are mentioned which wo have 
no j^ound to disbelieve, as the ^-a^ious sottlenionts 
by Pha^nician or Egjptian emip^raiits ; but all furthor 
particulars of these i)crsons, with the except ion of 
Minos, are of such a nature, that whore wo find no 
iuternal evidence to ])ronounce thoni fabulous, we 
can yet assign but sciinty reasons fi>r relying con- 
fidently u^K>n their truth. But about this oni our 
knowledge begins to increase. Wo nuist refer to it 
an event of which it is not easv to fix the date with 
certainty ; nameJ/, t)ie celebrated ArgouuuUe e\\>e.- 
Mon, Jii which both theae iicroos are suid to \ya.\^ 
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joined: a statement, however, irreconcileable with 
the accounts of Theseus' introduction to iBgeu^ 
and the plot formed against him by Medea *• With- 
out troubling ourselves to account for these discre* 
pancies, it is evident that the expedition, if it ever 
took place, which there seems reason to believe, in 
spite of Bryant's opposition, who would ascribe thist 
and almost all other legends, to some faint traditions 
of the deluge and preservation of Noah, must have 
borne a close resemblance to the Danish piratical ex- 
cursions which we have already described. Not long 
afier occurs the first confederate war mentioned in 
Grecian history, that of the Seven against Thebes f; 
an event so closely connected with mythology, thai its 
reality might reasonably be questioned, but for the 
testimony of Homer and Hesiod. The revolting nv 
ture of the struggle between two brothers, for the 
kingdom of a banished, miserable, and neglected 
father, would incline us indeed to give as little credit 
to the concluding tragedy of the house of Laius, as to 
the series of crimes and misery by which that house had 
been polluted : but all arguments founded upon the 
horrors of such fratricidal warfare h\\ to the gpround» 
when in the brightest period of chivalry we find it 
revived with no less rancour, and a no less fatal end, 
and the flower of French knighthood a calm spectar 
tor, nay, almost an actor in the scene. The strife 

* The arrival of Theseus at Athens roused Medea*g jealomyi 
and she proposed to poison him. She did not arrive at Atheot 
until some time after site had reached Greece with Jason and the 
Argonauts ; while the journey of Theseus from TroBzen to Atbent 
appears to have been his first exploit. Either, therefore, Tbeseni 
was not an Argonaut, or this charge against Medea it ungrouoded. 
t Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of (Edipus, agreed, after 
the expulsion of their father, to reign alternate years in Tliebei. 
Eteocles, however, at the end of the first year, refused to surreDder 
his power, upon which Polynices laid siege to the city, assisted by 
six other princes. The brothers met in battle^ and fell by eaca 
other*s handtu 
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between Don Ptdro of Castile, and his brother Henry 
of Transtamara, the deadly stnin^f^le in which IVdro, 
who had already slain one bn)ther, fell, when defeated 
and a prisoner, by the da^i:{^r of aiiotlier upiinst 
whom his own hand was armed, involve circum- 
stances of horror scarce less adai^ed to dnimntio 
effect, than those legends which have so often em- 
ployed the Greek tragedians. 

Don Pedro was the legitimate heir to the crown 
of Castile. Don Henry and Don Fadriciue (or Fre- 
derick) were his half-brothers by Donna Leonora de 
Gasman, whom their father had entertained as his 
mistress, and even proclaimed (pieen, dnring the life- 
time of his lawfid wifi?. When Pedro sticceeded to 
the throne, at his mother's instigation he put her 
rival to death: his brothers, Henry and Fadrk|ue, 
escaped, and the former renounced his allegiance: 
the latter fled into Portugal ; but atler some time he 
made his peace, returned, and was a])]K)inte(l master 
of the order of St. lago. When sevcnil months hail 
elapsed, he was invited to join the court at Seville, 
and take his share in the amusements of an api)rf)ach- 
ing tournament He accepted the invitation, but 
was sternly and ominously received, and immefliately 
executed within the palace. The friends of Pedro 
asserted, that the king had, that very day, detected 
Don Fadrique in a correspondence with his brother 
Henry and the Arrap^niese; while ])<)|niliir belief 
attributed the slaughter of the master to the influence 
of Pedro's mistress, Maria de Padilla. The circmn- 
stances of this event are powerfiilly described in one 
of the Spanish balltuls, so admirably translated by 
Mr. Lockhart. There is a |>eculiarity of construction 
in the ballad, the ]>erson of the narrator being changed 
in the course of it It is conunenced by the victim 
himself, who describes the alacrity with w\\ve\\ \\a 
obeyed his brother's summons. 

d3 
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J Mt alooe io Coimbr»— the town myielf had U'tiv— 
When cama into my chamber a mcfltenger from Spais ; 
There wai no treason in his look, an honest look he wort, 
I from his hand the letter took^-my brotbei'i seal it bon, 

' Come, brother dear, the day draws near (Hwas Unie bespoke 

the king) 
' For plenar court and nightly sport, within the listed ring.* 
Alu, unhappy muter, I easy credence lent t 
Alas, for fast and faster I at his bidding went. 

When I set out out from Coimbra, and passed the bounds of Spaisi 
I had a goodly company of spearmen in my train ; 
A gallant force, a score of horse, and sturdy mules thirteen ; 
With joyful heart I held my course, my years were young and green* 

A journey of good fifteen days within the week wu done, 
I halted not, though signs I got, dark tokens many a one; 
A strong stream mastered horse and mule, I lost a poniard Anei 
And left a page within the pool, a faithful page of mine* 

Yet on to proud Seville I rode— when to the gate I came. 
Before it stood a man of Ood to warn me from the same i 
The words he spake I would not hear, his grief I would not eae; 
I seek, I said, my brother dear^I will not stop for thee. 

No lists were closed upon the sand, for royal tourney dight. 
No pawing horse was seen to stand, I saw no armed knight: 
Yet aye I gave my mule the spur, and hasted through the towui 
I stopt before his palace-door, then gaily leapt I down. 

They shut the door — ^my trusty score of friends were left behind; 
I would not hear their whispered fear, no harm wu in my mind; 
I greeted Pedro, but he turned — I wot his look wu cold ; 
His brother from his knee he rpurned — Stand off, thou master bold. 

Stand off, stand off, thou traitor strong, 'twu thus he said to nM^ 
Thy time on earth shall not be long — what brings thee to my knee P 
tAy lady craves a new year's gift, and I will keep my woid ; 
Thf head melhinks may serve the shift — good yeoman, drmwtby 
#iror(/— 
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The muter Uy upon tba flo«r, era well Uuti wotd wm Mid, 
Then in % diarger off tbey bore his pale and bloodj heed. 
Tliey breught it to Padillt'ii chair, they bowed them on the knee 
King Pedro greeU thee, lady fair, hit gift he aends to thee. 

She gazed upon the maeter^s head, her aeon it could net scare, 
And cmel were the words she spoke, and proud her glances were. 
' Thou now shalt pay, thou traitor base, the debt of many a year, 
My dog shall lick that haughty face, no more that lip shall sneer.* 

She seized it by the clotted hair, and o'er the window flung ; 
The mastiff smelt it in his lair, forth at her cry he sprung; 
The mastiff that had crouched so low, to lick the master's handi 
He tossed the morsel to and fro, and licked it on the sand* 

And ever as the mastiff tore, his bloody teeth were shown. 
With growl and snort he made his sport, and picked it to the bono I 
The baying of the beast was loud ; and swiftly on the street 
There gathered round a gaping crowd to see the mastiff eat* 

Then out and spake King Pedro — 'What governance is this? 
'The rabble rout the gate without torment my dogs, I wiss.' 
Then out and spake King Pedro's page — ' It is the master's head, 
'The mastiff tears it in his rage, therewith they have him fed.' 

Then out and spake the ancient nurse, that nursed the brothers 

twain — 
' On thee. King Pedro, lies the curse, thy brother thou bast slain { 
A thousand harlots there may be within the realms of Spain, 
But where is she can give to thee thy brother back again ?' 

Came darkness o'er King Pedro's brow, when thus he heard 

her say; 
He sorely rued the accursed vow be bad fulfilled that day ; 
He passed unto bis paramour, where on her couch she lay. 
Leaning from out her painted bower, to see the mastififs play. 

He drew her to a dungeon dark, a dungeon strong and deep ; 
* My father's son lies stiff and stark, and there are few to weep. 
Fadrique's blood for vengeance calls, his cry is in mine ear \ 
TJjoa art the cause, thou harlot f&lse^ m darkness lie ihouYiete^* 
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^ratched ov^er the forsaken body of her monarch ud 
lover, with a fidelity worthy of a purer iHMom ♦. 

We reach at lenfi^th the Trojan war, the point 
anflumed by Thucydides for the commencement of his 
flketch of Grecian history : a circumstance alone bu^ 
ficient to discredit the scepticism of those who believe 
it to be a mere fabulous lepnend. The univeraal 
voice of antiquity testifies to its reality, and we know 
not of any arguments stronf^* enou^^h to shake this 
testimony. Herodotus, on the authority of the Per- 
sians, mentions the Ra])c of Helen as one of a series 
of reprisals consequent upon the agp^ssion of the 
Plio^nicians, who carried off lo ; the cause and com- 
mencement of hostility l)etwcen the Greeks and the 
AsiatK nations. The former were clearly in the 
wrong, in the opinion of the Persians, both because 
the rajie of Helen only balanced accounts, and be- 
cause the Greeks made such injuries a ground fbr 
war. ** Up to that time they confined themselves 
to mutual depredations ; but the (Jreeks set the ex- 
ample of carrying war fVom one continent to the 

* See a subsequent ballad in the same collection:— 

In lier hot cheek the blood mountii hi(^h, as hhe NtandM gtix\ng down. 
Now oa pnmd Hearjr'n royal state, his nihe and fpiilden crown, 
And now upon the trampled cloak, that hideM not from her view 
ITie slaoghtered Pedro's martile brow, and lips of livid hae. 

Awar she flings her garments, her broidered veil and vest. 
Am it they stiould bfhold her love within her lovely breastr— 
Ah if to call upon her foes the Oftnstant heart to see 
Where Pedro's form is still enshrined, and evermore shall be. 

But none on fair Maria looks, liy none her breat^t is seen. 
Save aiigrv heaven, rememl>ering well the mnrder of the Qneen ; 
1*he wountls of jealous harlot rage, which vin(m blood n<ust atMlMh, 
And all the scorn that mingled in the bitter cup of Hlanck. 

The utter cohlness of neglect that haughty Mtirit stings, 

Am if t«*n thounand fiends were there, with hII their flipping wingt. 

She wraps the veil alwiut her head, as if 'twere all a dream, 

The love — the murder — and the wrath — and that relielliouM scream. 

For atill there's shonting on the plain, and hpnrringfar and nij^hf 
** (lod save the King— Amen I Amen 1 Kinif Henry I" is the cry, 
While Pedro all alone is left U|)Ou hiM blfKKly bier, 
/foe oae rvauun* to cry to God, ** Ooi Lord wm tauT^«t«<lVtE«r 
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together with a fourth, satirical, drama, which came 
last in the order of representation like our farces now. 
Often they chose for the argument of these tragedies 
difierent events in the same story, so that the three 
formed a connected whole : of which an instance, the 
only instance extant, remains in the Agaihemnon, 
Choephoroi, and Eumenides of ^schylus. The tale 
which has just been narrated, is well fitted for this 
kind of representation, and would furnish materials 
not unworthy even of that poet's genius. In the first 
play we may imagine an insulted queen and deserted 
wife, brooding over past injuries, rejoicing in the 
prospect of revenge, and urging the savage temper 
of her son to seek it in the blood of those who should 
have been dearest to him ; the play terminating with 
the death of Leonora de Guzman, and the escape of 
her sons, preserved like Orestes, to be at once the 
ministers of vengeance and the instruments of further 
crime. For the second, the unsuspecting confidence 
c^ Don Fadrique, his rejection of the signs and warn- 
ings, which were offered in vain, and the successfiil 
machinations of a wicked, perhaps a rejected woman, 
acting upon the proud and cruel Pedro, are well 
suited ; while the chorus would find a fitting part, 
at first, in dark and indistinct presages of evil, and 
lamentations over the blindness with which the fated 
victim rushed into the snare ; and at the end, in indig- 
nant description of the circumstances of horror nar- 
rated in the ballad, and in joining the aged nurse to 
bewail the death of her foster son, and denouncing 
vengeance upon the murderer's head. The third 
would contain the capture of Pedro, the mutual de- 
fiance and death-struggle of the brothers, and the 
barbarous exposure by Henry of his brother's corpse: 
while at the end the impression of these horrors 
might be relieved by the constant love of Maria de 
Padilla, who, now neglected and despised^ still 
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^ratched ovqt the fi>rsnkcn body of her monarch and 
lo'er, with a fidelity worthy of n purer bosom *. 

We reach at lenijth the Trojan war, the point 
as»inied bv Thncvdides for the commencement of his 
sketch of lirecian histon' : a circumstance alone suf 
Acient to discredit the sct»|ytici**m of those who believe 
it to be a mere fabulous lep^end. The universal 
\-oice of antiquity testifies to its reality, and we know 
not of any arpfiuuents stron^j: enoujjh to shake this 
testimony. Hen>dotus, on the authority of the Per- 
sians, mentions the Ha])c of Helen as one of a series 
of reprisals consequent u|>on the agpjession of the 
Phtrnicians, who carriwl off lo ; the cause and com- 
mencement of hostility l)etween the Greeks and the 
AstatK nations. The former were clearly in the 
wronp, in the opinion of the Persians, l>oth because 
the rape of Helen only balanced accounts, and be- 
cause the Greeks made such injuries a p^und for 
war. •* Up to that time they confined themselves 
to mutual depredations ; but the (ireeks set the ex- 
ample of carryinp^ war fix)m one continent to the 

* See a subsequent ballad in the same collection: — 

In her hot che«k the blood moants high, a« nhe stands gaziaf down. 
Now oa pnmd Heary's royal state, his rohe and fcttldrn erown. 
And now upon the trampled cloak, that hides not from her view 
Tlie staaghtered Pedro's marble brow, and lips of livid hue. 

Away she flings her garments, her hroidered veil and vest. 
As il they shoald behold her love within her lovely breast- 
As if to call npon her foes the constant heart to see 
Where Pedro's form is still enshrined, and evermore shall be. 

But none on fair Maria looks, by none her breast is seen. 
Save angrv heaven, remembering well the mnrder of the Qaeen ; 
The wonnils of jealous harlot rK|^, which viigin blood must stavMh, 
And all the scorn that mingled lu the bitter cup of Blanch. 

The utter coldness of neglect that haughty »iirit stings. 
As if ten thousand fiends were there, with all their flapping wingt, 
• She wraps the veil abont her head, as if 'twere all a dream, 
The love — the murder — and the wrath — and that rebellious scream* 

For still there's shouting on the plain, and spurring far and nigh| 
** Ood save the King— Amen 1 Amen 1 Kinc: Henry I'* is the cry. 
While Pedro all alone is left npon his bloody bier, 
)Yot one renuuns to cry to God, ** Our Lord ues murdered bera,** 



Now, to carry off women is the act of rogues ; 
)e over eager to avenge their loss is the part 
s; and wise men will take no thought for 
iter they are gone: for it is plain that they 
lot have been run away with, except with their 
od will. And in truth, say the Persians, the 
$ made no account of the carrying off their 
: but the Greeks collected a mighty arma<< 
>n account of a Lacedaemonian female, and 
stme to Asia, to pull down the empire of 
M" So thought the Persians. Herodotus con- 
tiat he is not prepared to say how these things 
ace, and sets us the example of hastening to 

which he can tread with some certainty, 
lere is no intrinsic improbability in the story, 
eady been asserted by Mitford, on the ground 
lose analogy to an incident in the history of 
tish islands. 

Qod Mac Morough (or Mac Murchad) prince 
aster, was attached to Dervorghal, wife of 
1 O'Ruark, another Irish chief, who held the 
of Lei trim, with some adjacent districts, — a 

great beauty, but small virtue, who took ad- 
i of her husband's being driven into hiding 
onnor, who was then predominant in Ireland, 
J with her lover. ** An outrage of this kind 
>t always regarded with abhorrence by the 
they considered it rather as an act of pardon- 
Jlantry, or such an offence as a reasonable 
ry compensation might atone for. But the 
,nd haughty prince, provoked more by the inso- 
id treachery of his ravisher, than the infidelity 

od. i. 4. It may be inferred from hence that the high 
n of female chastity, and implacable resentment con- 
upon injuries in that respect, which now characterise 
nanners, did not prevail in the age of Herodotus. That. 
Ungs did prevail at a very remote period^ appears from 
of Darius and Alexander. 
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of his wifr, conceived the most determined animosit} 
n^iiist Denno<l. He practised secretly with 0*Coa* 
nor, promised the most inviolable attachment to his 
interest, and prevaile<l on him, not only to reinstHti 
him ill his )M)ssessions, hut to revenge the insult of 
Mac Mon>ii|;h, whom tie representee!, and justly, u 
a fiiithless vassal, really devoted to the senice of his 
rival. The King: of Connuiig^ht led his forces into 
Leinster, rescued Dervorgfhal from her paramoui; 
and restored her to her trieiids ; with whom she lived, 
if not in a state of reconciliation with her husband, 
at least in that opulence and splendor which en- 
abled her to atone tor the crime of infidelity, by 
the usual method of map^nificent donations to the 
church *." This domestic squabble led to more than 
usually im|)ortant results, for the exi)elled Dermod 
applied to our Henry II. for assistance, and the con- 
quest of Ireland followed. 

The ambition of Aframemnon, however, is regarded 
by Thucydides as the cause of the war ; tlie abduc- 
tion of Helen ser\'ed only as the pretext. *' To me it 
seemeth that A^memnon got together that fleet, not 
so much ibr that he had with him the suitors of 
Helena, l)0und thereto by oath to Tyndareus, as for 
that he exceeded the rest in power. For Atreus, 
after that Eurystheus was slain by the Heraclidsp, 
obtained the kingdom of MycensB, and whatever else 
had been under him, for himself To which great- 
ness, Agamemnon succeeding, and also far excelling 
the rest in shipping, took that war in hand, as I con- 
ceive it, and assembled the said forces, not so much 
on favour, as by fear. For it is clear, that he him- 
self both conferred most ships to that action, and that 
some also he lent to the Arcadians. And this is like- 
wise confirmed by Homer (if any think his testimony 
sufficient), who at the delivery of the sceptre unto 
him, calleth him, ' Of many isles, and of all ArgOB 

* Leiand's Hist. Ireland. 
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king:*.' " A^m here sifpiifies the whole peniiiKiiIa, 
called aAcrwards PelopouneRait. It in plain, how- 
ever, from Homer, that the novercifrnty here oHcrilwd 
to him was of a most uncertain anri iiinecurc tenuiv ; 
that his subordinate princen were in lott independent 
within their nwn doniinions, and were tou lii^h 
spirited and powerful to be maltreated with iin)ninity. 
Altogether, without the elaborate machinery of the 
feudal system, the power and influence of Af^mem- 
Bon seem to have resembled that poswssed by the 
kings of France, ami emperors of Germany, over 
those great vassals who held whole jirovinces, and 
singly or united often proved an overmatch for their 
sovereign. 

Mere ends the mythic age. We shall pass over the 
next three, or, according to most chronologers, the 
next five centuries, which are but partially hlleil ii]> 
by notices of events, such as the retnrn of the lleni' 
clidK, the gradual subversion of moimrcliy thmugli- 
out Greece, and the great emigrations which |>eopled 
the Asiatic coast with a Hellenic race. About the 
sixth century n.c. we begin to reap the lienefft of con- 
temporary authorities ; and thenceforward history, if 
not free from an admixture of fiction, at least nms 
with a copious and iniintcrn)))tcd stream. 
• Thucyd. i. 3. 
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Chapter II. 

Si*ART\ luul not K>ii(^ ait]uire(l Ktrciigth under the 
iiiKtitutioiis of J^ycurpis, bctorv she discovered that 
thirst of doiuiiiioii viliich distiiipiisliod her ufter-his- 
tory. Tlio iu'i(i:libnurin(>; Mate of Messeuia was the 
Arst to Kutfcr. As usiuil, it is hard to suy which party 
ga\o the tirst pro\(K'ution ; but if the Luccduiinoniaiis 
were evrr in tlic rii<:ht, they lost tlmt advuntugie when, 
in time of |H*uce, witli studied secrecy they bound 
theinsehes iie\er to return liome until MesHenia was 
conciuered ; and when, witliout the formality of a 
decluration of war, they stormed by ni{fht Anipheia, 
a fn)utier town, and put the unpre|)ared inhabitants 
to tile sword. Their enterprise succeeded better than 
its inicpiity merited; for aller a vifrorous and pro- 
tracted delence, Messenia was subdued, and con- 
tinued in servitude tor forty years. At the end of 
that time a new race had (^rown up, ignorant of the 
evils of war, and too hi|2;h-spirite<l to bear their degra- 
dation tamely. A pdlant leader is seldom wanting 
to giillant men engaged in a gixMl cause; and Aris- 
tomenes migiit .serve as a ty))e for all later heroes, 
whose e\pU>its belong to the del)ateuble gnmnd which 

* Paunaoias evidently founded hii account of Aristomenes 
upon the traditions and legend.iry ballads of the Meatcniana ; 
which, probably, were about an historical at Cbevy Chact, or the 
Spanish balladsi of the ('id, and other celebrated warrbra. The 
reader will be on bis guard, therefore, against taking all that is 
here told for veracious history : but we have not attempted to 
discriminate accurately between truth and fiction, which would 
entirely destroy tb« spirit and romance of the narrativci very 
probably without coming nearer to the reality. 
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lies between truth and fiction. He was a young 
Messenian of the royal line, according to the report 
of his countrymen ; but other Greeks, with a more 
unbounded admiration, related that the hero Pyrrhus*, 
son of Achilles, was his father. His valour, at least, 
did not disgrace his reputed ]mrentage ; and, tliough 
daring in extremity even to desjjcration, was not of 
that blind and foolish kind which hurries un])repared 
into action, and sacrifices a good cause to the vanity 
and temerity of its supporters. Before taking the 
field, he secured the co-oj>eration of Argos and Arca- 
dia, to support and strengthen the eager spirit of his 
countrymen, and then, with a force entirely Messe- 
nian, attacked the Lacedromonians at a place called 
Dene. The event was doubtful ; but that a conquered 
people should meet its masters in battle, and ])art 
from them on equal terms, was in itself equivalent to 
a victory. Aristomenes is said to have performed 
deeds beyond human prowess, and was rewarded by 
his g^teful countrymen with a summons to the 
vacant throne. (le declined the dignity, but accepted 
of the power under the title of commander-in-chief 
His next exploit was of a singular and romantic 

* PftUfltnlu merely says that the Greeks In general believed 
Pyrrhus to be Mr father. We have no doubt, from the context, 
that the hero is the person meant, though the passage ban been 
otherwise interpreted. The practice of deifying eminent men 
prevailed in Greece at an early period, though apparently not in 
the age of Hestod and Homer. Homer is fond indeed of dwelling 
on the superiority of the past ; a superiority referred to the celes- 
tial descent of the heroes who then flourished ; but he given us 
no reason to thinic that divine honours were paid them. In biter 
timet, a patron hero was as necessary to a Grecian, as a patron 
saint formerly to a European city : and there are few names of 
eminence in the heroic age, in honour of wliicli, temples have not 
been built, and sacred rites instituted. Thu twelve Albcnian 
triben had each its protecting hero: JEvlcms and his descendants 
were believed to preside over iEgina aud Salami^. It i.i nced- 
Jeia tD multiply examples. 

V 9. 
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cast, such as would befit a knight of the couit d 
Arthur, or Charlvmajruc, or the less fabulous, bat 
>^-urLr le<*s ronumtic era of Froissart, better than it 
a<*Mms MJtli nuMliTU notions of a generaFs or i 
sowrfipi's duties, (.'onsidering it important to 
alarm tlio S))artans, and impress them with a fbimi- 
dal)Ic idea (»f his ]iersonal qualities, he traversed 
J.acouia, and entered S))artu by night, which, ia 
ol>edienee to L\cur^us* precepts, was unwalled and 
uuicuarded. to Mi'-iK'ud from the temple of PaDai 
a >hield, in^crilu-d *' Ari^tomenes from the Spaitu 
hlM)ii> iledicates this to the goddess *." Violence 

* rrobahly thi> story i^ founded on the theft of the PalluKiM 
liy ni^lit from Trov, by L'ivHses and Diomed. A similar spirit of 
ciii\u!riiii> liann^'. iiiin^'led with siiporslitiuu, suggested a simibr 
entiTpn/o to Fi'rn.iiiiio IVrt'z del I*iil(|;ar, suniamed ' of the ex- 
pliiito'. iiluMi scrxiiic at the >\v'*v of (iranada tinder Ferdinand of 
Ca»(ilr. ' Who will >iand by inc.' xaid he, 'in an enterpriieof 
de<>piTate pert) ?' The christian cavaliers well knew the hair* 
brained \alour uf del i*ulgar, yet not one hesitated to step Cn<* 
Mard. He chose tit'teen companions, all men of powerful sm 
and dauntless lieart. In the dead of the night he led them foitb 
from the camp, and approached the city cautioasly, until bt 
arri\ed at a postern gate, which opened upon the Darro, and was 
guarded by foot ^oKliers. Tlie guardt<| little thinking of such aa 
unwonted and partial attack, were for the most part fast asleep. 
The gate was forced, and a confused and chance medley skinaish 
ensued. Fernando stopped not to take part in the affray. Pntting 
spurs to his horse, he galloped furiously through the strtets, 
striking fire out of the i:tones at every bound. Arrived at the 
principal mosque, he sprang from his horse, and kneeling at 
the portal, took possession of the edifice as a Christian cbapdi 
dedicating it to the blessed Virgin. In testimony of the cere- 
mony, he took a tablet, which he had brought with him, on which 
was inscribed, in large letters, Ave Maria, and nailed it to the 
door of the mosque with his dagger. This done, he remounted 
his steed, and galloped back to the gate. The alarm had berm 
given, the city was in an uproar ; soldiers were gathering frnm 
every direction. They were astonished at seeing a christian 
warrior speeding from the interior of the city. Fernando over- 
turning some and cutting down others, rejoined his companions^ 
who sUll maiDtaioed possession of the gate by dint of bird fight- 
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inA ndt dfltred, and his object, thertfbit*, tntmt have 
bieen to win her favour, or at least to alarm the 
Sl^rtans, lest their protecting deity should be wiled 
awAy. It is to be wished that we knew the result of 
this exploit, of which, unfortunately, no account re • 
ttiaihs. The year after the battle at Derip, he ap;ain 
led his countrymen, supported by their allies, into 
battle, at a place called the Hoar's Tomb, and if upon 
this occasion fbrtune favoured the rightitd cause, 
ft l¥as again mainly owlnpf to his personal exertions. 
Stqpported by a chosen band of eip:hty men, who 
glbircd in the priTileg;e of risking their lives liy the 
side of Aristomenes, he attacked and bn)ke in detail 
the choice infantry of S|)arta, committing to others 
the task df routing a disordered enemy, himself ever 
preftent where they shewed the firmest front ; till the 
Lacedsmonians forgot the precepts uf their hiwgiver 
in a hasty flight. Their disonler was complete, but 
the pursuit was early stopped, either by the prudence 
of Aristomenes, or the promptitude with which the 
Spartans availed themselves of local advantages. 
The latter is probably the real meaning of the ibl- 
lowing legend. There lay a wild ])ear-trec in the 
track of the retreating army ; Thcoclus, the Messe- 
nian seer, warned Aristomenes not to urge the pur- 
suit beyond this tree, for that Castor and Pollux, 
the tutelary deities of I^racedtemon, were perched 
upon it. But Aristomenes thought as little of his 
friend's advice, as Hector of Polydamas's warning, 

ing, and they all made good their retreat to the camp. The 
Moors were at a loss to conjecture the meanings of this wild 
aiid apparently fruitles!( assault, but great was their exasperation, 
when, on the tollowiug day, they discovered the trophy of hardi- 
hood and pro%«ess. the Ave Maria, thus elevated in the very 
centre uf the city. The mosque, thus boldly sanctincd by Kernando 
Perez del Pulgar, was eventually, after the capture of (Jranada, 
couverted iolo a cathedral. — IVashington Irving ^ Chronicle 6/ the 
Qtmtkeit of Granaduf chap. 91, 

e3 
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not to attack tlip Grecian camp, and waa iftQl. baid 
prewin^ u|M>n tiie enemy, when soddenly his ahieU 
dihapiHsared. The loss of thiH weapon iras ertcmiid 
dispai-etul, and therefore we can scarcely wonder 
tliat evoii A ristonieiies, whose character stood abon 
detraction, i»lioiiUl liave lost time in a fruitlesa seaichi 
wliich, if improved to the full, mijcht have broken tot 
ever the |M>wer of his count ry*H oppressor. So gjnti 
was) the loss and dismay of S^mrta, that the war ww 
kept ali\c with difticultv, and that only through the 
iuihieiice acquired by Tyrta'us, who devoted his po- 
etical talents to recruiting the courage and exaqperatiqg 
the hatred of the Lacecliemonians*. 

The history of this man is somewhat singular. 
At the l)eg:iuniiig of the war, the Lacedaemoniaas 
had been directed by the Delphic oracle to send to 
Athens ibr an adviser : they did so, and the dty, 
unwilling either to aid in the aggrandizement of a 
rival, or to disobey the god, thought to extricsfte 
itself from the dilemma, by making choice of one 
Tyrteus, an obscure schoolmaster, halt of one lq(, 
and esteemed to be of mean ability. From the evi-nt, 
a Grecian would have arg:ued in support of the 
fiivourite doctrine, that the decrees of fate were 
inevitable; for, to the unknown talents of one so 
lightly valued, did Sparta, upon this, and other 
occasions, owe the favourable issue of the war. 

But the reader may be curious to know the fate of 
Aristomenes* shield. Applying at Delphi, he was 
informed that he would find it in the cave of Tro- 
phonius t9 at Lebadeia, in Bocotia, where he after- 

* The spirit-stirring straias, which are said to have prodaced 
so wonderful an effect, are the dullest longs and shorts that ever 
were coupled together, if they are the same which have reached 
us under Tyrtaeus's name. 

f A celebrated oracle ; those who entered the care are com- 
monly aaid never to have smiled again. It appears, however, from 
P&uiaiiias, that this los of the important faculty which is Mud (p 
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wards dedicated it, "and I myself have seen it 
thete*!* adds '■ Pausanias, lest any doubt should 
attach to a story which seems to border somewhat on 
th6' marvellous. How it came there, we are left to 
conjecture ; and in these days of scepticism and re- 
search, may well envy the historian whose reader^s 
incredulity was so easily overcome. But, with one or 
two brilliant exceptions, it was sufficient for the 
Greeks that a story passed current ; they cared little 
to investigate probabilities, or enter upon long and 
intricate inquiries, which in modern times have been 
so successfully employed in disentangling the mingled 
web of truth and fiction. It is curious to mark the 
importance attached to this miraculous loss. Aris- 
tomenes thought it of sufficient consequence to render 
necessary an immedate journey to Delphi ; for we 
iind, that, returning from Lebadeia, he renewed the 
war with his recovered shield, which, therefore, must 
have been dedicated at a later period. At first he 
confined himself to predatory incursions. Returning 
from " driving a creagh," in Laconia, he was attacked 
and wounded, but repelled the assailants ; and, on 
his recovery, projected an attack upon Sparta, which, 
under such a leader, might have been fatal to an 

distinguish men from brutes, was only temporary. The method 
of consulting the oracle was singular. The aspirant descended 
into a cave, where was a small crevice, into which he proceeded to 
insinuate himself feet foremost. So soon as he had got his knees 
in, the whole body was sucked forwards by an overpowering force, 
and after passing through the circuit of the mysteries, he was 
ejected, feet foremost, at the place where he had entered. 
* Cade, The elder of them, being put to nurse, 
Was by a beggar-woman stolen away : 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer, when he came to age. 
His son am I, deny it if you can. 
Smith. Sir, he made a chimney in my father's house, and thk 
bricks are aiiye to this day to testify it ; therefore deny it not. 

Henry H, Part 2, 4ct 4, *c, 2. 
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iintiirtiflod and nnwntched city ; fnit mn ^ttctrtd i 
Horond time by tlip iiitpriK>Hitinn of Ca'itor and P*»llufc 
Tiiriiinjj usidi», tliprotorc, to (^arya, lie carried off ft' 
build o( Spartan niaitUMin while en^tip.M in a religiotn 
(Treinitiiv ; and on this (xrasion he shewed that a 
life of warftm* had not deadened the kindlier feelings 
of his heart, liy proteetinj^ them from the drunken 
inteni])eniiKH* «»!* liis soldiers, even to the death of 
Kc»me who ]H»rsisted in their disobedienee. The 
enptives, acntniiin? to the enstoin of the age, wert 
nMeased ufxui ransom. 

Another adventnre terminated h*sA linppilr, in 
whieli he attaeked a (piantity of matrons employed in 
ee!el>ratinpf the rites ol' (Vres, with similar view!^, 
Init \iith a verv different result. Armed onlv with 
spits and tlie implements of saerifiee« tiiey shewed 
the value of their Spartan bn»edinp, animated by reli- 
pons enthn.Masm, in the entire defeat of the maraud- 
in^if party. Aristomenes, beaten down with their 
torches, was taken prisoner. This mig^ht have been 
an awkward and ill-soundiiij^ termination to a life of 
lofty adventnn* : many a hen) has fallen victim to 
fenude wiles, but to be overcrome and captured in 
o]M^n war by wtmien armed with spits and staves, is 
an event not to be matche<l since the days of the 
AmAxons, eitlier in history or romance. The usual 
ertnrse of events, indeed, was inverted ; for love was 
his deliverer fnmi the dan^ifers in which valour had 
involved him. Archidamia, the priestess of the 
ffoddesM, who had been previously enamoured of him, 
forgot her patriotism and set liim tVee. 

The Arcadians were Xealous in the Messenian 
cause. Unhappily their prince, Aristocrates, proved 
treaclienniK, and took bribes from Sfmrta to betray 
his tnwt. "'• For the Lacedfcmcmians ^ve the first 
example of setting warlike ])rowess up to sale : prior 
to the tnuisgression of Laccduimon, and the treason 
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of AristocrateSy combatants referred their cause to 
the arbitration of valour, and the fortune which Pro- 
Tidence should allot to them. So also did they 
bribe the Athenian generals at JSgos-Potami * : but 
in the end the poisoned shall recoiled upon them- 
selves. It was through Persian gold, distributed at 
Corinth, Argos, Athens, Thebes, that the victorious 
career of Lacedaemon was stopped at its height, 
when, the Athenian fleet being destroyed, and a large 
part of Asia delivered, Agesilaus was compelled by 
the disturbances of Greece to lead home his \ic- 
torious army. Thus did the gods turn to their own 
ruin the fraud which the Lacedemonians had de- 
vised f.'* Aristocrates kept his own counsel until 
the eve of the battle of Megaletaphrus (the grcat 
ditch), and then disseminated an opinion among 
his countrymen, that their (wsition was bad, and 
ofiered no means of retreat if they were worsted ; 
and, moreover, that the omens were unfavourable : 
finally, he advised all to betake themselves to flight, 
60 soon as he should give the word. Tlie A rcadians 
were steady friends to the Mcssenians, yet, strange 
to say, they became the abettors of their prince's 
baseness, without sharing liis reward. They foimed 
the centre and lefl wing, and the consternation of 
the Messenians may be imagined, when two-thirds 
of their army at once deserted them. To complete 
his treachery, Aristocrates led the flying troops 
through the Messenians, and threw them into irre- 
trievable confusion ; forgetful of the battle, they be- 
took themselves to expostulation and upbraiding of 
their treacherous allies ; and the Lacedaemonians 
readily surrounded and defeated them with such 

* We by no means pledge oarselves to the truth of this piece 
of secret history, which is not supported by the testimony of 
earlier authors. 
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Nliiiiirhtcn thfit fhmi the hope nf hecnmliu} loids rf 
ihoir ft>rmer inantew, thev were reduced eren to 

• 

d(*spair of sufoty. AriJ^tnineiies i*ollected firoiB iB 
quiirtrrK X\\v Houttereil reninnnt of his countryntn, 
into one now citv which he founded on Mount EirA. 
Hy thi<t step tiiey gfiive up all their territory, eicqi 
a strip ulonfT the eoast held hy the PylinnA and Me> 
thonieanH. Hut they were not men to starve peM- 
ably in tlie neifrhhourhcHxl offlill ^meni, 

— * For why, the gi»od old rule 
(.'nntcnteil them ; the timple pUn 
That ihey nhouM lakci %khu have the power. 
And they aliould keep, who can :* 

and in truth eircumManceH fully justified them iH 
ai]o])tin^ thi!« }«iniple and compendious rule of actiotti 
which tliey followed with no onlinary success, cany- 
inp: off com, wine, and cattle, equally from their own 
country, now cxTUpied by Laced tcmonians, and flrom 
Lai*onia; and providing for their other wants wHh 
the raui^oniK paid for men and moveables captured ib 
their predatory excursions. At last the Spartant 
found out that it was worse than lost lal)our to sow, 
where an enemy was to reap, and fi)rbad the cuhinh 
tion, not only of Messenia, but even of the borders of 
Laconla. So g^rcat a sacrifice bespeaks the formid- 
able nature of tlie enemy, and produced disturbattcM, 
in ap))easing which the ^-alue of l^^^^^ ^^'^ iigaui 
displayed. The measure was highly politic, for it 
compelled the Messenians to gain their livelihood by 
long and dangerous excursions. In one of these 
Aristomenes, being surprised by a sup(*rior force, 
was stunned by a lilow, and taken, with fifty of hift 
comrades. Cruelty is almost the necessary conse- 
quence of injustice ; and though the Messenians, artd 
especially Aristomenes, seem always to Yivlvc trealed 
their prisoners with humanity, it was resolvM' to 
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llisura future quiet by sacrificing a man whose only 
cnme was perseverance in his country's cause. The 
Spartans executed criminals, by throwing them into a 
deep pit, called Ceada : into this Aristomenes and 
hia companions were precipitated. All, except the 
berOy were killed by the iall, and he, reserved ap- 
parently for a more dreadiul fate, retired to the 
extremity of the cavern, and for three says sat* his 
head wrapped in his cloak, in patient expectation 
of a lingering and painful death. At the end of that 
time he heard a slight noise, and raising his head, 
(his eyes by this time had become accustomed to the 
gloom) perceived a fox gpiawing the dead bodies. It 
might have occurred to a less ready wit, that where 
there is an entrance there may also be a way out ; he 
caught the fbx, and allowing it to follow its own path 
without suffering it to escape, was led along a dark 
passage, terminating in a crevice just large enough to 
admit the animal, through which a glimmering of 
light appeared. Dismissing his guide uninjured, he 
enlarged the opening with his hands, and against 
hope even, as well as probability, stood once more 
free to vindicate his country. Jt was of course sup- 
posed that a special providence, on this as on other oc- 
casions, guarded his safety; and many, to magnify 
the wonder, asserted that an eagle interposed itself 
in the &11, and bore him down secure from all harm. 
The whole event was considered marvellous ; first, 
such was his lofly spirit, and renown in arms, that 
none believed Aristomenes would be taken alive; 
but his return firom the bowels of the earth was still 
more amazing, and was held to be a manifest inter* 
position of the Deity. The Lacedaemonians, indeed, 
refused to believe it, until the total destruction of a 
body of Corinthians marching to assist in the siege 
of Eira, " convinced them that Aristomenes, and no 
other of the Messenians, had done this." 
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After this ocnirrence he pei fa i ni rf « •'« 
time a rite jieculiar to the Meswnians, cmlled llito' 
tomphonia; a ncnfioe offered to the Ith OBMM ii* 
Jupiter, hy such a*« had slain a hundred mca M 
battle He had celebrated it for the lint time Ar 
the battle at t)ie DonrN Tomb ; the slaugflller of tl^ 
Torinthians gave him a second oppoitunifT; urihe 
is said to have offered it vet a third time. Av 
r^ac(*da>monians now concluded a truce fbrfbrtydiil^ 
that they mij^ht p;o home, to celebrate one of tMr 
prat annual festivals. Aristomenes wandetiig 
abroad without suspicion during its continuance, nM 
seized by seven Cretan bowmen, who, while tke 
Spartans were feasting, amused themselves by tn- 
versing the count n-. Two of them set ofT to be« 
the news to Sjiarta : the others carried him to a 
neighlxiuring village, in which a girl dwelt, who, in t 
dream in the preceding night, had seen a lion brought 
thither in bonds, and deprived of claws, by wolves. 
She loosed it, the claws returned, and it destroyed 
its captors. When Aristomenes vras brought in, ajid 
she heard his name, the interpretation of the dream 
flashed across her mind. She intoxicated the soldiers, 
and set him free; the treacherous Cretans fell an 
easy prey. In recom]>ence for his life, he gave his 
preser^•er in marriage to his son Gorg:us. 

Such was the fortmie of the war for ten yens. 

After the destnictive battle at Megaletaphrus, in the 

thin! vear, when their cause was ruined bv the defeo- 

tion of the Arcadians, Aristomenes and the seer 

Tlieoclus consulted the De!))hic oracle concerning the 

fate of their countrv. The answer ran thus — 

\VheD ihe he-goat shall bend to drink where dimpling Neda flowiy 
]le»seQc*s fate draws nigh ; no mora can I avert her woes. 

In the eleventh year of the siege of £ira, tlK 

* Itbome was a strong town on Mount Ithome, now VoaAlli 
ia which the MesseDians made their last stand in tiie ftrtt 
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ibuiteenth of the war, Theoclus, while walking 
aloi^ the bank of the river Neda, obsen'ed a wild 
lig'-lreey which, in the Messenian tong^ie, was called 
by the same word which si^ifies a he-goat, that had 
grown slanting out of the bank, and then just swept 
the water with its branches. He brought A ristomeneR 
to the place, and they agreecl that the prophecy had 
leoeived its fultilment, and the hoi)e of the nation wa» 
at an end. There were certain objects preser\'cd 
in secret, and invested with peculiar sanctity, such as 
the Palladium enjoyed in Troy. If these were lost, 
the fortune of Messenia sunk with them for ever ; if 
not, ancient oracles foretold that the Messenians 
should again enjoy their own. Believing that the 
fated time had arrived, Aristomenes buried secretly 
the mystic treasure in the wildest and most desolate 
part of Mount Ithonie ; in the i)ersuasion tliat the 
deities, who had till then supported them in a righ- 
teous struggle, would still watch over the mysterious 
pledge of their safety *. 

Pausanias seems to take a malicious pleasure in 
observing that Eira, no less than Troy, owed its ruin 
to a woman. A herdsman, belonging to £m[)era- 
mus, a Spartan of distinction, had fled from his 
master, and lived near the river Neda. He gained 
the affections of a Messenian woman, wlio dwelt 
without the walls of Eira, and used to visit her when 
her husband was on guard. One night, the husband's 
sudden return comi)elled him to conceal himself: a 
storm of extraordinary violence had caused the gtinrd 
to disperse, trusting that the inclement season would 
keep the Lacedaemonians quiet, and aware that Aristo- 

* When the Mes.*«oian8 were restored by Epaminonda^, the 
locality of this deposit was indicated by a dream. It was foand 
to cooAit of a tin plate beaten thin, and folded into the fhupe of a 
book| upoo which were engraved the rites and doctrines of the 
Elcusinian m^sterief^— /'aiM. iv. 26. 

p 
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Bienvs ciiulfl not gi> the nmnds, according to bii 
custom^ siiict* hi* was l>in{C i^^ of a recent wouni 
The hcrdsiimn listened to this account, and pe^ 
(«i\ed thut it was a tavourable opportunity for 
making his pt*uct*. and e\eu becuring reward. Ut 
hastened to Eni]H'raniiis, his master, who was ii 
com maud at the cunip, narrated what liad happened, 
and conducted the army to the assault. The waj 
was dittk'ult, and the iiii<:ht terrible, but they siu^ 
mounted these iin|x'diments, and entered the torn 
iK^fore the alarm was pven. Taken by surprise, its 
devoted inhabitants still acted up to the reputatim 
they had so deservedly acquiretl. Aristomenes and 
TheocUis, aware that Messenia at length must &U, 
yet conceale<l the t'ultilment of the oracle, and roused 
tlie courage of their comrades to desperation : even 
the women shewed that they ])referred death to cap- I 
tivity. and excited the men to higher danng by the 
])artici{)ation of their danger. The night passed 
without advantage to either party, but at day-break 
the rain poured down in still greater Hir)', and drove 
in the faces of the Messenians ; and the lightning 
Hashing from the left, an evil omen, at once blinded 
them and depressed their spirits, while to the Spar- 
tans it came from the right, and was welcomed as the 
harbinger of success. The latter too were far supe- 
rior in number ; but since they could not av'ail them- 
selves of this advantage in the narrow streets, their 
general sent back a ]>art to the camp to rest and re- 
fresh themselves, with orders to return in the evening, 
to relieve that division which remained. Pressed thus 
continually by fresh foes, the wretched Messenians yet 
protracted the struggle. Three days and three nights 
they maintained an unceasing fight ; at the end of 
these, watching, and cold, and wet, and thirst, and 
hunger, had exhausted their strength. Then Theo- 
clus addressed Aristomenes : " Why do we still 
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tnaintain this fniitlcRs labour? The decree lias gone 
ibrtli that Messcne miiRt fall : that which we now see 
ivas foretold to us lonpf since by the priestcsH of 
Apollo, and the flp:-trec lately warned us that the 
time was at hand, (iiod plants to me a common end 
with my country ; it is your part to preser\'e the Mes- 
nonians and yourself." He rushed amonp^ the enemy, 
exclaiming, '* Ye shall not rejoice in the possessions of 
the Messenians itir ever T* and, sated with slaughter, 
fell surrounded by the victims of his despair. Aristo- 
menes collected the survivors into a close cohunn, in 
the centre of which he placed their wives and children, 
and stationing himself with his chosen band at their 
head, motioned with his spear to the enemy to allow 
them a tree ])assnge ; which the Spartans granted, 
rather than exasperate their well-tried intre])idity to 
frenzy. They found a hospitable and friendly rece|)- 
tion in Arcadia, the inhabitants of which supplied their 
wants, and would willingly iiave assigned to them a 
]X)rtion of their lands ; but the ardent spirit of Aristo- 
menes could not brook a quiet submission. Selecting 
fi^-e hundred men, the flower of his army, he asked 
if they were prepared to die with him in their country's 
behalf, and having received their hearty concurrence, 
proi)osed a scheme for sur|»rising S])arta, and holding 
it as a pledge for their own restoration. Three hun- 
dred Arcadians volunteered to join him ; but their 
hopes were fnistrated a second time by the traitor 
Aristocmtes. On this occasion, however, he was de- 
tected, and his former villainy being at the same time 
revealed, the Arcadians, in just anger, stoned him to 
death. The Messenians, exhorted to join in the 
punishment, looked to Aristomenes, who sat wee|>- 
mg, and in imitation of their belowd leader, nbsttiined 
from sharing in a merited revenge. Tender by imi- 
ture must have been the heart of (uie, who, after 
having slaiu three liuudred men with his own hand, 

v2 
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could vet weep over the deserved punishment of an 
old com {Kin ion in arms ; and it is pleasing to contntt 
the staunch |Kit riot ism of the Messenians, still teni- 
]iertKl l)y nuMleration and mercy, with the savage ud 
wanton cruelties acted by the |)oIished Greeks of 
later ap.'s. 

The Pylians and Methouicans, who had preserved 
their navv, invited their countrymen in Arcadia to 
join them, and si>ek a settlement in some foreiga 
lantl. A ristomenes refused to accept the proflered 
command : he would never cease, he said, to war 
apiinst the Laced aMuonians, and well knew that he 
should ever \ye the cause of some evil to them. His 
son Gortrus, and Manticlus, son of Theochis, sup* 
])lied his place. Ere they had resolved on thai 
n)urse, Anaxilas, prince of Rhe^um, sent to invite 
their co-oi)eration in a war acrainst the Zanclanuis, 
promisin«r, in case of success, to assipi to them that 
wealthy city. Zancle soon tell beiure their joint 
efforts. Anaxilas wished to slay the male citizens, 
and reduce their families to slavery; but the Mefr- 
senians had learnt pity in the school of adversity, 
and deprecated beinf^ made the instruments of in- 
flicting^ upon others the miseries which they them- 
selves de])lored. Interchauf^in^ oaths of fidelity 
with the inhabitants, they dwelt in union with them 
in the city, to which, in memory of their beloved 
country, they gave the name of Messene, which it 
bears to this day, under the slightly altered form of 
Messina *. 

* We have retained this story in the text for its intrinsie 
beauty, and regret being obliged to say that it is entirely false. 
It has been shewn by Bentley to be inconsistent with Herodotus 
and Thucydides, and is tacitiv rejected by Clinton. Zancle was 
taken by the Samians, b. c. 494, at the suggestion of AnaxUas^ 
hrrant of Rhcgium ; who afterwards expelled the Samiaos^ and 
filling the city with men of \'arious nations^ called it Me^temw 
being himself of Messeoian descent. 
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Shortly after their departure, Damagetus, king of 
tajlysiis, in Rhodes, inquiring at Delphi where he 
should seek a wife, was directed to choose the daughter 
of the best of the Grecians. He hesitated not to fit 
on Aristomenes, and took his youngest and only un*- 
married child, 'the warrior passed with her into 
Rhodes, and died soon afler, ungratiflcd in his wish 
of striking another blow at Lacedsmon. He was 
honoured with a splendid monument, and worshipped 
as a hero in Rhodes, and by his grateful countrymen. 

Such of the Messenians as remained on the land 
were consigned to the miserable class of Helote. 
But even in this degraded state they were still a 
source of trouble to their masters ; and at last, re- 
volting, made so obstinate a defence, that they ob- 
tained permission to depart unarmed, and were 
settled by the Athenians at Naupactus, on the Co- 
rinthian gulf Two centuries afler their subjection, 
Epaminondas collected the scattered remnants of 
the people, and re-established them in possession of 
their country, in a new city, named Messene, built 
under his patronage, on Mount Ithome. Thus an- 
cient oracles were fulfilled, the tutelary deities pre- 
served their trust, and the dying prophecy of Theoclus 
was accomplished. 

The annals of the Norman conquest of England 
introduce us to a fit companion for Aristomenes, in 
respect of similarity of fortunes, as well as character. 
Hereward le Wake, a youth of noble Saxon femily, 
while yet a boy, was distinguished for strength and 
turbulence of character : so rough was he in play, 
that his hand was against every one, and every one's 
hand against him ; and so impatient of superiority, 
that if the prize of wrestling, or their other games, 
was awarded to another, he would assert his own 
title by the cogent argument of an appeal to the 
sword. His Other's love of quiet seems to havo 

f3 
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lH*cn crrratrr than IiIh {Kiiviital aHcction, for he took 
ii|»ori hiiiiscit* ih«* tunk tit' riddini; the iieuc^ilxiurhood 
lit' liri tniutiU'««iiin«' m>ii, uiirl set forth so ahlv his 
violrmreK iursiinst nthi'rs. ami certain iMiyish impnti- 
iii'fitvs coiiiiiuiumI a!r:iiii>>t hinistOC, ttuit he obtaimd 
trim I Kfhvsirtl tht* Cuntrssor an « inter f«ir liis banish- 
ment. llfn*WHi(i went to Northnniherland, and 
thenct* tnivellinir to Cornwall. In'huifl, ami Flanders, 
lie fliKtiinriii''h(*<l hinisclt' e\ery where mi hicrhly ibr 
fhiriiiic. skill in arms, and success in extrieutini^ him- 
M-lf troni the irivatest dans^Ts, that it was a doubt 
whether his (oiiraLrc or his i^mhI fortune were the 
more admirable. Mis fiime, won in nnmy u conflict, 
and coidirmed even by the n'|Mirt of his enemies, 
was not lonsf in nsu'hiiitr Kn^^lnnd ; and so entirely 
ehantj^Mi the tem|H.T of tiither, mother, ndations, and 
friend^, that the worthv Abbot of Oo viand, frnm 
whom our narrative is taken, can only account for 
the HUfhlen conversion of so much ill will into such 
violent affirtion, by attribntini^ it to the sfieciul inter- 
|N)sition of Pniviilenw. 

Durins? his abode in Flanders, he received news of 
the Norman invasion, of his father's death, and the 
bestowal of his inheritance u]N)ii a Norman, who in- 
Hulted and o])pre*«sed his witlowetl mother. Ilasten- 
iiifr to Hventrc her, he (|iiickly e\]H*llefl the s])oiler; 
and then renuMnberini^that he was noknii^ht himself, 
though knii^hts were now under his conunand, he 
received the onler from his uncle the Abbot of Peter- 
liorou<rh. For the Kni^lish consi<len*d the investiture 
as a n'lijifitMis ceremonv. and whoever underwent it, 
confessed himself, received absolution, and spent the 
eve of his consiTration in ])rayer in the church. In 
the mornin«^, afU*r hearing mass, he otfered his Hword 
upon the altar; and afler the gospel had been read the 
priest blessed the wea]K)n, and completed the ceremony 
by Uxy'iii^ it u])ou Ills shoulder. But the Normans, 



^VRho Ibolcttd upon the order as csebaeivety militsrj, 
hM in abomination this method of receiving it.*. 

A body of noble Saxons, who, like Hereward, had 
been expelled from their inheritances, ov drnren by 
makreatment into rebellion, occupied the Isle of Ely, 
artract then environed by morasses, which now have 
almost disappeared, and admirably fitted to be a place 
of refiige fit)m a more powerfiil, but less active enemy. 
They chose Hereward for their leader, and he justi- 
fied their preference and his own reputation by a series 
of exploits, which continued long afier to be fa- 
vourite subjects of the popular ballads ; for the pre- 
servation of some of which posterity would have 
owned a much greater obligation to Ingulph, than 
for the minute details connected with the monastery 
of Croyland, which he has thought it more important 
to preserve. 

Upon his uncle's death the abbey of Peterborough 
was bestowed by the Conqueror upon a Normaa, by 
name Thorold, to Hereward's great displeasure. In 
conjunction with the Danes, who then infested the 
eastern coast, he resolved to disturb the temporal en- 
joyments at least of the intruder. Let the Monk of 
JE^terborough tell his own melancholy history. 

*' Early in the morning of the abovementioned 
day, came the aforesaid evil doers, with many ships f; 
but the monks and their men shut the gates, and be- 

* Ingulpb. Hist. Croylaud. In later times the ceremony 
seems to have been universally religious :-r-see, for example, the 
dubbing of Don Quixote. We cannot doubt, however, but that 
Ingulph knew the practice of bis own times. Probably the Nor- 
mans, whose conversion to Christianity was not of very old 
standing, still retained a flavour of heathenism. 

t It is interesting to trace the physical changes of the island ; 
the formidable swamps abovementioned are now converted into 
the richest land in England, and we doubt whether Peterborough, 
or Lincoln, then a centre of trade and commerce, be now acces- 
sible to any vessel moxe dignified than a coai-barge, or an eight- 
oared cutter. 
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htirrod tlioTn<ic1voH in:iiirii11v in thrir Hefvncc from 
abo\i\ sn that the battU* waxoil \ory •lore at the gate 
callvil FJuli'hithe *. Thou Ili-rewanl ariil his com- 
ra(U**(, soiMiiir thov could hv iki nivuu*: ;niin the niatv- 
i(»rv, n!iil foH't* ciitninro. <t*t tiro to tlio huu«cs near 
the u:.\ii\ anil »*<» inatle pa<*»ap.* hy hiiriiiii'T ; also, they 
roiif«iiiiic(l 111! the oHuv** ot* the inonk^, save the 
chnnh luul one Iiniise. Yet the monks met them, 
anil lioMMi^rht that tlicv woiihl not do this evil : hut 
they liMeiieil nut, and went urmed into the chureh, 
ami would have earrii'd away tiie p:reat erucifix, but 
thev rouhl not. \i-vertheh*s<s, tliev took from its 
head ii u^iKlen rrown si't with jewels, and a stool, 
ulso maile oF jnire irold ami jewels, from under its 
feet : al*^) two irol(U>n reli(|uaries. and nine made of 
silver. fa»ihioned with ui)Ul and jewels, und twelve 
cn»sses, some made t»t* i::oUl, others of siher. p^ld, 
and jewels. Nor did this content them, but they 
went up into the tower, and took thence a ^at 
table made entirely ot" c^»ld and ijems, and silver, 
which the monks had hidden there, wliich used to 
staml before the altar ; and they took such u quant it j 
of p:old and silver in articles of all sorts, b(H)ks, and 
ornaments, us can neither be told nor valued. All 
these were of the best (luality, nor did the like of 
them HMuain in Kn>rland. Yet they said, that out of 
fealty to the rhuR-!i they did thus, and that the Danes 
would preserve tliose valuables for the use of the 
church, Ix'tter than the Normans. And, indeed, 
Herewanl himself was of a monastic order, and 
therefore they put some trust in him, and he after- 
wards made oath that he had done this from ij^ood 
motives, because he thought they should coiiquer 
King William, and themselves jiossess the land. 
" So it came to pass that nothing that was taken 

• ** Now (a.d. 1 «)92,> Bulldyke Gate, on the south side of the 
monastery.*'— >6'i6«on'« Saxon Chronicle, 
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away was ever restored, and the monastery, which 
had been so rich, was now reduced to poverty. And 
from that day nothing was ever added or restored to 
it, but its wealth continually diminished. Since 
Abbot Thorold himself not only added nothing, but 
dispersed its compact estates among his kinsmen and 
the knights that came with him *." 

The Abbot gave away sixty-two knights' fees 
(feoda) upon tenure of military service. Not long 
after, being naturally anxious to dislodge so for- 
midable an enemy, he summoned his friends and 
vassals to drive Hereward from the vicinity. Ivo 
Tailboys, a Norman baron, to whom the Conqueror 
had granted the district of Hoyland, or Holland, in 
Lincolnshire, still known by the latter name, entered 
the woods at the head of his troops : the Abbot, with 
other dignitaries, kept warily on the outside; but 
while Ivo entered upon the right, Hereward darted 
round upon the left, carried off the Abbot and his 
companions, and made them pay a ransom of three 
thousand marks. At length William in person 
brought a powerful army against him, beleaguered 
the island closely by land and water, and, at vast 
expense, proceeded to make causeways across the 
marshes, by which his position was defended. Ivo 
Tailboys was a great believer in witchcraft, and he 
prevailed upon the king to try its efficacy. As the 
causeway proceeded, therefore, a witch was kept in 
advance, in a wooden turret, to fulminate her incan- 
tations against the enemy ; but the farce soon met 
with a tragical conclusion, for Hereward, watching 
his time when the soldiers and workmen had gone 
somewhat forward, made a circuit, and by setting fire 
to the. reeds upon their flank, involved soldiers, witch, 
and works, in one common ruin. But the odds 
were overwhelming, and at last the Saxons were 

* Hugo Candidus, 
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cnmpGlled to submit. The other chiefii, flnchidliig 
MTme of th« moAt noble of the Innri, HtirrendereH to 
the cmiqncror^fi mercy, and nnflbrcd death, mutilation, 
or fine, arccmlin^ to the Henw entertained by him of 
their giiilt. HerewanI alone, by hi^ Mi|X5rior gMl* 
lantry and conrhict, provided for the e!<icapc of hit 
foIlowerH anri liiniself, and wan idtiinatcly rewarded 
fhr U'tn valour and fyemevcrance, by l)ein|^ lultnitted to 
fiivoiir, and relnHtnted in hJN internal eHtateH. \h 
fitdftlied hiN dayH in |>eace, and wa^ buried in Cniy- 
land AblH7. 

Rut BritiNh hintory of fern another character to our 
notice, who beam perhaim a nearer perHonal reMm- 
blance to AriNtomeneN, althouprh both Iuh own fate and 
the iMue of the fltrnfi^le in whicli he engaged were 
different, — Wallace, the earlicHt, tlie HtoutcHt, and the 
inr><4t fbndly rememl)en*d champion of Hcotti^h inde- 
])cndence: whose name iin« been preserved and 
magnified in the nnrollection of hJH countrymen, with 
an afl^^tion not inferior to that which led the Men- 
M*nianfi to {my divine honours to their departed hero. 
The fame of both reffts chiefly upon tradition, for the 
earliest Scottish author, who gives the history of 
Wallace, wrote morn than a century nfler his death, 
and the notices of his exploits in the Knglish chroni- 
clers are meagre and uusatisfiictory. ft is impossible 
therefore lurcuratirly to riepict his character, or to draw 
the litie minutely lK*tween truth and fiction. We see 
a fhrni of commanding and colossal pro|Kirtions, bnt 
we see it dimly, anrl the fiMttures nuist be filled up 
frnm our own imaginations: but we may at least 
trace indomitalde counigc, consUinry, and ]Kitriotism; 
and if these lofly 4|ualitics W(*re sometimes sullied by 
fero(Mt.y, yet, in Justification of tlie syin|mt.hy and 
Interest, which his career exclte-s, we may plead not 
only the character of the »^e, and the sufferings cn- 
f/urccl by bcotland under the Ku^UsU >|oW<:, but the 
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exacerbation of temper which must neceflsarily arise 
from a life of constant hardship and danger. Hunted 
continually from morass to forest, denied the enjoy- 
ment of domestic happiness, dependent upon \m own 
light hand tor the security which was to be found 
only in the death of his pursuers, it is rather matter 
for regret, than for stern censure, if in the hour of 
victory the call of mercy was unlieeded. And in fur- 
ther extenuation, we may add, that to control the ex- 
cesses of his followers does not seem always to have 
been in the power even when it was in the wish of their 
chief; and that it is reasonable and consistent with 
the bitter spirit of national enmity which long pre- 
^niled, to conjecture that the blind minstrel, who is his 
princi|)al biographer, consulted the passions and pre- 
judices of his hearers no less by exaggerating the 
deeds of vengeance acted by his hero, than his hair- 
breadth esca]>es, and almost super-human might. 

It is amusing to note how party spirit has biassed 
the view taken of his origin and motives. The Eng- 
lish writers speak of him slightingly, without notice 
of the extraordinary qualities ascribed to liim, as a 
common robber, who having by degrees collected 
round him a large band of des|)erate men, was em- 
boldened to attack and ])lunder the suite of Ormesby, 
chief justiciary of Scotland. Compare this with the 
account given by Bower ^, in whose eyes, it is but fair 
to say, the having fought stoutly in defence of Scotland 
was cloak enough to cover a multitude of offences. 

" In the same year (1297) that famous warrior 
IVilliam Wallace, the hammer and the scourge of 
the English, son of a noble knight of the same name, 
lifted up his head ; and when he saw the affliction of 
his nation, and the goods of the Scots delivered into 
the hands of their enemies, his heart pined and was 

♦ Rower continued the Scotichronicon of Fordun. The wbolo 
work 18 usually quoted under the latter name. 
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sore nfffictw!. For he was tall of statiire,*^ _ 
in body, of calm aspect, and chcerfiil cmm^TMiMcA'' 
broad shouldered, bip: boned, proportirtnately 't!ait^'[ 
lent, pleajmnt, yet stern to behold, thick loined, jtoW'- 
erful of limb, a moKt stout champion, and very nfaic^' 
and well knit in all his joints. Moreover the M6& 
High had so distinp^iished him by a certain ppejk>*h'' 
sessing mirthfiilness, had so graced with f^orii^ 
heavenly gift both his deeds and words, that !)y hfe" 
mere aspect he disposed the hearts of all tmc ScbU' 
to love him. And no wonder, for he was most 
generous, in judgment most just, in ministering 
comfort most patient, in council most wise, in suffer- 
ance most enduring, in K])eoch most eloquent : above 
all thinp^ hostile to lies and falsehmxi, and abhorrent 
of treachery : wherefore the Lord \vas with him, 
through whom he was in all things pros])erous, vene- 
rating the church, revering churchmen, su]iporting 
the poor and widowed, cherishing orphans, niising 
the oppressed, lying in wait for tliieves and robbers, 
and without reward inflicting deserved pimishmcnt 
upon them." 

The following extract comprises such particulars 
of his early career, as seem entitled to historical 
credit. " At this time (1297) and out of this middle 
class of the lesser barons, arose an extraordinary indi- 
vidual, who was at first driven into the field by in- 
tolerable injury and despair, and who in a short 
perioid of time, in the reconquest of his native coun- 
try," developed a character whicli may without ex- 
aggeration be termed heroic. This was William 
Wallace, or Walays, the second son of Sir Malcolm 
Wallace, of Ellersley near Paisley, a simple knight, 
wiUMi6 fkmily was ancient, but neither rich nor noble. 
Ih"tho«e" days bodily strength and knightly prowess 
witff'^ the highest consequence in commanding re- 
sjfgct Mtid eosurfiig' success. Wa\\ax»^ YusA ^\V^<sa ' 
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ittune. His make, as he grew up to manhood, ap- 
proached almost to the gigantic, and his persoual 
strength was superior to the common run of even 
the strongest men. His passions were hasty and 
violent ; a strong hatred to the English, who now 
insotently lorded it over Scotland, began to shew 
itself at a very early period of his life ; and this aver-* 
sion was ibstered in the youth by an uncle, a priest* 
who, deploring the calamities of his country, was 
never weary of extolling the sweets of liberty and the 
miseries of dependence. 

" The intrepid temper of Wallace appears first to 
have shewn itself in a quarrel with one of the English 
offioers, who insulted him. Provoked by his taunts, 
Wallace, reckless of the consequences, stabbed him 
with his dagger, and slew him on the ^pot The 
consequence of this was to him the same as to many 
others, who at this time preferred a life of dangerous 
freedom to the indulgence and security of submis- 
sion. He was proclaimed a traitor, banished his 
home, and driven to seek his safety in the wilds and 
fastnesses of his country. It was here that he col- 
lected by degrees a little band, composed at first of a 
few brave men of desperate fortunes, wlu) had for- 
sworn their vassalage to their lords, and refused 
submission to Edward, and who at first carried on 
that predatory warfare against the English, to which 
they were impelled, as well by the desire of plunder, 
and the necessity of subsistence, as by the love of 
liberty. These men chose Wallace for their chief. 
Superior rank, for as yet none of tlie nobility or 
barons had joined them, his uncommon courage and 
personal strength, and his unconquerable thirst of 
vengeance against the English, naturally iufiueuced 
their choice, and the result proved how well it had 
fallen. His plans were laid with so much judgment, 
that in his first attacks against straggling parties of 

o 
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till* rnirli**H. ho wii*< sriMirniHy Huocessful ; and if sow 
priscfl l)\ iiiii'\)»(Ht(Ml tuimlH'rs, liis sii))erior strenglh 
aiirl ttni\ory, ami the noble aniour with which be 
iiispirtMl [lis toMnwers, ciiuhled them to overponer 
i>\er\ etiort wliich \ms nmdti a|^inst them. 

" Tn iiiiii thrsc eurly and desultory excuiiioM 
uiraiiist the eni'iiiy were hi^^hly usehd ; us he bectiM 
:ui|nuiiit(Ml with the >tron;j:est piisst^K of hiii countiy, 
and aaiiiirfd habits of coninmnd over men of liene 
and tuibulvnt spirits. To thoni the ud\anUige WM 
nvipHMa). till- tlu>\ lK<<ran gradually to feel an un- 
fU)iii>tinir contidiMKv in their leader ; they were 
aecii^^toniod tn rapid niari'lies, to endure fatigue and 
])ri\ati(in, tn be on their piard against surprise, to 
feel the eflects o\' diseipline and obedience, and by 
the sua-e'^ses which these ensured, to regard with 
eontenipt the nation by whom they had allowed 
thenisel\i»s to be overe«)ine. 

'* The eonsequenees of these partial ad^'antages 
over the eneinv were soon seen. At first few had 
dared to unite thenist'lves to so des{)enite a band. 
Hut confidence came with success, and numbers 
flocke<l to the standard of revolt. The continued 
oppressions 4»f the Enp:lish, the desire of revenge, 
and even the romantic ami ]>erilous nature of the 
undertakinp: recruited the ranks of Wallace, and he 
was soon at the head of a great body of Scottish 
exiles*." 

Alxnit this time he was joined by Sir William 
Douglas at the head of all his vassals. A series of 
brilliant successes followed the union of their little 
armies : and such was the effect produced on the 
public mind, that when their united strength broke in 
upon the West of Scotland, they were joined by some 
of the most powerful of the ^fcottish nobles: among 
whom we find the Steward of Scotland, Sir Andrew 
* Tytlefi History of ScotUnd. vol, i. 
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Moray of Bothwell, his brother, and Winhart, Bishop 
of Glasgow. 

Such is the outset of Wallace's career, so fiir as it 
is matter of authentic history. His biographer, Blind 
Harry, carries him through a great number of adven- 
tures before this period ; but they |>ossess so little of 
interest or poetical merit, and are written in such 
antiquated language, that the reader wonid probuiily 
derive little pleasure from them. Tliey consist chiefly 
of rencontres with the English soldiery ; enterprising 
attacks upon the strong-holds scattered thnnighout 
Scotland, and the various events of a desultory and 
almost predatory warfare, in all which his knightly 
prowess and sagacity are represented as conii)ensiiting 
for inferiority in numbers, and as extricating his fol- 
lowers and himself even in the extremity of danger. 
The following specimens will i)robably be sufHcent. 

The first relates to the suq)risal of Dunbarton 
Castle. Wallace, entering the town, found the captain 
and pert of his garrison drinking, and bragging of 
what they would do if the rebel loader and tiis men 
were within reach. 

When Wallace heard the Southron made sic din, 

He garred all bide, and him alane went in ; 

The lave (1) remained, to hear of their tithans (2), 

He saluit them with sturdy countenance. 

' Fellows,* he said, < sen I come last fra hame 

In travail I was our land, and uncouth fame. 

Fra south Irelatid I come in this countrec, 

The new conquest of Scotland for to see. 

Fart of 31 our drink, or some good would I have.' 

The captsun then a shrewish answer liim gave 3 

* Thott seemest a Scot unlikely, us to spy ; 

Thou may be ane of Wallace company. 

Contrar our king he is risen again. 

The land of Fife he has rademyt in playue (3). 

(2^ neaswder. (2) ruling, (3) Recovered eivUwV^ • 

a2 
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Thou lall hera bide, while we wit bow it bt ( 

Be thoa of hiS| thoa tall be hanged on high.* 

Wallace then thoaght it was no time to staod^ 

Hit noble tword ht grippit soon in hand j 

Athwart hit face drew that captain in tenoi (1) 

Strake all away that stood abowne his eyne ; 

Ane othir braithly in the breast he bare, 

Baith brawn and bayn(2), the burly blade through share; 

The lave rushed up to Wallace in great ire i 

The third he felled full fiercely in the fire. 

Stenyn of Ireland and Kerle, in that thrang, 

Kepyt na cherge, but entred them amang ; 

And othir more that to the door can press : 

While they saw him, there could no man them cess (3), 

The Southron men fiill soon were brought to dead. 

The following extract is of a more romantic cha- 
racter. Wallace being closely pursued by the English, 
had, in a mingled fit of anger and suspicion, struck 
off the head of one of his followers, by name 
Fawdoun. At night, when he and his men had taken 
refuge in a tower, they heard a horn blown at hand. 
Two of them went out to see what the cause might 
be; they did not return, and the horn was again 
heard louder than before. Two more were sent, and 
so, till Wallace was left alone. 

When be alane Wallace was leavit there, 

Tbo awfull blast abounded mickle mair. 

Then trowed he they had his lodging seen ; 

His sword he drew, of noble metal keen, 

Syne (4) forth he went whereat he heard the horn. 

Without the door Fawdoun was them beforn, 

As till his sight, his awn head in his hand. 

A cross he made, when he saw him so stand. 

At Wallace in the head he swaket (5) there ; 

And he in haste soon hynt(6) it by the hair, 

(1) In anger. (2) Bone. (3) Stop. 

(4) Then. (5) Cast forcibly. (6) Caught. 
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Syne 6ttl ^iln tt him he couth (1) it cut ; 

Intil hi« hCift he grtatly wu aghtat. 

Right well he trowed tliat wu no iprite of men. 

It was lonte devil, that tic malice began. 

He wlM no waill (2) there longer for to byde. 

Up through the hall thus wight Wallace can glidei 

Till t close stair: the boards rave in twain. 

Fifteen foot large he Up out of that inn. (3) 

Up the water suddenly be couth fare ; 

Again he blent (4) what perancc he saw there. 

Him thought he saw Fawdoun, that hugly sir; 

That haill hall he had set in a fire ; 

A great rafter he had intill his hand. 

Wallace as then no longer would lie stand. 

Of bis gude men full great mervcill had he, 

How they were lost through bis fell fantai^. 

Ill the spring of 1297 his career of victory was 
checked at Irvine, by the di^Rensionf* and def<ertion of 
his antiy; but the cloud K(X)n panned away, for in the 
autumn we find him enpiged in the sicf^e of Dundee, 
ihmi which he wan recalled by the approach of the 
EngliHh, under the command of Warenne, Earl of 
Surrey. Wallace determined to await the enemy 
on the banks of the Forth, near Stirling, where the 
river could be crossed only by a narrow and incon- 
venient bridge, that scarce admitted the passagi* of 
two horsemen together. The Scottish army consisted 
of forty thousand foot, and (me hniidrwl and eighty 
horse ; the English of Rfly thousand foot, and one 
thousand horse. 

Surrey was probably aware of the strong jwsition 
occupied by the S<;ots, and the danger of passing the 
bridge in fece of the enemy, for he (lesj)atched 
two friars to propose terms to Wallace. "That 
robber," says Hemingfbrd, "replied, *Tell your fel- 

(1^ Could. C2^Knew ofno aAvanla^e. 

(9) Abidbg place. (4) Glanced. 
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hmn, that we come not hither for the benefit ef peaee, 
luit are prepared fur Iwttle, to avenge and to free 
mir kln^om. lA*t them, therefore, come up wfaeil 
ttiey will, and they Hhall find us ready to meet thtm 
beard to beard/ And when these tidinfi^ came to 
onr men, they that were hot-headed aaid, ' Let w 
^o up affainHt them, for these are but threats.' Bni 
the wiser fiart added, * We may not yet advance^ 
until we have well reflected what counsel to pumn/ 
Then said that stout knif^ht, Kir Richard Lnndy, who 
Imd surrendered to us ut Irvine*, 'My lords, if it 
shall he that we ascend the bridge, we are dead men. 
For we can only pass by two and two, and the enemy 
are on our flank, and when they please, will form in 
line and charge us. 1)ut not far off* there is a ford 
where sixty men can cn>Hs at once. Now then 
give me Ave hundred horse and a small body of 
foot; and we will make a circuit in the enemy's 
rear, and overthrow him : and meanwhile you. Lend 
Karl, and your company will pass the bridge in 
safety.' But they would not abide by iiis good 
counsel, saying that it was unsafe to separate. So 
t)eing divided in opinion, some cried out to pass the 
bridge, others the contrary. Among whom Cressing- 
ham, the king's treasurer, a pnmd man and a child 
of pi*rdition, said, * it is not well, my Lord Earl, to 
jMit off^ this matter farther, and to spend the king^s 
money in vain. Hathcr let us march up, and do our 
devoir as we are Imuiid.' The earl therefore, being 
moved by liis worrls, gtivc orders that they should paae 
the bridge. A strange thing was it, and very dlrefid - 
in its issue, that ho many, and such wise meni 
who knew the enemy to Xnt at hand, should venture 
on a narrow bridge, which two horsemen could hardly 
\mm abreast. So that, as some said, who were im 
that battle, if they hail fllcd over without bar or hla* 

*A town in Ay rehire, where many ollbavoMXT^^ViVAA^vib- 
JB/tted a 5hon time before* 
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dnnee firam^ break of day till eleven o'clock, still a 
large 'part of the rear would have remained behiud. 
Neither was there a fitter place in all Scotland to 
dttirer <xver the English to the ScotA, or the many 
into the hands of the few. The bannere of the king 
and eeorl passed over, and among the first tliat meet 
valiant knight, Sir Marmaduke iSvenge. And when 
the enemy saw that as many as they thought to over* 
throw, had crossed, they run down the hill, and 
blocked up the bridge-end with their spearmen ; so 
that from thenceforth there was neither passage nor 
iftum, but in the attempt many were cast over the 
bridge and drowned. As the Scots came down from 
the mountain, Sir Marmaduke said, ' Is it not time, 
my brethren, to charge them?' And they assented, 
and spurred their horses : and in the shock some of 
the Scots horsemen fell, and the others, to a man, ran 
Eiway. As our men pursued the fugitives, one said to 
Sir Marmaduke, * Sir, we are betrayed, for our com- 
rades do not follow, and the banners of the king and 
!arl are not to be seen.' Then looking back, they saw 
hat many of our men, and among them tlie standard- 
learers, had fallen, and said, ' Our way to the bridge 
9 cut ofi; and we are barred from our friends : it is 
)etter to make trial of the water, if it l)e that we may 
ass it, than to plunge into the columns of the enemy, 
nd fsill to no purpose. It is didicult, yea, impossible, 
Dr us to poss through the midst of the Scots.' Then 
eptied that valiant kniglit, Sir Marmaduke, * Surely, 
ay dear friends, it shall never be said of me, that I 
Irawned myself for nothing. Do not yc so either, 
)ut follow me, and £ will clear a passage through 
hem even to the bridge.' Then spurring his charger, 
le plunged among the enemy, and dealing blows on 
tither side, passed unhurt through tiie throng, and 
aid open a wide path for his followers. For he vf'OJ^ 
;all, and stout of body. And a.s he fought iVvws 
ilmntly, bis nephew, who was iifouudcd, hid YlOt^ 
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beifi|? ulaiB, ■lioitted after him, * 8if, RaVi mei^- 'Hi 
replied, 'Get up behind ine/-^'I eaniMlt,' he to* 
awettd, 'for my Htreiigth in p;one/ PrMentlyhli 
comrade, aft enquire of the name Sir Maitnedaka^ 
eanne up» and deftcenditif^ fmtn hin h<me, ha plaoei 
the young man on it, and said to his matter, ' Bii^ gl 
where you will, I follow ;' and he followed him III 
the bridg;e, ao that lK)th were preHenred. All who f» 
maiiirdt to the number of one hundred horwiMil, 
and Ave thousand foot, perinlied, except a few whi 
awnm the river. One knight, aim, with much diA^ 
culty, paiiscd tlic water upon hia barded horse *.** 

The Earl of Surrey quitted the field u noon u hi 
was rejoined by IVenge, giving orders for the da* 
atruction of the bridge. 'J'he ScoU, therefore, M 
not crosH to pursue their success : but notwithstanding; 
quantities of plunder fell into their hands, and the 
decisive nature of the defeat is evident from the conia* 
quenoes which attetuled it. In the words of Knighton, 
'* This awful beginning of hostilities roused the spirit 
of Scotland, and sunk the hearts of the Knglish.'' 
In a short time not a fortress of Scotland remained 
in Kd want's possessiDn. The castles of Kdinbuigh 
and Roxburgh were dismantled, and Herwick being 
abandoned by the Kiigiish up(m the advance of the 
Scots, was occu])ied by Walliure, who resolved on an 
iuimcdiate ex|N;(litioii into England, with the view of 
providing sustenance for his tnN)ps, and liglitening 
the horrors of famine, which now fell severely npoH 
Scotlaiul. 

"After tliat ill-omened beginning," Hemingfbrd 
continues, ** the Scots were animated, and the hearii 
of the Knglish troubled. Wallace overran and devas- 
tated the whole of Northumberland. In that time 
the praise of God ceased to be hearvl in all inomui^ 
teritts aiid churches from Ncwca8tIe*ui)on-Tyn6 to 

' Hemingford, Hint. Edw. 1., ed.Utaxa^) i^«V2i^-^. IE^isAmI 
^Mto umoiuu^iMtA bit rider. 
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Carlisle. For all monks, canons, and other priests, 
with all the commons, fled before the face of the 
Soots." Turning then westward, he passed Carlisle, 
which refused to surrender, ravaged Cumberland, and 
WIS advancing into Durham, when his progress was 
■lopped by the winter's setting in with unusual seve* 
rity : a deliverance ascribed to the miraculous assisti^ 
ance of Cuthbert, the patron saint of the diocese. 
** Returning to Hexham, where stood a wealthy mo- 
nastery, which the Scots had plundered on their ad- 
vance, three canons of that house, who, having no 
fear of death, had just returned, fled into an oratory 
which they had rebuilt, that, if it were the Divine will, 
they might there be offered as a sacrifice of sweet 
savour. Presently the spearmen came in, and shook 
their lances over them, saying, ' Shew us the trea- 
sures of your church, or ye shall instantly die.' One 
of them replied, * It is not long since you and your 
people carried off our ])roperty, as if it had been your 
own, and you know where you have placed it. Since 
then we have sought out a tew things, as you now 
see.' Meanwhile Wallace appeared and rebuked his 
men, and bid them give way, and asked one of the 
monks to celebrate mass, which was done. And 
at the moment of elevating the host, Wallace went 
fbrth to lay aside his armour ; and then, when the 
priest was about to take the holy sacrament, the 
Scots gathered round him, to snatch away the cup. 
And ailer Wallace had washed his hands, and re- 
turned from the sacristy to the altar, he found the 
chalice and the napkins, and other ornaments of the 
altar, carried off; even the book in which the mass 
had been begun, was gone. And while the priest was 
hesitating what he should do, Wallace returned, and 
seeing what had passed, he gave order that those 
sacrilegious men should be sought out, and put to 
death. But they were not found, inasmuch us they 
were not sought for in earnest. And he said to ti4 
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'* or his good deed*, and mnliood 
Orel (i(«ti», I hani My, are iMde. 
But M moiiv I trow not 
A« he intil )iv« davls vroucht. 
Wha alt hia Dvdis of price wald djie 
Him wurthvtl a erct Ikmk to wrvle 
And all thae to wryte in here 
I want both wyt and piH>d laysere*.*' 

For several vears atler this, we do not meet witk 
his name in the reeonis of anthentic histon'. The 

m 

blind minstrel trans|N)rts him to France cluring this 
|)eri(Ml, where he f^oes thnHig:h many adventures, and, 
amoii^ others, kills a lion in single combat. But we 
must hasten to the closing; scene of his life. After 
Edward had ovemm and subjected the whole 
coiNitry in 1803, all others who had distinguished 
themselves in the war were admitted to pardon, 
upon terms more or less hard. "As for William 
Wallace," savs the deetl, "it is covenanted, that if 
he thinks pn>])er to surrender himself, it must be un- 

contiitionallv to the will and mercv of our lord the 

* • 

kinpf.** T«> accej)t such terms, was to deliver him- 
self over to death ; he therefore betook himself to the 
woods and moimtains, and live<i u]X)n plunder. 

It is anuising to tnice the effects of national par- 
tiality in the contradictory accounts of the Scottish 
and Enfcli^h historians. Bower tells us that Wallace's 
friends endeavoured to induce him to submit, upon 
the same terms as themselves; and that £dward 
was so anxioiLs upon this head, that he offered, not 
only personal security, but an earldom, with ample 
domains, to be selected by himself, either in Scotland 
or England, as the price of his allegiance. But 
Wallace answered, that if every other Scot should 
submit, still he and his companions would stand 
up for the freedom of the kingdom ; and never, as 
they hoped for God's favour, obey any one except 

• WyntowD, VIII. xr. v. 65. 
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ley advanced unopposed, therefore, but found an 
pitable desert ; and Edwani, unable to replace 
chausted stores, was at length com|)elIed to issue 
s for a retreat to Edinburgh, ho])ing to meet his 
at Leith, and tlien to recommence offensive 
.re. At this critical juncture, when the military 
and wisdom of the dispositions made by Wal- 
became apparent, and when the moment to 
s and destroy the invading army in its retreat 
irrived, the treachery of her nobles again betrayed 
and to the enemy. Two Scottish lords, Patrick, 
of Dunbar, and the Earl of A ngiis, at day-break 
tely sought the quarters of the Hisho]) of Dur« 
and informed him that the Scots were en- 
led not far off in the forest of Falkirk. The Scot- 
>arls, who dreaded the resentment of Edwani, 
ccount of their late renunciation of allegiance, 
lot venture to seek the king in person. They 
their intelligence by a page, and added, that 
\g heard of his ])r()jected retreat, it was the in- 
on of Wallace to surprise him by a night attack, 
ard, on hearing this welcome news, could not 
eal his joy. " Thanks be to (lod," he exclaimed, 
o hitherto hath extricated me from every danger. 
f shall not need to follow me, since I shall forth- 
go and meet them*." 

he conseciuence of this treachery was the fatal 
e of Falkirk, in which the Scots were totally de- 
d, with vast slaughter, owing to the jealousy and 
nsions of the nobility ; and Wallace, finding his 
exertions thwarted, resigned his ofhce. 

" Beside the watyre of Forth, he 
Forgook Wardane ever to be. 
For lever (1) he had to lyve simply 
Na under sic doubt in Seigniory. 
Na the leal comonys of Scotland 
He wold not had peryst under his hand. 
* r///^v> voJ. i. (Y) RalVvet. 
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" Of his good deedf, and minhood 
Gret Gcstis, I htrd uy, are made. 
But 8a mony I trow not 
As he intil hyi dayis wroucht. 
Wha all his Dedis of price wald dyte 
Him worthyd a grct Book to wryte 
And all thae to wryte in here 
I want both wyt and good laysere*.** 

For several years afler this, we do not meet with 
hifl name in the records of autlientic history. The 
blind minstrel transports him to France during this 
period, where he ^oea throufi^h many adventures, and, 
amonpf others, kills a lion in single combat. But we 
must hasten to the closing scene of his life. After 
Edward hod ovemm and subjected the whole 
country in 1803, all others who had distinguished 
themselves in the war were admitted to pardon, 
u]K)n terms more or less hard. "As for William 
Wallace," says the deed, " it is covenanted, that if 
he thinks ])roper to surrender himself, it must be un- 
conditionally to the will and mercy of our lord the 
king.*' To accej)t such terms, was to deliver him- 
self over to death ; he therefore betook himself to the 
woods and mountains, and lived u))on ])lunder. 

It is amusing to trace the cflbcts of national par- 
tiality in the contradictory accounts of the Scottish 
and Knglish historians. JJower tells us that Wallace's 
friends endeavoured to induce him to submit, u|K)n 
the same terms as themselves; and that Edward 
was so anxious upon this head, that he offered, not 
only ])crsonal security, but an earldom, with ample 
domains, to be selected by himself, either in Scotland 
or Kngland, as the ])ricc of his allegiance. But 
Wallace answered, that if every other Scot should 
submit, still he and his com])anions would stand 
up for the freedom of the kingdom ; and never, as 
ihe}^ hoped for (lod's favour, obey any one except 

• Wyntown, \UI. xv. v. ^b. 
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monarch or his deputy. Ltn^iftoft, on the otlier 
I, says, that the Scottish hero offered to surrender 
. assurance of safety in life, limb, and estate ; 
i^dward's an^r was so hot against him, that he 
; into a fury at the bare proposition. 

iVhcn they brought tliat tiding, Edwinl was full grim, 
iod betaughthim the fende (1), tU hiit traytoure in lond. 
Ind ever-ilkon his frende, that him susteyned, or fond, 
liree hundred marke he hette unto his warisoan (2), 
That with him no met, or bring hU hede to loan. 
tfow flies William Wallis, of pes noaght he apedis (3), 
n mores and in mareis with robberie him fedis. 

ih Jhesu whan thou will, how rightwis is thi mede : 

rhat of the wrong has gilt, the endyng may he drede. 

Villiam Waleis is nomen (4), that maister was of thevM. 

riding to the kyng is comen, that robberie mischef cs (5). 

Sir Jon of Menetest sewed William so nehi (6), 

-le took him whan he wend lest (7), on nyght his lemman by* 

rhat was thought treson of Jak Short his man, 

le was the encheson (8), that Sir Jon so him nam (9). 

ak*s brother had he slayn, the Waleis that is said, 

>« more Jak was fayn to do William that braid (10). 

>eIcouthly (11) be endis, the man that is fals, 

f he trest on his frends, they begile him als. 

iegiled U William, taken is, and bondon. 

*o Inglond with him thei came, and led him to London. 

^he first dome he fanged ( 12), for treson was he drawen. 

•^or robberie was he banged, and for he had mon slaweu, 

ind for he had brent abbeis, and men of religion 

Hi (13) from the galweis quick (14) thci let him doun, 

(1) ConVi^ned him to the devil as a traitor, 
roniised for his reward. (3) FaiU in obtaining peaces 

(4) Taken. (5) IIa« ill luck. 

Menteith followed so nigh. (7) Least expected. 

Occabion. (9; Niramed, taken. (10) Office. 

11) Strangely. (12) Sentence he rewved, 

(IJ) Afierwatxls, (14) AlWe. 
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And )Yniiwf>M him nU hoiii(|!V)f Mhfl Itrmit tltMi In \\m fliti 

Ilin h^i\p Ihiin of nmMft, iiwilk (lA) wmi WUlUifi*! birt) 

Anfl for hn ImH nrnyntenfl thn wrrm kt hn ififlhlf 

On lonhhip IfmM UHiri*(17)hii htd no right, 

Arifl Alroiril Ihorci hi* knrw, in frln Meilv Mni(18)t 

Mill borly th(*i hpwiifl on four (pinrlpr^, 

To hung In four loiiriM, lo mpnp (1U) of hi^ tnhnMnf 

III iilfftfi of (ionffijrnoiinpM (20) nnd of hin iMttHpn. 

At iMuUm in Wm hnved, bin (|uiirt«rii ere l«v«d (81 )f h 

Kcotlnnd )»prpfl, 
To wiritrhip Ihcr inlen (32), hnd lere of hii wilaii, hoW will 

(hnt h(* ii|>e(l. 

II in not to rlrndc, tmytoiir mII ny^ih (i^)t k\n he }■ Worlbif \ 
\\\n lif kmII lift ijrnc, nnd din thorf^h pyni'i wUhoiitrn rrMre). , 
ThiiM mny nipn hrre, r Ind for to Iprp, to hlupgpn In pay* (34)i ' 
It f>illi« in hin o)c, thnt )irwf.« nrpt hi|;h, with thtf Wiiliiyi, j 

l^nglnfl't Chrnnivtf nf Udw* I 

"Thv (lay iifU^r liin nrrivnl nt London, lie wts 
l)ronf()it on liorMcluick Ui WrRiininM^T, Urn mayors 
f«)i('riirM fMid Hldcrnirn, nnd nuuiy otliem, licAh on 
for»t find liorM'bnrk, mromfinnyinf^ him ; and in the 
fcrcdtc hall ni Wrniminntvr, he hciriff ptfU'ed u|Mm ih« 
Month biMirh, crowned with InnrcK for that hci had 
MHJd in tinirM \mnU that he ouf^ht to lif*ar a c.niwne in 
that Hall, (an it wan coinnundy rrfMirted) and being ' 
apiMMiclipd for a iraytiir hy Mir IVt4*r MnUorie« the 
kinfi^'M juMticfs hvv aoMWcrrd, that iie never was 
tniytor io Dw kinf^ of Kn^lnnd, I mi for other things 
w}n*rrof he wtm lu'cuncd, hp confi'MM^d thent, and wai 
afVr li(Mid«*d and (piartcrrd *." 

Kin h(*ad wan net up at Innidon, hifi (|iiaripfN were 

(Ki) Kmbnwplird him whilf* wnrrn. (Ifi) 8ucb. 

(17) SeimI thfirci. 

(18^ DnMroyed wbprtt. In innny diffemnt placm. 

(19) In memory. (W) Htundftrdn. 

W) ll«Rd. WflrnloftCP) ('Z2) f 

(23j It in not to bp fpMrprI n tmitor ubiill tkiicc6«d. 

(U4) A l«d Icnrn (P) to build in peftc«. 

• Stow, Ud^r.l. 
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sent to Newcastle, Berwick, Perth, and Aberdeen. 
But Edward reaped no advantage firom this act of 
cruelt)' and injustice, except the gratification of his 
implacable temper. If intimidation was his object, it 
failed, as was to be expected in tlie case of a high 
spirited people : and the only effect of raising these 
ghastly trophies, was to inspire a deeper hatred of 
the tyrant who commanded them, and of the trea- 
cherous minister of his revenge. The latter long con- 
tinued to be an object of especial hatred to the 
Scottish nation ; and is condemned to shame in its tra- 
ditional literature under the fitting title of the " false 
Menteith." 

Here, it might be supposed, history must end, and 
the ultimate destiny of the oppressor and oppressed, 
the t}Tant and his victim, remain a mystery until the 
time when all things shall be brought to light. But 
the patriotic chronicler before quoted, who probably 
could not bear that the last scene of his hero should 
be one of suffering and degradation, undertakes to 
enlighten our curiosity on this subject. We read in 
the continuation of Fordun by Bower, that, according 
to the testimony of many credible Englishmen, " an 
holy hermit, being rapt in the spirit, saw innumerable 
souls delivered from purgatory marshalling the way, 
while the spirit of Wallace was conducted to heaven 
by angels, in reward of his inflexible patriotism. To 
whom the proverb may be applied, * The memory of 
the just with praise, and the name of the wicked 
stinketh.' *' 

Soon afler, he proceeds to illustrate the latter 
clause of the proverb. When Edward died upon his 
march to Scotland, an EngHsh knight, Baiuiister by 
name, upon the night of his decease, saw in a trance 
his lord the king, surrounded by a multitude of devils, 
who were mocking him with much laughter, and 
saying, 

u2 
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En rex Kdwtrduii, dpbacchtOR iit leopardui ! 
Olim dum vixit pnpulum Dri maleflixit. 
Nobifl viiK lalia comcN ibiM, care Kodalix, 
Quo condomneriK, ut dosmonibus Hocieriii. 
Te Hequimur voto proriiui torporc remoto*. 

Meanwhile they drove him on with whipH and scor- 
pioiiH. " Let us sinp^, they Haid, tlie canticle of 
death, beHceminp^ this wicked sou) ; because nhe ii 
the daughter of death, and food of fire luiquenchable; 
the friend of darkness, and enemy of light." And 
then they repeated, Kii rex, &c. 

While thus tormented by the evil ftpirits, he 
turned, said the knight, his trembling and bloodleti 
visage towards me, as if to implore the aid which I 
was used to minister to him. But when voice and 
sense both deserted me, he cast u|H)n me such a 
dreadful look, that while 1 live and remember it I 
can never more be cheerful. With that, he was in a 
moment swallowed up into the infernal pit, exclaiming 
in a doleful voice, 

I leu cur peccavi P fallor quia non bene cavi. 
lieu cur peccavi P peril ot nihil est quod amavi. 
Ilru cur peccavi P video, quia littun aravi. 
Cum ludoro gravi mibimet tormenta paravi f. 

Bannister was so terrified by this vision, that he 
forsook the world and its vanities, and, for the im- 
provement of his life and conversation, spent his 
latter days in solitude I, 

* It ia impoxNiblo in Knglifih to give the odd eiTcct of the leonint 

rbymo. The meaning of these rude lines may bo as rudely given 

thus: 

I3cho1(l thfl proud and cruel kinfCt who likA a leopard dread. 
In life tht* propir of the Lord did put \n woi>ful MtfMd: 
Fur which, Kood friend^ along with »» unto that place of woo, 
Where frirndn and devilH company, right merrily you go. 

j Why did I Kin, woe, woe ii me ? and took no heed or thought. 
Why did I nin, wo«, woe i» me ? all that I loved i» nonght. 
Why did 1 win, woe, woe ii me? my seed uiwo the Mhoro 
I vowed with toil and sweat, to reap of pains an eodlem store. 

I Lib. xi'u 13. 
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Scotland did not lon^ lang^iish in want of a de- 
liverer. The place of Wallace was quickly filled up 
by one scarce his inferior in knightly renown, or in 
the affections of his countrymen. Were it not for the 
length of this article, we should willingly narrate some 
of the exploits and hair-breadth escapes which ]jro- 
cured for Robert Bruce, even among the English, 
the reputation of being the third best knight in 
Europe ; but we must hasten to conclude with the 
panegyric of the affectionate Hower. 

" Tliere is no living man who is able to narrate 
tl)e story of those complicated misfortunes, which 
b^U him in the conmiencement of this war ; his fre- 
quent perils, his retreats, the care and weariness, the 
hunger and thirst, the watching and fasting, the cold 
and nakedness, to which lie exposed his (lerson, the 
exile into which he was driven, the snares and am- 
bushes which he escaped, the seizure, imprisonment, 
execution, and utter destruction of his dearest friends 
and relatives. And if, in addition to these almost 
innumerable and untoward events which he ever 
bore with a cheerfiil and imconquered spirit, any 
man should undertake to describe his individual con- 
flicts and personal successes, those courageous and 
single-handed combats in which, by the favour of 
God, and his own great strength and courage, he 
would often penetrate into the thickest of the enemy, 
— now becoming the assailant, and cutting down all 
who op]>osed him ; at another time, acting on the 
defensive, and evincing equal talents in escaping 
from what seemed inevitable death ; — if any writer 
shall do this, he will prove, if £ am not mistaken, 
that he had no equal in his own time, either in 
knightly prowess, or in strength and vigour of 
body*." 

* Lib* xii. 9. 
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Chapter III. 

Treatment of PrUoDen of War— Crostw— Roman Trinrnphi Bapti 
Valerian — Inprisonraent of Bajaxet— Hit treatment of tba Ma 
P onc kau t, and KU Compaaum^— Cliaafea prodaeed by tba uAwtm 
Cinlisatioa^Effeet of Feudal Inetitationa— Aaeedole fraai Wnkt 
Condaet of tiie Black Prince towards the Conttabila Da Oaendn^ 
the King of France. 

The wealth of Crcesus is proyerbial, and the yic 
' tudes of his fortune have been a fayourite subjed 
moralists in all ages. InMitford's History of Gn 
as well as in that published in the Library of Ui 
Knowledge, all notice of them is confined to 
simple statement, that he was conquered by C3 
The circumstances of his treatment, however, as 
are related by Herodotus, are curious ; and we 
pose, therefore, to translate them literally from 
author, leaving it to the reader's discretion to r 
whatever is evidently fabulous. 

It is well known that he was induced to make 
upon Cyrus by an ambiguous response of the 
phic oracle, which predicted to him, " that if he i 
war upon the Persians, he would destroy a | 
empire." The oracle was a very safe one. Cm 
understood it, that the Persian empire woulc 
destroyed : but the credit of the god was eqi 
supported by the event which really took place 
defeat of Croesus, and the destruction of his 1 
dom. Upon his defeat he took refuge in Sf 
which was besieged, and ultimately stormed, 
the Persians captured Sardis, and took CitBSus t 
afler he had reigned fourteen years; and led 
before Cyrus, who caused a mighty funeral pile ' 
built, upon which he set Croesus, in fetters, and 
him fourteen Lydian youths ; wYiei^iei \X. ^«c^ \ 
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mind to offer them to some deity as the first-fruits 
of his conquest, or with intention to perform some 
TOW, or because he had heard of Croesus's piety, and 
therefore set him upon the pile, that he might know 
whether any god would deliver him from being burnt 
alive. Howbeit, he did so : but while Croesus stood 
upon the pile, it struck him, even in this extremity of 
evil, that Solon was inspired, when he said that no 
man ought to be called happy while he was yetahve*. 
And when this thought occurred to him, after being 
long silent, he thrice repeated with groans the name of 
Solon. Cyrus heard him, and bade the interpreters 
ask who this Solon, whom he invoked, might be ; and 
they drew near, and did so. But Croesus spoke not 
for some time, and replied at length, when he was 
compelled, *One whom I would rather than much 
wealth, were introduced to the conversation of all 
monarchs.' But as he spoke unintelligibly to them, 
they again asked what he meant; and when they 
became urgent and troublesome he related at length 
how Solon, an Athenian, came to him, and having 
beheld all his treasures, set them at nought, having 
spoken to such purpose that all things had happened 
according to his words, which yet bore no especial 
reference to himself more than to the rest of man- 
kind, particularly to those who trusted in their own 
good fortune. So by the time Croesus had given this 
account, the pile being lighted, the outside of it was 
in flames. And when Cyrus heard from the inter- 
preters what Croesus said, he repented, and reflected, 
that he, being but a man himself, was casting another 
alive into the flames who formerly had been no whit 

* In the celebrated interview between Solon and Croesus, the 
sage first offended the king bv questioning the power of wealth to 

{produce happiness, and concluded by reading him a long moral 
essoD, to the purport, that since no man knew what the morrow 
might produce, no man could be called happy until present pros* 
perity was crowned by a happy death. 
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iiiforior to hiiiiw^lf' in pnwprrity: hikI being alio 
in (irt'iul of divine viMifceiUH^iS and coniddvring thit- 
noiliinff hunniii iH uiichiin^cabli!, he ordered the 
fini to 1)0 fortUwitli rxiin|0UHli«d, and ('faatMi 
with hiH coinpiinionH, to hv. tui&un down : but Ua 
ofIi(U*rH, with idl Uu'ir rndviivonm, w«ro uiuibb U) 
niuNtvr ii. T\w\\ Vui'hmh, un thu LydiunH fiiiy, dit- 
rnvt!rinf(ihiit CyniH hiid rliun|(r(l hin |nir|MiHtt, whtfi 
he Haw that nil wrru endeavour inf(, und yot waivi 
unalihH-ofiuiMieh Ihe (iro, callvd hnidly n|H»n Apolkh 
iiitroiitinf^the fo»d, if thiii \w ever had niferttd any aOf 
(•e))tiil)Ie f^iHH, now to Htund by, and dehver hiia froiti 
tlie preHiMit evil. And an he ealled u|Nni the god ia 
tcarH, Hoddenly clondH ('olli*et(*d in the miriMie itky, and 
tliestfirin broke (hiwn, and a t-orrent of ruin fdl and 
extiii^iiiKhnl the hre. CyruN, therefbn*, lusing by 
these nieaoM inHtnu'tiul that ('niwuN wuh a good 
man, and behived by the ^(mIh, intjuired of him when 
he wtvH eonu'. (hiwii from the pile, '(Vomoh, who par- 
HiiiMii'd you to invade my kinf^dom, and thiiN becoina 
iin enemy inntead of a friend ?* A nd he Haid» ' O kiogi 
I have (Unie thiiH to further your f(0(Ml, und my owa 
evil fat4*: but the f(od of the (ireeiauH, who puffed 
me up to war, him been the author of thcHe evanta. 
Tor no nam \h ho witleNH aH to ehooHe war instead of 
peiuM', when, in the one, fnthern bury their houh, und in 
the (tthur, houh their (iitherH. lint it wiw the pleaaure 
of the Korin that thene thinfc* nhould turn out tliua.' 

*' ThuH H|Mike (-ru'HUH, und ('yruH releuMed bimi 
and kept him near Iuh ikthou. ami thencwibrth trfsaUsd 
him with nuK^li reH|H!et *.'* 

'I'he e.vident int^irmixture of fable with thiH tale ifi 
ealculati'd to throw doubt u|Mm the whole of it, and 
indeiul it neenm at variance*, with the diarncter of 
(-yruH. I'hat Xenophmi omitH all mention of the 
circuniHtanccH relat&^d wouhl l>c a Htrong argoment 

« lleroU.i.HQ—Btt. 
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in disproof of them, if they were calculated to ad- 
TBnoe his hero's reputation ; but in the present case 
his silence is of little weight. The close resemblance, 
lioivever, between the preservation of Crcesns, and 
the miraculous deliverance of the Jewish youths con- 
demned by Nebuchadnezzar to the furnace, might 
warrant us in siLspecting that some account of so 
impressive a display of divine power had reached the 
western coast of Asia, and that the careless or un- 
ftitbful annalists of those early times transferred 
the scene from Babylon to Lydia, and substituted 
the names best known in their own history for the 
baibarian appellations of the Assyrian monarch and 
his prisoners. This idea may be supported by the 
expression of Herodotus, that Cyrus condemned 
Croesus to be burnt, *' because of his piety, that he 
might know whether any god would deliver him from 
being burnt alive." Cyrus was neither cruel nor a 
■coffer, so that we cannot suppose it to have been an 
impious jest, and can as little imagine that it was a 
serious experiment on the part of the Persian to try 
the power of the Grecian deities. It is not very 
likely, therefore, that such a reason was invented to 
account for the action : but the recorded preservation 
of the Jews, and the decree of Nebuchadnezzar 
' that there is no other god that can deliver after 
this sort ' may well enough have led to the inference 
that the monarch's object was to prove the power 
which in the end he was obliged to confess. 

No extraordinary quantity either of humanity or 
reflection was necessary to have impressed on Cyrus's 
mind, in the first instance, the truths contained in 
Solon's warning to his rival. But humanity towards 
prisoners was no virtue of antiquity ; and in this re- 
spect the practice of European nations of modem 
times offers a striking contrast to that of heathenism 
in all ages and regions. Our Scandinavian ancestors 
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and tho North Aniericim Indians put prisonen to 
death tor ri'MMiiri'^ or t(>r the mere pleuiiiire of inflict- 
in;; jKiiii : the rude Druids and the comparatively 
))oIi>lied priests of Mexico alike esteemed an enemy*! 
1)1oik1 the most ;r nit etui oU'erinir to their savage deities 
The hiMories ot' (ireeev and Home alM)und also with 
acts ot' atHK'ious cruelty ; while the Kast is notoriow 
alike tor the tretpient chancres ot* her dyna^sties, and 
tor the uii^paiin^ policy >\hich has prompted snc- 
cessixe contpierors to establish their own thrones by 
the evterniiiiation of all ))os«iihle claimants. 

It is not fair. howe\er, to select none but unfavour- 
able examples ; and of favound)le ones, few or none 
an' more celebrated than the p.Mierosity of AleiLander 
and the virtue of Scipio. A iter Alexander had gained 
the important battle of Issus (h.c. 333), in the F^raian 
war. Darius's family fell into the victor's hands*. 
They were treated with the res{)ect due to their rank 
and their misfortunes. '^ Not lonp: ailer, one of hii 
queen's eunuchs escaped to Darius, who, when he 
saw him, first asked whether his children, and hii 
wite and mother were alive. And hearing that they 
were so, that they were addressed as queens, and 
enjoyed all the resjiect and attention which they had 
lK)ssessed at his omu court, he inquired in addition, 
whether his wite had presened her faith : and being 
satisfied on this point also, he again incpiired whether 
anv insult or violence had been ottered to her. The 
eunuch atlimied with an oath, ' O king, your wife re- 

* '* Ci doivent prendre garde cils qui leur fames mainent avec 
euls en os. et en batailles, car Dai res li rois de Perse, ft An- 
toines, et autre prince terrien manerent Icur fames en lur com- 
paignie en os quant il i aloient, & en batailles : et pour cc 
furent de«coniit et occis, Daires par le grant Alexandre, et An- 
loines par Octavien. Pour ce melsmement ne devroient mener 
nus princes fannes en tcx besoignes : car elles ne sont furs em- 
pecchemcnt.'* The language is that of the thirteenth century. 
Croniques de S. Depyi; liv. v. 1. 
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mains even as you lefl her, and Alexander is the best 
and most temperate of men/ Upon which Darius 
lifted up his hands towards heaven, and prayed, 
' O sovereign Jupiter, in whose hands are place<l the 
fortunes of kings upon earth, above all things do 
thou maintain the kingdom of the Medes an<l Per- 
liaiis, which thou hast given to me ! Hut if thou 
wilt that I be king of Asia no Icmger, then entrust my 
power to none but Alexander */* 

Closely akin to this in all its circumstances is the 
celebrated story of the continence of Scipio, who has 
obtained immortal praise by surrendering untouched 
to her lover a beautiful Spanisli lady who had been 
kelected from the other prisoners and presented to 
him : and from the admiration testified bv all anti- 
qnjty for the virtue displayed alike by the (Irecian and 
the Roman hero, we may form an o])iiiion of the 
treatment which captives generally endured. We 
have no wish to detract from the praise which is justly 
due to them, or to under\'alue the merit of those wlio 
precede their age in humanity and refinement ; but it 
is worthy of obser\'ation that in mcxlern times, far 
from such conduct being regarded as an effort of 
virtue almost super-human, infamy or death would be 
the portion of a general who acted otherwise. These 
exceptions therefore do really ser\e to confirm the 
rale ; and the extravagant commendation which 
has been bestowed uj>on such self-denial bears incon- 
trovertible evidence to the general want of generosity 
in conquerors, and to the unhappy condition of the 
conquered. 

Few foreigners of regal dignity or exalted fortime 
fell into the power of the Grecian commonwealths; 
of their treatment of each other's citizens we shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. But the gigantic 
ptisp of Roman ambition comprehended tUe mo^t 

* ArriaDf iv. 20, 
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])owerfiil of the earth, and made them drink deep of 
degradation. The iiKual lot of prisoners of war wh 
slavery ; a practice bad enough, but common to the 
reKt of antiquity with Home: the institution of 
triumphs is her ])ecnliar glory and distinction. Some- 
thing may be said in palliation of a victor, wliOb 
having ]x)ssession of his enemy, obviates the danger 
of further resistance or revolt, by committing him to 
that narrow prison from which alone there is no 
chance of escaix;. But when a Roman genenTi 
,arms were crowned with success, tlie prisoners of 
highest estimation were carefully reserved ; and when 
all danger from their life was at an end, and their 
degradation, as far as external circumstances can 
degrade, was complete, afler they had been led in 
chains before their conqucror*s car, to swell his vanitf 
and satiate the pride of Home, they were sent to 
perish unheeded and unlamented by the hands of the 
executioner, and the thanksgiving due to the gods 
and the triumphal baiiciuct were delayed until the 
savage ritual was duly performed. "Those even 
who triumph, and therefore grant longer life to the 
hostile chiefs, that from their presence in the pro- 
cession the Roman people may derive its fairest spec- 
tiicle and fruit of victory, yet bid them to be led to 
prison, when they begin to turn their chariots from 
the Fonim to the Capitol ; and the same day puts an 
end to the conqueror's command and to the life of 
the conquered*.'* They led the prisoners to ex- 
ecution at the moment when the triumphal chariot 
began to ascend the Capitoline hill, in order, they 
suid, that their moment of highest exultation might be 
that of their enemies' extrcniest agony. There is a 
needless barbarity and insolence in the whole pro- 
ceeding which is peculiarly disgusting; and which 
was aggravated by the solemn hypocrisy of placing in 

* In Verrem. Act. ii. lib. v. 30. 
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ihe triumphal chariot a slave to whisper in the victor*s 
ear, " Remember that thou art a man/* when in the 
9ame instant they displayed so signal a disregard for 
the reverses to which humanity is exposed, and such 
contempt for the lessons which that warning ought to 
have taught. 

We may take as an example the treatment of 
yugurtha., king of Numidia; for whom, indeed, so far 
as his own meriU; are concerned, no treatment could 
have been too severe. " Marius, bringing home 
his army againe out of Lybia into Italy, took pos- 
session of his consulship the first day of January, 
and therewithal! made his triumph into the city of 
Rome, shewing that to the Romans which they 
thought never to have seen; and that was, king 
Jugurth prisoner, who was so subtill a man, and 
could so well frame himself unto his fortune, and 
with his craft and subtilty was of so great courage 
besides, that none of his enemies ever hoped to have 
had him alive. But it is said that afler he was led 
ill this triumph, he fell mad straight upon it ; and the 
pompe of triumph being ended, he was carried unto 
prison, where the Serjeants, for hast to have the spoil 
of him, tore his apparel by force from off his back : 
and because they would take away his rich gold ear- 
rings, that hung on his eares, they pulled away with 
them the tippe of his eare, and then cast him naked 
to the bottome of a deep dungeon, his wits being 
altogether troubled. Yet when they did throw him 
downc, laughing he said, * O Hercules, how cold are 
your baths.' He lived there yet six days, fighting 
with hunger, and desiring alwaies to prolong his 
miserable life to the last hour : the which was a just 
deserved punishment for his wicked life*.*' 

Marius, however, with all his military talents was 
but a rude and blood-thirsty soldier. From Caisar 

* Plut. in Mar. 



Hfl iiiHTonirAr i*arai«lhln. 

CHI i\w roitlntry, who l)irnii|(hitni ()u« civil wnni dii* 

pIliytMl NiK-llltl ^MllMllNily Itllll llllllllll*NN of (t*tii|H*r, w« 

iiil^iil liitvi^ i<\imm«Um1 It fitiri*r (*iillitiii(i« of Uiis irvuU 
niiMit iliu* to II iinlilc rtiriiiy. Uiit In IiIn tn*ntiii(*lil 
of ViMviiii^'tiirU lliimi* iiithli* (|iiitll(irN itiv «*ii(!hiiliKHl 
fill' llic* liiiti^lity itiul hflflhli rnu'lty wliicli Itii* tori*{Kii 
policy of lloiiii* wiiH iiioHi iiiliiilnibly cuh'iilitlc*il tii 
produce. Tliitl prince, itllcr ii nioNt f^tlliiiif iittd 
itlinithi NUcccHrtltil htiinil ill ilcfcncn of (111* Jilu^rlJM 
oC Uiiiil, lN*inH; HJnit up in AlcNiii, itiid ri*fliici«d tn 
•tktrcniily Ity C'lcMiir, Nnrn*iidc*rcd liiiiim*!!' to ihi^ vlt*< 
lor'N nictvy in Iio|m* of ohlitiniiiH' better ti*rniN for lijn 
(MtinnideN. Tlic Hceiie ih tlnm deHt*ril)ed by Dltifl 

CllNNillN. 

*' X'eifiiif^MoriiL bciiif< Ntill ut liberty, iitid iill< 
wonnded, iiii^;!!! liiive eHcii|H*d ; but hoping, lor thf 
wilic of tlicir prcviotiH f'reiidMJnp, to obtiiin tiir^^iveiK** 
rroni C'leMiir, lie went out to lilni witlioni notice of 111* 
coining. Atnl while the lloniitn ^'ellerlll wiih NiMttMl 
on the Iribuiml, he iippcnred niiddenly, no mh to itlitm: 
Honie perHoiiN, tor he wim tidl olNtiitni'e, itiid ninde t 
|;{;iilliitit iip|HMiriiiii'c in IiIh iu'iiumii'. All iiroinut lu'ltifi 
IniNhed, he Niiid nothing, but fi'll on hin knee, htretcll 
in^; out IiIn hioid in ^eMniv til' NOpplinition. Al 
otIicrN were Mrnck with coinpitNHiiHi, both by tin 
recollection of hih fliiiiier liiKh hlitle, iind by tht« ex 
eeediiiff piteoiCiiichH of the hpcelitcle betiire them 
lint C'leNitr niiiile thitt rinin which he chietly ehtM'<'t4*i 
to derive Hiilety. the hciivii-hl rhiii-^e iif^idiiht liiiii ; liir 
dwelling on the relnni liir bin fVieiidHhip, he iniide tli< 
injury iippeitr the heiivier. And Iherefinv he pitli^ 
him not in thiit coiijuiictiire, but liir the prcHcnt cimi 
him into boiidN, teHlg^in^' him nntil IHh trininph, iiflc* 
which hehlcw liiin*." 

* hioit.lili. tl. CuifeHr, in hia ('iiittnifiiiufitik, «lur« tlit« Irjiiii 
Mrlhtn ovttr tflili Ihn iiiuia iiolirii tlml VtiriiiifjetuiiA whn hUI 
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But Rome, which had so often insulted the majesty 
of fallen royalty, endured in the person of one of her 
emperors a greater degradation than any which she 
liad inflicted. When the emperor Valerian was taken 
prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, his life was spared, 
Dut spared that his age might waste in the most 
humiliating slavery ; and when the haughty monarch 
mounted his horse, he used the prostrate body of his 
royal captive for a footstool. That, said the haughty 
Sapor, was a real triumph ; not painting imaginary 
processions upon walls, as the Romans did. To gra- 
tify the victor's pride still more, he was compelled to 
wear the imperial purple and decorations, and in this 
attire, laden with chains, he followed in the train of 
Sapor, and exhibited to the whole Persian empire a 
striking picture of the fallen pride of Rome. This 
system of insult extended even beyond the grave : his 
skin is related to have been dyed scarlet, and stuffed, 
and then placed in a temple as an enduring monument 
of the shame of Rome. The Christian writers, who 
alone relate all the particulars of Valerian's humilia- 
tion*, see in it the just vengeance of God for his 
persecution of our faith : the reason, probably, that 
CKbbon seems inclined to consider the story as a pious 
fiction. If so, however, it soon obtained currency, for 
the Emperor Constantine, who flourished not nmch 
more than half a century after the event, alludes to 
it in a letter to the king of Persia : "All these em- 
perors (the persecutors of Christianity) have been 
destroyed by such a dreadful and avenging end, that 
since their times all mankind doth usually wish their 
calamities may fall as a curse, and punishment upon 

* ** Valerian for his persecutions w,as exposed to insult and 
reproaches, according to what was spoken to haiah, saying, * They 
have chosen their own ways, and their soul delighteth in their 
mbominations. I also will chouse their delusions, and recompense 
their sios upon them.' " — DionynuM of Alexandria ^ ap.Euseb, lib. 
vii. 10. 

I2 
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those who shall study to imitate them. One of which 
persons I judge him to have been, (him, I mean, 
whom divine vengeance like a thunderbolt drove out 
of our regions, and conveyed unto your country,) who 
by his own disgrace and ignominy erected tliat trophy 
so much boasted of among you*.'* 

Somewhat similar to the indignities ofiered to 
Valerian was the treatment which the Sultan Bajaaet 
is said to have experienced from Tamerlane after hk 
defeat and capture. 

Closed in a cage, like some destructive beast, 
ril have thee borne about in public view ; 
A great example of the righteous vengeance 
That waits on cruelty and pride like thine t. 

Voltaire and other modem writers have discredited 
this story, chiefly on the authority of D'Herbelot 
It has been shewn, however, by Sir W. Jones, that 
the premises of that distinguished orientalist are false, 
and his authority therefore falls to the ground. On 
the other hand, Leunclavius, in his history of the 
Turks, professes to have heard from an old man, who 
was in Bajazet's service at the time of his defeat, 
** that an iron cage was made by Timour's command, 
composed on every side of iron gratings, through 
which he could be seen in any direction. He travelkd 
in this den, slung between two horses. Whenever 
Timour and his i-etinue, on moving his camp, made 
ready for a journey, he was usually carried before: 
and after the march, when they dismounted, he was 
placed upon the ground in his cage, before Timour's 
tent." Poggio also, himself a contemporary, mentions 
this strange imprisonment as an undoubted factj. 

* Euseb. Life of Constantino, lib. iv. 11. 

f Tamerlane — a tragedy worth reading, to see the notion which 
Rowe had of a Tartar chief, and the absurdity produced by treating 
such subjects with the sentimental bombast of the heroic romance. 
/ M, de Massoa asserts (it is to \)e la.VLexi oti \{\% «w\Schntvi^ 
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The English reader will find gome countenance for 
the story in Edward the First's inhuman treatment of 
the Countess of Buchan. That lady having dared, it 
IB said, in virtue of hereditary privileges, to place the 
crown of Scotland on the Bruce's Head, and after- 
wards falling into the English monarch's hands, was 
confined in .a cage built upon one of the towers of 
Berwick castle, exposed, as it should seem, to the 
rigour of the elements and the gaze of passers by. 
One of Bruce^s sisters was similarly dealt with. So 
much for the devoted respect paid to women in the age 
of chivalry, and that by a prince who when young was 
inferior to none in knightly renown. But the de- 
moralizing effects of absolute power found a fitting 
<tubject to work upon in Edward's stem and unfor- 
giving temper. The original order for the Countess's 
confinement is to this effect: — 

" Ordered and commanded, by letters under the 
privy seal, to the Chamberlain of Scotland, or his 
deputy at Berwick upon Tweed, that in one of the 
turrets, upon the castle of that place, in such place 
as he shall chuse, and shall be most convenient, he do 
make a cage of strong lattice work and bars, and 
well strengthened with iron work, in the which he 
shall place the Countess of Buchan. 

" And that he shall so well and surely guard her 

not on ours\ that he knew a lady of the Russian court, in 
the reign of Catherine II., who kept a slave who was her 
perruquier shut np in a cage in her own chamber. She let him 
out every day to arrange her head-dress, and locked him up again 
with her own hands after the business of the toilet was over. His 
hox was placed at her bed-head, and in this fashion he attended 
her wherever she went. His fare was bread and water. He 
passed three years in this captivity, the object of which was to 
conceal from all the world that the lady wore a wig. The close 
confinement was a punishment for running away from her service ; 
the meagre diet a measure of revenge, because he could not 
prevent her growing older and uglier every day. — MimQtres Se- 
ereit »ur ia Russie, 

l3 
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in iltc flame cap^, that in no manner stiaU she 
out fronx it. 

" A nd that he do appoint one or two English' 
of the flaid town of J)erwick, who shall be in no wfae ] 
siiflpccted, who understand to ser\'c the said CounAen 
with nieat and drink, and all things pertaining' to her. 

" A nd that he do so well and strictly guard her in 
the cng;c, that she s])eak to none, and that no man 
or woman of the Scotch nation, nor any other appear 
beft)re her, but only the woman or women who shafl < 
be assigned her, and those who shall have guard of 
her. 

*' And that the cage be so made, that the CountesB 
may have there the amveniencc of a lair chamber, 
but that it be so well and surely onlered, that no 
duller may betide in resjx^ct of the castody of the 
said (\)uiitess. 

*' A nd that he who has care of her be charged to 
answer for her, bcxly for body, and that he be allowed 
her oxj)enscs. 

" In like manner it is onlered that Mary, sister of 
Robert Bnice, sometime Karl of Carrick, be sent to 
Iloxl)urgh, to l)e kept there in the castle, in a cage*." 

The reader will not syni])athi.se much with the 
harshness of Bajazet's durance, if he knows the cha- 
racter of that redoubtable conqueror, l^he following 
passnp^e will convey ii fair idea of it, and presents a 
good sixK^imen of the .style of the i 5th century. 

"in the year 1396, Sigismond, king of Hung^, 
sent sweet and amyabic letters to the French king by 
a notiiblc amba.ssador, a byssho]i and two knights of 
Hungry. In the same letters was contayned a greate 
parte of the state and doyng of the greate Tuiice 
(Bajazet), and how that he liad sent worde to the 
King of Flungry, that he would come and fight with 
him in the middes of his realme, and would go fro 

* Kymer, Foeden, \o\. \\. 
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tbens to the cytie of Rome, and would make hin home 
to eate otes upon the high altar of Saynt Peter, and 
there to hold his see imperiale. ThuH the kingf of 
Hung^, in hin letters prayed the French king to 
ayde and succour him*.*' In consequence of this 
application, a strong body of French and other 
knights marched into Hungary, under command of 
John of Burgundy, Earl of Nevers. They crossed 
the Danube, and afler a successful campaign were 
besieging Nicopolis in union with the Hungarian 
forces, wlien Bajazet marched to the relief of that city. 
The loss of the battle which ensued is attributed by 
Froissart to the precipitance of the French knights, 
who led the van, and rushed madly into combat, 
against the order of the king of Hungary, and with- 
out waiting for his su])port. The biographer of the 
Marslial Boucicaut, on the other hand, throws the 
whole blame upon the cowardly desertion of the Hun- 
garians. However this may be, the French charged 
in a body not exceeding 700 ment, routed the first 
body of Bajazet's cavalry, and penetrated through a 
line of stakes, behind which the infantry were fonned. 
"Then the noble Frenchmen, like men already 
enraged at the loss which they had endured, ran upon 
them with such valour and hardihood that they 
frightened all. 1 may not say how they laid upon 
them. For never did foaming boar, or angry wolf, 
shew a fiercer recklessness of life. There the valiant 
Marshal of France, Boucicaut, among other brave 
men, thrust himself into the thickest press, and well 
proved whether he were grieved or no. For there 
without fail did he so many acts of arms, that all 
marvelled, and there bore himself so knightly, that 
whoso saw him, still avers there never was any man, 
knight or other, seen to do in one day more brave 

* Lord Berners' Froissart, vol, ii. chap. 203. 
t Froissart. 
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and valiant acts than he did then"^." The E^rl of 
Ncven, the Lord oi' Coucy, and the other French 
nobitity well approved their valour ; but Boucicaut, if 
we may trust his biof^rapher, was tlie hero of the 
day. Mounted on a powerHil war-horse, he spuned 
forwards, and struck so fiercely to the right and to 
the left, that he overthrew everything before him. 
" And ever douig thus, he advanced so fitr, which it 
a marvellous thing tu relate, and yet true, as all who 
saw it can bear witness, that he cut through tha 
whole Saracen array, and then returned back through 
them to his comrades. Heaven, what a knight! 
God protect his valour! Pity will it be when life 
shall iail him ! But it will not be so yet, for God 
will protect him. Thus fought our countrymen as 
long as their strength lasted. Ah, what pity for so 
noble a company, approved so gentle,, so chivalrous, 
HO excellent in arms, which could have succour from 
no quarter, so ran they in to their enemies* throats, 
so as is the iron on the anvil t. For they were 
suiYounded and oppressed so fatally on all sides 
that they could no longer resist. And what won- 
der ! tor there were more than twenty Saracens 
against one Christian ! And yet our people killed 
more than S0,000 of them, but at last they could 
exert themselves no more. Ah, what a misfortune, 
what pity ! Ought not those disloyal Christians to 
have been hanged, who thus falsely abandoned them? 
Shame fall upon them, for had they helped the 
valiant French and their comrades with good will, 
not Bajazet, nor one of his Turks would have escaped 
death or ca])tivity, which would have been a mighty 
good to all Christendom. 

*■ Hist. d« M. Boucioaut* 

j '/ Aii)s cliearent en la gueule de leurs eniiemies, si comme 
est lejfcr sur l*enciume." It is a queer comparison: the only 
apparent resemhhnce is in the thorough beating which they and 
tAe iron wert both destined to undergo. 
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Great pity was there a^in the morrow of this 
dolorous battle. For Bajazet, sitting within a tent in 
the midst of the field, caused to be led before him the 
Carl of Nevers and those of his lineage, with all the 
French barons, knights, and esquires, who remained 
after the slaughter of that field. Sad was it to see 
these noble youths, in the prime of life, of blood 
so loAy as that of the royal line of France, fast bound 
ivith ropes, disarmed, in their under doublets, con- 
ducted by these ugly, frightful dogs of Saracens 
before the tyrant enemy of the faith who sat there. 
He knew for certain, through good interpreters, that 
the Earl of Nevers was grandson and cousin-german 
to a king of France, and that his father was a duke 
of great power and wealth, and that others were of 
the same blood and nearly related to the king. So 
he bethought i himself, that for preserving them he 
might have great treasure : therefore he did not put 
them to death, nor any other of the greatest barons, but 
made them sit there on the ground before him. Alas ! 
immediately afler began the cruel sacrifice. For 
then were led before him the noble Christian barons, 
knights, and esquires, naked, and then, as they 
paint on the walls King Herod sitting on a chair, 
and the Innocents cut in pieces before him, there were 
our faithful Christians cut in pieces by these Saracen 
curs before the Earl of Nevers and under his very 
eyes. So you may understand, you who hear this, 
what grief went to his heart, good and kind lord as he 
is, and what pain it gave him to see thus martyred his 
good and loyal companions, and his people that had 
been so faithful to him, and who were so distin- 
guished for gallantry. Certes I think he was so 
grieved at heart, that fain would he have been of 
their company in that slaughter. And so the Turks 
led them one after another to martyrdom, as men led 
in old times the blessed martyrs, and struck their 
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Iii*iiiIh iiiid cheHtH uiid Nliniil(l«rH teurfiilly with ((rcftl 
kiiivcH, unci ttftltfil tliciii wiLliiiiil mercy. Well iniiy 
one know Willi wtiiii woftil n)iiiiii^imii(!4SH iliay went 
ill tliul HHil proc'L'Hhioii. l\tr uveii hh the butiiher 
ilrti^ii a Itiiiili to till* hiuiiMfliltfr, mo werv our tfuod 
i'iihhliiiiiM, willioiii It Wiinl htfiiif^ Hpokeii, 1m| to dii 
lidlitt* Lhi* tyriuit, liui. iioiwillmtiUMliiiff that tlurir ' 
itiMiih wiLM hunl mill Uii'ii' c-iinu pitilUl, every ifood 
( hri^Liiiii hIiouIiI i«hU*imii Mumh thrice tortuimte, and 
horn ill ii Imppy lumr to reivive niu'Ii u deiith. I'or 
(iu*y iiiimt »MMiii' tiiiu* have ilii'd, uiid iUui f^uve tliem 
l^nirc to die ill the itiivitiu'enient ol' the C'hrhitiMI 
t'elif^ioii, the liidieHt uiid win'thieHt death (hh we in our 
iiiitii hohl) that a Clhristiiin eitii die; and aUo ha 
niitde iheni to he the eoni)MiiiioiiH of the Ideweil 
iiiiirlyrh, the happiest ot' ail the orderH ot'Saiiitii iu 
Pamdirie. i«\ir there iH iio doiiht htitjlmt they are 
Hiiiiilh in ParHdim*. if lliey met their title with good 
will. In thiN piteoiiH ptikeshion was Houcieaiit, tha 
Mtit'shitl of Kmiiee, nuked, enrept hin rtiiiall ehttlien, 
(petiK dra)ifi). lint (iod, who willed not to lotie hiit 
r>ervaiit, tor the Hiike of the ^(hmI Hervice which lie 
Wii;i to flo thei'eullei', as well in tiveiif^iiif^ the death of 
I hut f^loriiMts r.onipiiiiy upon the Saraeeim, uh in the 
otiier ^ivat heiielitM whii:h were to lolhiw from lli« 
talenlh and hy hih ineaits, ('auH(*d the Karl of Nevent 
lo look at the iMaihliut, and the MtirHhal at hhn right 
hnrrnwfnlly, at the very niouieiit thiil noine inie wan 
ahoot to Htiike him. Then wiih the foreHitid Karl 
wonderfnlly vexed at heiirt tor the deiith cd' Hiich a 
inttii, and he eidled to mind the j^reat ^;oin1| tlie 
prowess, loyalty, and vidonr, that were in him. Ho, on 
a hialdeii, (iod pot it in his mind to dasp his liandii 
together as he looked at liajii/et, and he made hign 
that the iSlarshal was to him as a hrother, ami that 
he hhonld respite him: which sif^n HitjaKet aoon 
uiidvivluudf uud reJeuiied him. \N Vv^vv V\vU«b&Tvv«iLecu- 
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tion was complete, and the whole field was strewed 
with the bodies of these blessed martyrs, as many 
Vtench as others of divers countries, that cursed 
Bajazet arose, and ordered the Marshal, who had been 
■o respited, to be committed to prison in a large 
handsome town of Turkey, called Bursa. So his 
bidding was done, and he was kept there till the arrival 
of the said Bajazet*/* 

Innumerable instances of the like ferocity might be 
produced from Eastern history. Rowers polished and 
pious Tamerlane put to death 100,000 persons in the 
streets of Delhi. Few men have so well and fairly 
estimated their own character, and the class to which 
they belong, as did Nadir Shah, when, to tlie remon- 
strance, " If thou art a king, cherish and protect thy 
people, — if a prophet, shew us the way of salvation, 
— if a God, b^ merciful to thy creatures," he replied, 
" I am neither a king to protect my subjects, nor a 
prophet to teach the way of salvation ; nor a God, to 
exercise the attribute of mercy : but I am he whom 
the A Imighty has sent in his wrath to chastise a world 
of sinners." The following anecdote, striking in itself, 
is the more interesting as an exception to a general 
rule: "In the year 1068 Alp Arslan, the second 
sultan of Persia, of the Seljukian dynasty, defeated 
and took prisoner Romanus Diogenes, husband of 
Eudocia, the reigning empress of Constantinople. 
He treated his prisoner with extreme kindness and 
distinction; he uttered no reproaches that could 
wound a humbled monarch, but gave vent to the 
honest indignation of a warrior at the base and cow- 
ardly conduct of those who had deserted and aban- 
doned so brave a leader. We are told that he asked 
his captive at their first conference, what he would 
have done if fortune had reversed their lot. * I would 
have given thee many a stripe,* was the imprudent 

* Hist, de M. de Boucicaut ; premiere pirtie|Cbap. xxv. zxvi. 
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and \inileiit answer. This expreflrion of haughty 
and unsubdued spirit excited no anger in the brate 
and generous conqueror. He only smiled, and asked 
Romanus what he expected would be done to him ! 
' If thou art cruel/ said the emperor, ' put me to 
death. If vain-glorious, load me with chains, and 
dng me to thy capital. If generous, grant me my 
liberty'.* Alp Arslan was neither cruel nor vain- 
glorious : he released his prisoner, gave all his officers 
who were captives dresses of honour, and distinguish- 
ed them by every mark of friendship and regard*" 

Far from wishing to cast an undue reproach upon 
the past by these melancholy details of cruelty and 
suffering, we should have been glad to relieve the 
narrative by more numerous instances of generosity 
and mercy. But that these virtues arc not the at- 
tributes of a savage race, V^ill readily be granted by 
all : that they are not necessarily the fruit of refine- 
ment and civilization (if that term be applicable to an 
advanced stage of art and knowledge, without a cor- 
responding improvement in moral wisdom) is shewn 
by the universal experience of the past, and nowhere 
more forcibly than in the history of Greece and 
Rome* The progress of society seems only to have 
taught one lesson; that it is better to make the 
conquered subservient to the profit or amusement of 
the conqueror, than to put him to death, like any 
other formidable or ofi^nsive animal. In man*s 
earliest and rudest condition, as a hunter, slaves are 
worse than useless ; for sustenance is of more value 
than labour, and the precarious supply of tiie chase 
is insuflicient to provide permanently and plentifully 
for his own wants. The avenging, or preventing 
encroachments upon each others hunting-ground is 
therefore a most frequent cause of warftire amon^ 
neighbouring tribes, and the massacre of the conquered 

* Msilcolm, History o( Persia* 
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i» p gpmpi i ed equally by raftnge and policy* We 
find aoooidiiigly that in North America a prieoner'ii 
oofy dianoe A cicape lay in being adopted* into the 
hoitile tribe in the place of some, one who had 
Ukn in battle. The still more savage practioe olT 
feaating upon priaonen is sufficiently proved to have 
existed at a very recent period in New Zealand. 
In ot]Mr heathen countries they have been reserved 
from indiscriminate slaughter, only to perish ou the 
akan of fiJse gods. But labour becomes valuable, 
and the omnmand of labour an advantage, in pro- 
portion as men emerge from barbarism* and apply 
themselvea to agriculture, or a pastoral life; ajid 
when it is found out that a prisoner's services may 
be nmde worth more than his maintenance, the policy 
of the victor changes, and he preserves an enemy 
whom formerly he was almost compelled to destroy. 
Slavery, therefore, is, in the infiuicy of nations, an 
index of increasing civilization, and an amelioration 
of human misery, since the bulk of mankind have 
ever hailed with joy a respite from death, even 
though existence be attended with degradation and 
suffering. A generous spirit, indeed, would be little 
gratified at receiving life upon terms of hopeless 
servitude ; yet even to such the introduction of slave 
labour lightened the evib of defeat When men 
were detained merely for the value of their services 
it was natural to release them if an equivalent for 
that value were paid, and hence arose the custom of 
admitting prisoners to ransom, wliich exercised a 
two-fold influence in favour of slaves: first by 
enabling them to acquire freedom at the sacrifice of 
wealth ; secondly, by removing the utter hopelessness 
and degradation of their state, and introducing a 
possibility that the slave and master might some day 
be repla^d in their original relation to each other. 
This practice was &miliar in the VLom^fv(i ^^^ 
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tlinufjcli rpveii^*, or llii* luMit of battle often cauM^d 
nwn'y luid iiiU*ri*Ht In he. iilikt* iliHn*f^mliMl. Mrlaii- 
chnly liiili«i*(l wiiH tin* flite of ii <'nptiire<l eity. 'J'he 
niltill iimIrN witi* iiHuiilly Hlinif(liU*n*(l, tin* tfainiilefi mid 
e)iil(ln*ii rcMTvecl for Hiitvcry ; tliom* ovtfii of the 
hifjCli(*Nt rank W(*ih< eiiiploycil iih iiuMiiul NervaiitR in 
the victoi'H liouHfliolil. ** Whiit fvilN,'* HuyH Prlain, 
** ihN*H ilu)»it4*r ii*H4*rv(! iiii* to Itohohl on the thrprihold 
of ll^t• ! My HOOH Hliiin, my dauf^htiTH dr»f(g;ecl into 
NJavery, my (rhamU'i-H phmdrmi, tin* very iiifiiiitd 
daNhcfl aK'iiiiiHL the ground in mournilil warfare, and 
my HouH* \^ivi*H ilnifi;;f^Mi Ity I lie ilc*Htruetlve iiundn of 
tlie (InH'kH. Tlie ilof^ wliicli I fed in my |Nilaoe, 
at my own talile, to pi'ol4*ct It, will tear me, even 
me, HlreU'hed dead at tiie outer door, iw iiiey Ue 
ravelling; in the veHtihtile iiip|iiii^ my bloml. To a 
yotni^; niuu it in heeomiiif^ to lie Hlain in warfiire, 
nieieed liy tlie Nhinp Hword ; to Nueli n(»tlilnf( tliat can 
iiiip|K*n in deitlh Ih niiN(*emiy, Hut tliiit dnii^H Niionld 
detile the f^rey heiid, and tlie ^rey heiird of a NJauf^h' 
ti*refi elder, tiiJH Ih the inounifulleNt tliiiip; that liapfieni 
to wretelied inortidH *.'* 

l<N)r the lot of thoNi' who were reHi*rved, we may 
quote lledor*H parting; N|M'eeh Ui Anflroinaelie. 

I know lim (lay dniwh iiIkIi wIic^ii Tniy himll full, 
WliiMi Priatii ttiid IiIn nutinii pitriili nil : 
Yi'X liinH for<'li(iiliti||H (if lliH ftilH ol Tmy, 
Mtir kiiiff, anil MiM'ulm, itiy pfncH diiNlniy ; 
\jf.hh (Imt my lii'ftliriMi, all tti' linroic liaiid, 
Slioiilil Willi tlitiir lilditil iinlirim tlirir native land | 
TtiBii lti(iu^;tilii of llititi in tnarii, to (Jrefi'ft ii pff^Xf 
l)ra|/^«d by I Iih Kra4|i of war In r.liaiii!* away, 
Of iliKA in tiiar:i, lifninalh an Ar|{ivn loof 
I'Hlioiiiinff rtdiiitunt ilia alloltnd woof, 
Or doomed to draw, from llypertsia'tf rav«| 
Or fromMoNMtia* fount, the nitsaaurml wave. 

*ll.xx\l.60-*7ti. 
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A voice will then be heard which thou must bear, 
*See*st thou yon capUvei pouring tear on tear? 
Lo! Hector's wife, tho hero bravest far 
When Troy and Greece 'round Ilion clashed in war*.* 

As time ad\-anced the (i reeks became more hu- 
mane, and the treatment of their prisoners improved ; 
insomuch that about the year 500 b. c, it seems to 
have been usual among^ the PeIoiM)unesian stutes to 
admit each other*8 citizens to ransom at a fixed sum of 
two mines, something less than eigfht ]X)uuds of our 
money t; and the Athenians released certain lianHians 
for the same sum X- The meridian s[)lendour of (i reece, 
as we shall have iliture ixx^sion to notice, is more 
especially dimmed by the cold-blomled cruelty of her 
civil wars. It is obser\able however, tiiat in the lOtii 
year of the Peloponnesiun war, the mutual restoration 
of prisoners formed a Cimdition in a treaty of [Xiace ; 
and this we believe is the first instance on recortl at all 
resembling the humane usage of tiie ))resent day. 

In the youth of Rome, as she grachialiy extended 
her dominion, cities were de]K)pulated to be refilled by 
her citizens, and their inliabitiints sold like cattle, by 
public auction §. In her days of greatness, when 
whole kingdoms fell before her, the rights of concjuest 
were necessarily more leniently exercised ; for nations 
cannot be dis|K)ssessed and enslaved in mass, liut 
the number of (Jreek, and of Syrian slaves, iu Rome, 
shews that the inde|x.'ndence of those nations was not 
overturned, without a corresponding loss of private 
freedom ; and those uncivilised coinUries, which could 
contribute little else of wealth to satiate a Jioman 
generafs extortion, saw droves of their inhabitants 

• \i. 447—461. Sotheby's Homer. 

f VV»ghtfor weight: to determine the sum which two niinao 
would correspond to in value is less easy. 

* Herod, v. 77; vi. 79. 

^ See the instances of Fidens^ Liv.lv. 34; \e;\\.N,*i^,— . 
Car///aye. yJppian, 

k2 
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M)l(l into cnptivity to supply the labourers and glafi* 
atf»rs of an nWv anrl dissolute empire*. The eneta^ 
tioii of MKNlcrM Kiinf|M* from these horrors is chiefly 
n't'tTibK* to thr iiiflueni^c of Christianity, which, how- 
ex er inctKrtiial to purity the minds mid lives of a 
vast inaioritv of those who have outwardly embrand 
it. has <ri\(>ii uncpiostionaMe pntof of its intrinsie 
e\(*ell(MK'e. by r(*tininir and enhir^ni; men*s \ifwi 
of inor.ility and benevoItMice, wherever its doctrinci 
ha\i» not lH»en altojjHi»ther obscured and comiplcdt* 
It is tnir that in the rei^n of Justinian. Constanti- 
no) ilc witiiesMMl for the first and only time the insolent 
s))len(lour of a Roman triumph, pnntcfl to Belisarini 
afhT the reduction of the Vandal kin^nm; on which, 
as on former cxrasions, the noblest of the conquered 
nation, hoadiMl by (ioiimer, their kin^, swelled the 
vain-irjorious ))nK'cssion. Hut the changed spirit ol 
the tinu's is shewn in the subsequent treatment ol 
them. To the kinp: and his iiunily a safe retirement 
and an am))le estate in (ialntia were allotted ; and 
the (lower of the Vandal youth were enlisted, and 
serve<l with distinction in the Persian wars. Among 
other claims to our pn^titude, the clerg)' of the dark 
apfes have the merit of steadily resistinp^ the practice d 
enslavinc^ Christians. Tho working of the feudal 
system was also l)eueficial in this respect. The aris- 

* In K|)irii% 150,000 persionx are Raid to have been enslaved Ipj 
L. jKmiiiuA Paulus. In Ca'sar's Gallic wars 1,000,(KN) prisonen 
were taken and of course sold. (/Vin. Hitl, Nal, vii. 25.) Aootbei 
million is said to have been slain : but these round numbers mai 
be suspected to be much exaggerated. Upwards of 100,00i 
Jews, according to Josephus, were reduced to slavery by Titus 
Cicero says of Britain, ** It is well known that there is not i 
drachm of silver in the island, and no hope of booty except ir 
slaves ; and among them you will hardly find learned men or mn* 
sicians." AdAtt.iv. 16. 

f It would be uncandid to pass in entire silence over the twt 
deepest stains perhaps in modem history — the Spanish conquesti 
iu America, and the slave trade. 
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tpcracy pf the laud were also its soldiery ; to make 
prisppers. therefore, was a greater object tlian to kill, 
fyr t)ie raiisqm ol* prisoners was a iimer-Huliujjf source 
of revenue to the bmve and {lowertul. And as the 
inferior classes might not be nuluced to doinestk: 
8er\'iti4cle, and besides passed naturally with the land, 
whether as seris, in absolute and acknowletlgtHl bond- 
age, or as vassals, free in name, but bound to the soil 
by all the tics of pro]K*rty, the victor had no interest 
in the detention of ])risoners, except sucli ns were 
able to purchase freedom. The Hingular iuHtitutionR 
of chivalry ^Iso exercised a strong influence in hu- 
manizing warfare. KnightluuMl formed a bond of 
union throughout Europe. Men ibught for gain, for 
honour, for revenge; but victory, which ensured all 
but the last, was seldom tarnished by cruelty, except 
in instances of deadly feud. We are by no means 
inclined to overrate the savage virtues of those times, 
or to deny that they abound in examples of most 
flagrant cruelty and oppression : but we contend, that 
compared with earlier ages, place even barbarism 
against refinement, the half-savage Teuton against 
the polished (ircek or Koman, we see the tokens of a 
vast improvement in this respect And we miiy t\ir- 
ther observe that of the cruelties recorded a lurgi^ 
pro])ortion arc foreign to the (|ucstion, IxMUg )H'r])0' 
trntefi in prosi^cution of the cherished spirit ()i're\enge, 
or to extract wealth from Jews, or others of inferior 
rank, and not on priscmers of wur. \\ e do not plend 
this in extenuation of those enormities ; the evil pas- 
sions of the heart sprung u]) unchceked into a ])leu- 
tiiul harvest of evil actions: but of cruelt\ to their 
prisoners of war, the Euro|)eansaud the middle ages 
were comparatively guiltless. Among them for the 
first time hi history, the victor and the defi'uted mixed 
in social intercourse upon terms of e([uality, without 
degradation beij3^ felt by the one, or au uudufi im^ 

K.3 
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ungenerous superiority assumed by the other : adi 
aware that on the morrow the turn of fortune might 
reverse their situations, and that disgrace attached to 
misfortune only when occasioned by misconduct*. 
And the lofty, though fantastic notions of honour 
which prevailed, tended still further to lighten captivity, 
when die word of a knight was considered as suffident 
surety for his ransom, and prisoners were enabled to 
obtain their release upon parole. No where is tlmi 
courteous and humane spirit more strongly marked 
than in the wars of England and Scotland during the 
14th century. Yet we might expect to find the war- 
fere of that century distinguished by more than usual 
inhumanity. The perfidious aggression, the inve- 
terate hostility of Edward I., were calculated to nuM 
in the Scotch a most implacable resentment ; wbSie 
the obstinate resistance, and successful reprisals, in 
whicli our northern counties were repeatedly devasta- 
ted, were equally well fitted to inspire the English with 
no friendly feelings towards their northern brethren. 
A hundred years had elapsed since the first quarrel, 
during which the sword had scarcely been sheathed, 
the fire of burning villages scarcely quenched. We 
might reasonably then expect to find these wars car- 
ried on * h outrance* ; to find no mercy in their 
battles, no gentleness or generosity in their inter- 
course. B ut the account of Froissart is very difierent 

" Englysshmen on the one partye, and scottes on 
the other partye, are goode men of warre, for when 
they mete, there is a hard fight without sparynge ; 
there is no troo bytwene them as long as speares, 
swordes, axes, or dagers wyll endure, but lay on eche 
upon other ; and whan they be well beaten, and that 
the one parte hath optaygned the victory, they than 
glorifye so in their dedes of armes, and are so ioyfall, 
that such as be taken, they shall be raunsomMl or 

*Seej below, the Black Prince'i iddreM to John of France. 
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they go out of the felde, so that shortely eche of them 
is BO content with other, that at their departynge, 
cintoysly they will saye, Gode thank you, but in 
f^ghtynge one with another there is no playe, nor 
sparynge ; and this is trewe, and that shall well apere 
by this sayde rencounter (of Otierboum) for it was 

is Talyauntly foughten as coulde be devysed 

This batayle was fierse and cruell, tyll it came to the 
end of the discomfiture, but whan the scottcs saw the 
englywhmen recule, and yelde themselves, than the 
soottea were curtes, and sette them to their raunsoui, 
and every manne sayde to his prisoner, Sirs go and 
unarm you, and take your ease, I am your mayster ; 
and so made their prisoners as goode chere, as though 
they had been brethem, without doyng them any 
damage *." 

Another anecdote of the same battle, from the same 
graphic and delightful historian, will ser\'c to illustrate 
more than one of the points to which the reader's 
attention has been drawn. Sir Matthew Reedman, 
the governor of Berwick, fought under Percy at 
Otterboume, and endeavoured to escape when fortune 
declared against the English. 

" Now 1 shall shewe you of sir M athewe Reedman, 
who was on horsback to save himselie, for he alone 
coulde not remedy the mater : at hLs departing sir 
James Lynsay was nere to hym, and sawc how sir 
Mathue departed, and this sir James, to wyn honour, 
folowed in chase sir Mathue Reedman, and came so 
nere hym, that he myght have str}'ken hym with his 
speare if he liad lyst ; than he sayd. Ah sir knyght, 
toume, it is a shame thus to flye : 1 am James of 
Lsmsay : if ye will not toume I shall strike ye on the 
back with my spere. Sir Mathewe spake no worde, 
but strake his horse with the spurs sorer than he dyde 
before. In this maner he chased hym more than 
• FiMiM4 rcl ii. cfp. 142, 145, (138, U\> 
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tliiv iiiyIeK, and ut last tur Mathue ReedQian*s horif 
found red and tell under hym : than he st^pte foitl^ 
on (he erthe, and drewe oute his swurde, and too|c 
corage to defeude hyniselfe : and tUe scotte thougjit 
to ha\e stryken him on the brest, but sir Mathue 
Uec(huan swarved from the stroke, and the spears 
poynt eutred into the erthe ; then sir Mathui 
strake asonderthe spere with his sworde; and whan 
Kir .)amcs Lynsay sawe howe he hud loste his ftpeftra, 
he caste awaye the tronclion, and lyghted afote, apd 
toke a lytell batayle-axe tliat he caryecl at liis (sacke, 
and handelcd it with his one hande, quickely and 
delyvorly, in the whichc feate scottes be well experte, 
and than he set at sir Mathue and he defended hymr 
scKc properly. Thus they tourneyed toguyder, one 
with an axe, and the other witli a swerde, a long 
season, and no man to iettc them : fyually, sir James 
I.ynsay gave the knyght suche strokes, and helde 
hyni so shorte, that he was putte out of brcthe in 
such wyse tliat he yelded hymselie and sayde . Sit 
James i^ynsay, I yelde me to you. Well quod h^, 
and I receyve you, rescue or no rescue. J am con- 
tent, (]uod Jloedman, so you deaie with me lyke a 
good companyon. I sliall nat fayle that, quod Lyn- 
say, and so putte up his swerde. Well sir, quod 
liocdman, what wyll you nowe that 1 shall do? 1 am 
your prisoner, ye have conipiered me ; 1 wolde gladly 
go agayne to Newcastell, and within fytiene dayes, 
1 sliall come to you into Scotlande, whereas ye shall 
ussignc me. I am content, quod Lynsay : ye sh^ll 
promyse by your faythe to present yourself witliin thit» 
thri' wekes at Kdenborowe, and wheresoever ye go, to 
rc[)()rte yourselfc my prisoner. All this sir Mathue 
bwarc, and promysed to fulfyll. Than eche of them 
toke their horses, and toke leave, eche of other. Sir 
James returned, and his entent was to go to his owi^e 
com])any the same way as he came, and sdr Mathewe 
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Reedman to Newcastell. Sir James Lynsay could 
nat keep the lyght waye as he came : it was darke, and 
a myst, and he hadde nat rydden halie a myle, but he 
met hte to face with the byfwhoppe of Durham and 
mo than v hundred En^lysshmen with hym : he 
myght wel have escaped, it' he had wolde, but he sup- 
posed it had been his owne company that had pursued 
the Englisshmen : whan he was among them, one de- 
mannded of hym what he was. I am, quod he, sir 
James Lynsay. The bysshoppe herdc those words, 
and stepte to hym, and saydc, Lynsay, ye are taken, 
yelde ye to me. Who be you, quod Lynsay ? I am, 
quod he, the bysshop of Durham. And fro whcns 
come ye, sir, quod Lynsay ? I come fro the batayle, 
quod the bysshoppe, but I strake never a stn)ke there ; 
I go back to Newcastell for this night, and ye shall 
go with me. I may nat chuse, qu(xl Lynsay, sithe 
you will have it so : I have taken, and J am taken, 
such is the adventures of armes. Whom have ye 
taken, quod the bysshop ? Sir, qu(xl he, I tokc in 
the chase sir Mathue Reedman. And where Ls he, 
quod the bysshop ? By my faythe, sir, he is retourned 
to Newcastell : he desyred me to trust hym on his 
&yth for thre wekes, and so have 1 done. Well, 
quod the bysshop, lette us go to Newcastell, and 
there ye shall spake with hym. Thus they nMle to 
Newcastell toguyder, and sir J ames Lynsay was pri- 
soner to the bisshop of Durham." 

** After that sir Mathewc llcedman was retourned to 
Newcastell, and hadde shewed to dyvers howe he had 
been taken prisoner by sir James Lynsay ; than it 
was shewed hym howe the bisshoppe of Durham had 
taken the sayd sir James Lynsay, and how that he 
was thene in the towne as his prisoner : as sone as 
the bysshoppe was departed, sir Mathue Reedman 
wente to the bysshoppes lodgyng to see his mayster^ 
and there he founde hym in u studye, \yeu^ v\\ ^i 
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u\i (iii\w . :\\u\ xivd ; What, sir James L^nsaT.vhl 

• • • 

iM-.U \i>ii lit if? Than sir Juiues came fiwthoflk 
^tut!'«i to i.\ 111. ;i 11(1 iT'i^t' li>ni^HMl mnrt>ue. and »3Pd 
IS\ :..\ t.i>ili. ^ir Mathiu*. rortiine hath brougfat ■ 

lixli ; ; tnr :i^ ^ulii- an I Uus fli'|iurtetl Itti \mi, 1 IMH 

liv I ii.iiiiKc.ilu' )i\^*>h()p|K* of Durham, to whomelai 
|iii^.iiiii. ;.*^ \i' lie to nil'. 1 lieleve ye shall natnd 
til I .i!!ir lit IMfulxiiowo to nu* to make vuur iVnauBH 
I ti i:.A lailit r \u* shall niuko iin exchainiipp oiwf 
all! It hi I. it' thi* h\>shofi)H' Ih* so contciile. Well fl 
ijMuil KiimIiikui. ur sliail un*«mU* nght well lof^uydi 
\i- >:i.ill il\nr tlii^ davo witli im* : the b\sshiin ai 
oiir I urn |ir ^on«* iortlie to t\^hl with >our men. 
i-aii uiit tol! what shall tall, \«i* shall know at th 
i\ iniiM'.r. 1 am lontout to (l\iie with you, qiiiid Ly 
sa\ 'I iiM^ {\iv*-v two kn\{rhtes dyned tu^ydcr 

Siiiuc danircr uni|ni*stioiiuhly there was, that whi 
tlu' inarki'taMr \alut' ot'iirisonvrs was so clearly reeo 
niMil. hunianii) \w)iil(l ho forp)tten in avarice; 
lapM' nrnu-innn.whu-h onr aa}iiaiiitunce withAIgie 
and otiur iiiratii.'al states, proves not altogether h 
)u)«>iliK'. Oiu' ot' tlu* raiises which prevented th 
till' union and iH{iiality pnulucod by knighthoc 
has lu'iMi allndrd to : and wo may find another int 
liii>'h-s}>inti'd notions of (H^rsonal honour which pi 
\aili'<l t. To ivliiso a prisoner his liberty upon pi 
niriit of ransom, oithor dinvtlv or covertlv. 1 
demand in<; a snni dispro]M)rtionate to his rank ai 
moans was hold dishononrablo ; tor a knight won 
ha\o estoomod liimsolt' disgraced, if it could be su 
poctod that ho detained an enemy in prison throu| 

* Frnissart. \ol. ii, cap. 11(>,(M2). 

f Wo iMiinot iloiiy tliis lueril at Ica^t to whit is calleci. vagvf 
cnou<:lt, tlio a^c of chivalry. Few indeed merited the appel) 
lion ot* Hayaril, ** s^ans pcur, ct s;iiis repmche," but many wt 
'Sans pour," and thereby escaped uiie luost fruitful source 
** rcprochc.*' 
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of meetings him in the open field. " Ai^er that 
^ Ite Prince of Wales ^vas returned from Spain into 
-li Afequitayne, and his brother, the Duke of Lnncnstro, 
^iiM> Ensrlande, and every lorde into his owne, sir 
-w; jfeitra m du Guesclin was styll prisoner ^ith tho prince, 
^crffed with sir Johan Chandos, and coulde nut come to 
23^ Mb raunsome, nor fynaunce, the whiche was sore 
_ff- Mspleasaunt to kynpf Henry *, if he niifrht have 
sf liended it : and it so tbrtuned aDer, as 1 was on- 
^ fcrmed, that on a day the prince called to hyin sir 
K Bertram du Guesclin, and deniaunded of hvni how 
5. ht dyde ; he answered and sayd, sir, it was never 
^ better with me ; it is reason that it shulde be so, for I 
^1 am in prison with tiie most renowned knyj^ht of the 
J, worlde. With whome is that, sayd the prince. Sir, 
^> qaoth he, that is with sir Johan Chandos, and sir, it is 
sayd in the realme of Fraunce, and in other places, that 
; ye feare me so moche, that ye dare nat let me out of 
^' prison, the whiche to me is full great honour. The 
^r prince, who understode well the wonles of sir Bcrtnim 
^j du Guesclin, and parceyved well how his own coun- 
4 sayle wolde in no wyse that he shuld delyver hyni, luUo 
, the t)Tne that king^ Don Peter had payed him all suchc 
f aommes as he was bound to do. Than he savd to sir 

' _ ft 

Bertram, sir, than ye thinke that we kepe you for foare 
of your chivalry ; nay thynkc it nat, for I swore by 
aaint George, it is nat so ; therfbre pay for your raun- 
some an hundred thousand fraunkes, and ve shall be 

' ft 

delyrered. Sir Bertram, who desyred gretly to be 
dely^ered, and herde on what jwynt he nu'ght depart, 
toke the prince with that worde, and sayd, sir in the 
name of God so be it, I wyll j)ay no lasse. And 
vrhan the prince herde hym say so, he wolde than 

• In the contest for the crown of Castile, between Don Pedro * 
and Henry of Transtamara, the former was supporled by the Black 
Prince, tne latter by the French under Du Guesclin^ who had 
been taken prisoner oy Sir John Chandos. 
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friadly have repented hymselfe, and abo MMne of Ini 
ciuiiisii\le came to hyni, and say d, Sir, ye haveHl 
(lone well mi lightly to put him to his raunsome. Aid 
so tlii'V wolde ^luflly hii\e euased the prince to hnt 
re\oked tliut C4)\i'iuint ; but the Prince, who wu% 
true and noble kniirht, sayd, sithe that we agmii 
therto, wo w\li nut lireke our promise ; it shuldebe 
to us a irretv n*bnke. shame and reproche, ifweshukk 
n:it put him to rauuMnne, seyii|^ he is content to 
}iay such a ^rete sonune us an hundred thousaid 
ihiu likes 






The t«)llowin^ story of William Rufus, which ii 
told bv William of Malmsburv, illustrates the character 
of the man, rather than the spirit of the age. Heliv 
de Flechia laid claim to the city of Mans, part of 
that monarch's continental {xissessions. He «ii 
taken and brought l>efore William, who said insub- 
ing^ly ** 1 have you, sir." " You have taken me by 
chance, said the baron, could I escape, I should find 
somethinfT new to do." The hot-headed king; 
shaking his iist, replied, " You rascal, what woukl yoa 
do? Troop, shog off, make yourself scarce — ^you may 
do what you can, and by the face of St. Luke, if you 
get the better of me, I will ask you nothing for this 
favour t.*' 

In conclasion we give a celebrated passage finom 
English history which is strongly and pleasantly con- 
trasted with the early part of the chapter. It is well 
known that the King of France was taken prisoner by 

* Froissarti vol. i. chap. 1239. Stibjoined to the chapter the 
reader will fiiiil another version of this stor\', taken from a aort 
amusing book, entitled " Memuires de Messire Berirand da 
Guesclin." The passage from Froissart, which illustrates the saow 
point in a much smaller compass, seemed better fitted for inaenioa 
io the text; but the other gives such a minute and pleasant repre- 
lentaiion of manners, that we caanot altogether omit it ; aod it 
ii too long for a note. 

f Lib. iv. 
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ie Black Prince, at the battle of Poicders. " The 
ay-of the batayle at nif^ht, the prince made a supper 
i hfc lod^nge to the frenche kyng;, and to the moost 
Bote of the fip^at lordes that were prisoners : the 
rince made the kynge, and his son, the lorde James 
r Bourbon, the lorde John D'Artois, the erle of 
'ancarrille, the erle D*Estampes, the erle Dampmer- 
fne, the erle of Gravyll, and the lorde of Perteuay, 
J syt all at one borde, and other lordes knyghtes and 
quiers at other tables ; and alwayes the prince ser\'ed 
lefbre the kyng as humbly as he coude, and wolde 
lat syt at the kynges borde, for any desyre that the 
lynge could make : but sayd he wivs nat sufficient to 
tyt at the table with so ^eat a prince as the kyng 
iras ; but than he sayd to the kynp^, sir for goddessake 
nake none y veil, nor heavy chere, though god this day 
1yd not consent to folowe your wyll : for syr, surely 
.he kyng my father shall here you as moche honour 
iod amyte as he may do, and shall acorde with you 
lo reasonably that ye shall ever be frendes toguyder 
ifter ; and sir, methinke ye ought to reioyse, though 
he journey * be nat as ye wolde have had it, for this 
lay ye have wonne the hygh renonie of prowes, and 
[lave past this day in valyantnesse all other of your 
partie : sir, I say natte this to mocke you, for alle 
that be on our partie that saw every mannes dedes are 
playnly aconled by true sentence to gyve you the 
price and chapelette. Therewith the frenchemen 
began to murmure, and sayd among themselves how 
the prince had spoken nobly ; and that by all estima- 
tion he shulde prove a noble man, if G ode send him 
\y£e, to perceyver in such good fortune. Whan sup- 
per was done, every man went to his lodgyng with 
iheir prisoners ; the same night they put many to 
rauDsome, and belcyvcd them upon their faythes and 
Touthes, and raunsomed them but easily, for they 
* Fr. journee^thoiigh the (lay has nut gone, &c. 

L 
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Mtydc, they woide »etU. no knyghii raunnom to hyghi 
but that irn mi^ht pay at hU eate and majpUaygm 
itill hi» decree. 

" The Mime wynier the prince of Wales, and such d 
EnK-hiiide m were with him at Banleatix, ordwjnBd 
for nhippefl, to convey the frenche kyn(^ and his km, 
ami III] other prisoners into F^n^lande. Then bs 
toryk the nee, and certaync lorries of (iasooyne with 
hym : the frenche kyng was in a vesHell by hymseUfe^ 
to In* the more at hyH caM, accompanyed with two 
hiindn'fl men at nnnH, and two thonHand archen: ftv 
it wiiM Hhowefl the prince that the thre i^ntaten, by whrno 
the realme of F' ranee was provemcd, hafi layed inNof- 
m:iri(ly and (!rotr>y two fp^tit armycs to the ententto 
m(*t(* with hym, and to f^ttc the frcnchc kynf^ out of 
hiN fiiind(!f( if they mi^ht : hut there were no nuch thsl 
B,]H'n'ii, iirid yet iliei were on the fiec xi dayes, and OR 
tlie xii day they aryvtfl at Sandwych ; then thqf 
yHfiii(>d out of th<*ir shypjie, ami lay there all thii 
nyfi^Uiv, luid tnrycd then; two daycft to refn'sh them; 
and on t he therde day they re kIc t'l ( !ani(*rl>iiry. Whci 
tlie kyui^ of Kn(>;l»ndo knew of their conimyn^, he 
cominaiindcd them of London to prffKin; theym, and 
their cyte, to reci-yve surhe a man as the fri'nche kyng 
was : tlien thi'y of London arniycd tfi«'»nis<'lfi», liy com- \ 
panycs, and the chief maiMt<*rM clotfiiii^ dillen*rit fro ■ 
the othiT ; at Kayiit Thomas of Canterbury the ! 
frenclii; kynfr an<l tfie prince made their otteryngwi, i 
anrl there biryed a day, and than rode fo RochesteTf j 
and taryed then; that clay, and the next flay to Dart- ' 
forrie, and the fourth day to London, wher they were 
horiounibly n*ceyvcd, and so they wen? in every f^ooi 
U}Vfint as they j>assed : the frenche kyn^e nnle through 
London on a whyte courser, well aparellcd, and the 
prince on a lyttell black hobbey by hym : thus he was 
conveye*! alon^ the cyte till he came to the Savoy, 
t/je which boube jjcrtayiied to the bchia|sc ol* U\^t duke 
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ster ; there the frenche kynge kept hyH houM 
a«on, and thyder came to Be hym the kyng 
|uene ofltimeN, and made him great feest 

been said that the Prince's conduct was too 
>U8ly bumble ; that in refusing to sit at table 
King of France, and in making him the prin- 
ect of attention in their entry into London, he 

the modesty of a conqueror, and exposed 
to the charge of hypocrisy. The censure is, 
kt erroneous, and arises from ignorance 
flings of the times. The humility of the 
rince was that of a vassal in presence of his 
rd, due, not because he owed allegiance to the 
France, but because that monarch was the 
le King of England, and in courtesy entitled, 
r as a visitor, though a forced one, to an equal 

of respect from his subjects. The victor 
)verlooked tiie fortune of war, and paid to 

prisoner the homage which he would have 
> nis father, and which the King of France 
ave received from tlie heir to his own crown* 

r4 B«merM' Froiistrti vol. l.chtp. 168, 169, 173. 
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EXTOACT FROM THE LIFE OF MESSIBB 
BKRTKAND DU GUESCLIN. 

f nr/rrrril t» im the AW, p, 108.) 

•* One day the Priiu*e <»f Wales wa« riaen froi 
fliiiiiiT, niid ^otic into a |)ri\atc chamber with Iv 
baroiis« who had \)wi\ sen ed with wiiie andspiMlb 
So they \)v^m\ to sptMik of many a bold deed of anaii 
<»f ln\e-|wss»jri»s, of battU>s, and of priHons, and hot 
St. Louis to save his lite was made priHouer in TmUi 
fn)ni wlieiK-e he was ransomefl for fine gold, ptid 
down 1)\ weiirlit. Tntil the Prince, who spoke 
without caution, said, ' When a good knight wdl 
appnned in battle is made ])riso!ier in fair feat of armi, 
and lias ren<lere<l himself, and swoni to abide prifloner, 
he should on no account de|mrt without his maflter's 
leave. A nd also, one shoidd not demand Huch portion 
of his substance, that he be unable to equip himaelf 
upiin.' When the Sin» de Lebn»t heanl these words, 
he U'^om to take heed, and said to him, * Noble Site, 
1h* not ixu^ry with me, if 1 relate what 1 have heard 
Hiiid of vou in vour abs<'nci\* ' By mv Hiith/ Raid the 
Prince, ' ri^ht little should 1 love follower of mine 
sitting at my table, if he heanl said u word against 
mv honour, an<l a])prised me not of it.' * Sire/ said 
he of Lebret, men say that yon holil in prisons 
kni^rht whose name I well know, whom you dare not 
delwer.' * It is true,* said Oliver de ClisHon, * I have 
heanl si^ak of it.* Then the Prince swore and 
boasted, ' that he knew no knif^ht in the world, but* 
if he weri> his ])risoner, he would put him to a fair 
ransom, according to his ability.' And Lebret said, 
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^ How then do you forget Bertrand du Guesclin, that 
he cannot get away/ And when the Prince heard 
this, his colour changed ; and he was so tempted by 
pride, anger, and disdain, that he commanded Ber- 
tiand to be brought before him ; with whom he wished 
to make terms, in spite of all who had spoken of the 
matter, and would fain not let him be ransomed, 
unless they themselves should fix the amount. Then 
certain knights went and found Bertrand, who to 
amuse himself, and forget his weariness, was talking 
with his chamberlain. Which knights saluted him. 
And Bertrand arose towards them, and showed a fair 
aeeming, saying ' that they were come in good time.' 
Then he ordered the aforesaid chamberlain to bring 
wine. The knights answered * that it was right 
fitting they should have much wine, good and strong ; 
Ibr they brought him good, joyful and pleasant news 
with good will/ Then one of them who was wise 
and discreet said, * that the Prince sent for him to 
appear in his presence, and he thought that he would 
be ransomed by help of those friends he had at court, 
who were many.' ' What say you ?* said Bertrand, 
* I have neither halfpenny, nor penny, and owe more 
than ten thousand livres, that have been lent me, 
which debt has accrued in this city while I have been 
prisoner.' One of them enquired of him, ' How have 
you accounted for so much ?' ' I will answer for that,' 
said Bertrand ; ' I have eaten, drunk, given, and 
l^yed at dke with it. A little money is soon spent 
But if I be set free, I shall soon have paid it ; he saves 
his money, and has it in good keeping, who shall 
for my help lend me the keys of it.' And an officer 
who heard him said, * Sir, you are stout-hearted, it 
seems to you that every thing which you would have, 
must happen.' * By my faith,' said Bertrand, ' you are 
right, for a dispirited man is nothing better than 
beaten and discomfited.' And the rest said, * that he 

1.3 
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WQs like one enchanted, for he was proof against every 
shock/ Then he was brought to the chamber where 
was the Prince of Wales, and with him JohnChandos, 
a true and valiant knight. And had they chosen to 
1)elieve him they would long before have disposed of 
the war : for he gave much good advice. And also 
there were Oliver de CHhsou and other knights, before 
whom came Bertrand, wearing a grey coat. And 
when the Prince saw him, he could not keep from 
laughing, from the time he saw him. Then he sakl, 
*WelI, Bertrand, how fiireyou.* And Bertrand ap- 
proached him, bowing a little, and said, * Sir, when it 
shall please you, I may &re better ; many a day have 
I heard the rats and mice, but the song of birds it is 
long since 1 heard *. I shall hear them when it is your 
pleasure.* * Hertrand,' said the prince, * that shsil be 
when you will : it will depend only on yourself, so that 
you will swear, and make true oath, never to bear arms 
against me, nor these others, nor to as.sist Henry of 
Spain. So soon as you will swear this, we will fully 
set you free, and pay that you owe, and besides give 
10,000 florins to equip you anew, if you consent, to 
this ; else you shall not go.' * Sire,' said Bertrand, 
* my delivemnce then will not come to pass ; for before I 
do so, may I lie by the leg in prison while I live. God 
willing, J will never l>e a reproach to my friends. For 
by II im who made the world, I will serve with my 
whole heart those whom I have served, and whose I 
have been from my outset. These are the good King 
of France, the noble Dukes of Anjou, of Berry, of 
Burgiuidy and of Bourbon ; whose I have been, as 
became me. But so ])lease you, suffer me to go. 

* This expression will remind the reader of a favourite flaying 

of the " Good Sir James" Oougla.s, the companion of Robert 

Bruco's dangers, that ^' It is better to hear the lark sing, than the 

mouse cheep :" meaning that he would T\evw «Vvu\. h\nv«elf up in 

« castJe while he could keep the open CicVd, 



I 
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»Por you have held me too long in prison, wrongfully, 
without cause ; and 1 will tell you how I had 
from France, I and my people meaning to go 
the Saracens. And so I had promised Hugh 
Carvalay, intending to work out my salvation/ 
f Why then went you not straight without stopping/ 
flud the Prince. * I will tell you/ said Bertrand in a 
loud voice. ' We found Peter, the curse of God con- 
found him, who had long since thrice falsely murdered 
his noble Queen, bom of the noble line of Bourbon, 
and of the blood of my Lord St. Louis, which lady 
was your cousin by the best blood in your body. 
Straightway then I stopped, to take vengeance for her, 
and to help Henry ; for well I know and siu*ely I be- 
lieve, that he is the right king and the true heir of Spain. 
And also to destroy, and put to an end Jews, and 
Saracens, of whom there are too many in these parts. 
Now through great pride you have come to Spain 
to the best of your ability, both through covetousness of 
gold and silver, and that you may have the throne after 
the death of Peter, who reigns wrongfully, by which 
journey you have, in the first place, injured your own 
blood, and troubled me and my people : whence it 
has come to pass, that after you have so ruined your 
friends, and you and your people have been all 
&mished, and suffered great 'pain and labour, Peter 
has deceived you by cheating and trickery, for he 
has not kept faith nor covenant with you, for 
which, by my faith, I thank him heartily.* When 
Bertnmd had related his reasons, the prince rose, and 
could not help saying that on his soul Bertrand was 
right, and the barons said that he had spoken 
truth. Then was there great joy stirring all 
round and about, and they said of Bertrand, one to 
another, ' See there a brave Breton.' But the 
prince called, and said to him, * You shaU not escape 
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me without paying a good ransom ; and yet it 
me that you obtain such favour. But men say that 
I keep you prisoner because I fear you, and to th^ 
end that every one may cease to suspect this, and may 
know that I neither ^r nor care far you, I will d^* 
liver you on payment of sufficient ransom/ ^ Sir,' 
said Bertrand, ' I am a poor knight of little nams^ 
and not so bom as that I should find help in pfentf^i 
And besides, my estate is mortgaged for purchase of 
war horses, and also I owe in this town fuQ ten thou- 
sand florins. Be moderate, therefore, and deliicr 
me.' ' Where will you go, ^r Sir,' sud the prinee ? 
' Sir,' said Bertrand, ' I will go where I may legun 
my loss, and more I say not.' ' Consider then,' said 
the prince, ' what ransom you will give me : for what 
you will shall be enough for me.' ' Sir,' said Bep- 
trand, ' I trust you will not stoop to retract your 
meaning. And since you are content to refer it to 
my pleasure, I ought not to value myself too low. 
So I will give and engage for my fireedom one huo- 
dred thousand double golden florins.' And when the 
prince heard him his colour changed, and he looked 
round at his knights, saying, ' Does he mean to make 
g^me of me that he offers such a sum ? for I would 
gladly quit him for the quarter. ' Bertrand,' said he, 
' neither can you pay it, nor do I wish such a sum ; so 
consider again.' ' Sire,' said Bertrand, ' since yon 
will not so much, I place myself at sixty thousand 
double florins, you shall not have less, sobeit you wiB 
discharge me.' ' Well,' said the prince, ' I agree to 
it.' Then said Bertrand loudly, ' Sir, Prince Henry 
may well and tnily vaunt that he will die King of 
Spain, cost him what it may, and he will lend me one 
half my ransom, and the King of France the other ; 
and if I can neither go nor send to these two, I would 
gpet alj the spixvstreases in Fiance to s^ il rather thaii 
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that I should remain longer in your hands*.' And 
when the prince had heard him he thus said : * What 
sort of man is this ! He startles at iiothinc^, either in act 
or thought, no more than if he had all tlie gold which 
m in the world. He has set himself at sixty thousand 
double florins, and I would willingly have quitted him 
for ten thousand.' And all the barons also marvelled 
fipreatly. * Am I then at liberty ?* said the gallant 
Bertraiid. And Chandos asked him whence the money 
should come. * Sir,' said he, * I have good friends, as I 
shall find, I am certain.' * By my faith,' said Chandos, 

* I am much rejoiced therefore, and if you have need of 
my help, thus much F say, 1 will lend you ten thousand.' 

• Sir,' said Bertrand, * I thank you. But before I 
seek anything of you F will try the people of my own 
country.* The news of this matter went through the 
city of Bonleaux. There you might see all persons, 
great and small, citizens, and artisans of all sorts, run 
towards the mansion of the prince to see Bertrand. 
A nd when the prince's knights saw the i)eoplc assem- 
ble thus, and knew the cause of their coming, they 
brought the said Bertrand to lean out at a window, 
who laughed heartily at the matter. And when the 
commoners saw him from a distance, they said, * He 
is a downright enemy ! cursed be the hour that he 
escapes alive, lie has done much evil, and will do 
worse.' A nd others said, * Have we idled and yawned, 
and nni away from our business to look at such a 
squire as this ! May God bless him not ! for he is an 
ugly fellow, and imable to pay the ran.som at which 
he is valued.' * Whence should he draw it?* said 
others ; * he will never pay a single penny of his own, 
but will i)ilfer it through the broad land.' And those 
who knew Bertrand better said to them, * Now argue 
not so much in using such words, for there is no 

* ?>{ le gagneruie aincois a filler tuutes Ics fillcrcsscs qui en 
France sont, (juu co quo je domourassc plus cntro vos mains. 
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better knight in the world, and none that hMer knem 
how to make war. And theve is no caetk, kowmm 
strong, however high the rock on whieh it 8tand% 
that would not soon surrender if be went tbitb^ te 
assault it : and, throughout the kingdom of FnM|M» 
there is no man nor woman, however poor, who w<»id 
not contribute, if he needed it, rather thaa that he 
should remain in prison' *." 

* Hift da Mesf ire Bertnsd 4u Gkiefctio. 




Tjruaj of Gmibjin, tenniDntlDf In madDfli»— of Cmlifuli-^ lh« 
Einpenr PuL 

No questions which can become the subject of judi- 
cial eiamiiiBtion are more delicate and difficult than 
those which depend npon a man's mental sanity, 
whether the case be of a civil or a criminal nature ; 
whether it regard hia competence to manage his own 
aiUrs, or hia possession of that moral feelin^r of 
ri^hl and wrong, in the absence of which he cannot 
be JDstly punished as 8 responsible agent. In the first 
BMtance, daily experience shews us that general 
cccentrieitj, and even delnsion upon particular sub- 
jects may enst in union with the moat acute percep* 
tion of personal interests ; in the second, it is equally 
riear that the morat lenae may be perverted upon 
one or more points withoat being destroyed, and in- 
deed without any other indication of mental disease. 
We may talce as an example of this the recent 
bomiag of York Cathedral. Martin believed this 
to be morally a meritorious act, and herein lay his 
msdoeH : on a ease of murder, robbery, oi any other 
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infraction of the laws, he would have judged aright 
But thoug^h he believed it to be meritorious, he knew 
it to be illef^l ; he knew that he was subject to pu* 
nishment, and fled from it according^ly : and upon 
this ground the question might be raised, whether 
his madness should have protected him from the 
penalty affixed to his act. But exclusively of those 
more strongly-marked cases, which alone are likely to 
become subjects of judicial inquiry, no man can con- 
verse extensively with the living, or, through the 
medium of books, with the dead, without continually 
asking himself whether the eccentricity, perverseness, 
intemperance, and extravagance which he sees on all 
sides are compatible with a perfectly sound state of 
mind. Mental as well as bodily illness may assume 
all shapes, and be of all degrees : and both reflection 
and observation lead us to conclude, that- excessive 
indulgence of the passions will impair the understand- 
ing, as surely as sensual intemperance injures the 
constitution. It would not be difiicult to enumerate 
a long list of causes tending more or less to unsettle 
the reason ; indeed, no pursuit, however unexciting 
it may seem, can be exclusively followed without risk 
of this result. Science has its dangers as well as 
love: the philosopher's stone and the quadrature 
of the circle have probably turned as many heads 
as has female ingratitude, from the time of Orlando 
Furioso downwards. At present, however, we mean 
to confine ourselves to one particular manifestation of 
insanity, or something nearly allied to it, with the 
view of illustrating, in some degree, that large portion 
of history, which is occupied by the crimes and 
follies of absolute moiiarchs. 

In reading such narratives as the following, we 
naturally wonder how it is that anything human can 
have l)cen led to play a part so entirely at variance 
mth »U the kindly teelingB o^ \\v\m«i.u waJU&ve, To 
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beliere that Caligula or Nero came into the world 
iulfy prepared for the part which they were aAerwarda 
to play, would be as unreasonable as to a(loi)t the 
other extreme, and maintain, as some have done, that 
the tempers and abilities of all men are originally 
unilar and equal. But ** the child is father of the 
man." The work of education begins at an early 
period, and circumstances seemingly too trivial to 
notice, may exert a powerful effect in fixing our fu- 
ture destiny for good or evil. There are few |>er8oiiK 
whose patience has not been more or less tried by 
spoilt children, and who cannot point out examples 
where the temper of the mature man has l)een seri- 
ously injured by early injudicious indulgence ; and 
many must know cases in which the paroxysms of a 
naturally bad temper, exasperated by iincontroIle<l 
license and habitual submission, have amounted uhnost 
to occasional insanity. Causes closely analogous 
to those which render one man the dread of his 
domestic cii'clc, may render another the terror and 
the scourge of half the earth. The same spirit 
which vents itself in ill-humour for a broken piece of 
china, or execrations for an ill-cooked dinner, if i'os- 
tered by power, might correct breaches of eti(|uotte 
with the knout, and deul out confiscations and death 
as unsparingly as oaths. We may obser\'c that, 
bloody and unfeeling as their administration may 
have been, it is not among the adventurers who have 
carved their own way to a crown that the wanton- 
ness of tyranny has been most developed ; it is rather 
among their descendants, men nurtured among j)ara- 
sites, with the prospect of desj)otism ever before 
their eyes. Surrounded from infancy by those whose 
interest it has been to pamper, not to repress their 
evil passions, taught, in Pagan countries, to regard 
themselves as gods, and worshipped as such by a 
servUeand besotted multitude^ what wondex vYvaX \W^ 
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tread under foot those who bow the neck before the 
and scorn to nyinpathise with u confeHsedly infei 
race. In private life, however the reg^ilation of 
mind may be neglected, the supremucy of law» i 
the knowledge that excess, beyond a certain pa 
cannot be committed with impunity, exerts a saiul 
restraint over the wildest spirits. But he wh( 
above tlic influence of fear, whose angry |)assi 
have never been checked, nor his desires control 
and who is harassed by the craving ailer cxciten 
conseciuent upon satiety of sensual pleasures, is ' 
pared for any caprice or enormity which the hunr 
of the moment may suggest The mind can ha 
be tiniB morally depraved without becoming ii 
lectunlly de))raved also : as the animal man is < 
rishcd, and tiic reasonable man neglected, the for 
will asHUine the guidance due to the latter, and hui 
becumcH little superior to brute nature, except ii 
greater ])ower to do mischief, in this state of 
gradation 

Kvoii-handed justice 
Condomns tlio ingrodiontii of tho puisunod chalico 
To our own lips. 

The dominion of the ])aHHi()nH is worse than exte 
opprcHsion, and conscience exuHporutos, ai\er it 
lost its power to reform. MlNcry may then com] 
the ruin which intomperunce begun, and cruelty, 1 
being only indiiferent, luTome congeuiul. 

If a nmn donrives himself ulniost of the comi 
ncceHHuricH of life, for tlic purpose of ticciunidu 
money which lie will never use or want ; if he sl( 
all day, and wakes all night; il'he chooses to > 
his shoes upon his hands, un<l his gloves upon 
feet, or indulge in any other such ridiculous fane 
we call him odd, eccentric, a madmuu, uccordin 
the degree of his deviation Irom established usa| 
Mud justly 9 iox in all these things a sound uuu' 
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ilVBliting. Tet that man may be perfectly able to fore- 
,i^the consequences of his actions, perfect master of 
"- ' Jfc reason upon every subject ; and therefore be both 
^WtMlj and morally responsible. It is a state of mind 
^'ilmtly analogous, as we believe, to this, which has 
r Produced the worst excesses of the worst oppressors ; 
f^«iSnd one which has sprung from the same cause, ha- 
>)itlial submission to the will instead of the reason. 
[IProm the childish passion of George II., who mani- 
mted his displeasure on great occasions by kicking 
\Aa hat about the room, to the superhuman crimes of 
Caligula, we find this disease, if we may call it so, 
ihanifested in every variety of degree and form. In 
Henry VIII. of England, we trace it in the contrast 
between the early and later years of his reign, in the 
increased violence of his passions, and in the ca- 
priciousness and cruelty ingrafted on a temper not 
naturally ungentle. We ascribe to it the ungovern- 
able fury which obscured the brilliant qualities of 
Peter of Russia ; and we find it still more strongly 
marked in the extravagances which are ascribed to 
Xerxes. His very preparations for invading Greece, 
on a scale so disproportionate to the value of his ob- 
ject if attained, shew how subordinate was his judg- 
ment to his inclinations ; and no one can read the 
narration of his chastisement of the Hellespont* with- 
out recognizing the weakness of a mind unsettled by 
extravagant presumption. " When Xerxes heard that 
his bridges were carried away, he was much vexed, 
and ordered three hundred lashes to be given to the 
Hellespont, and a pair of fetters to be cast into it 
And I have heard that he sent men at the same time 
to brand the Hellespont. Moreover, he commanded 
those that inflicted the stripes to use unholy and bar- 
barian language, saying, ' Thou bitter water, thy 
master inflicts this punishment upon thee, because 
thou hast wronged him, having received no injury at 

m2 
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his hands. And Kin|( Xerxes will cross thee, whe- 
ther thou wilt or no : and, as is fit, no one sacrifices 
to thee, because thou art a salt and crafty river.' So 
he ordered them to punish the sea thus, and to cot 
ofTthe heads of the Grecians who had char^i^e of the 
bridge */* This is as downris^ht frenzy as the walls 
of firdlam ever witnessed : a paroxysm of temporsry 
insanity, produced by disappointment acting on a 
vain, iinfiroverned mind. 

ISefore proceeding to relate in detail the lives of 
some remarkable persons which bear upon the point 
in question, we wish briefly to allude to the very sin- 
gular and strikinpr history of Nebuchadnezzar, though 
with no view of resolving that preternatural visitation, 
which is expressly stated to have been from God, 
into a natural consequence of his intemperate pride. 
From the few notices of him preserved in the Bible, 
he seems to have been a man cast in no ordinary 
n)oiiId ; to have been endowed with powers and ca- 
pability of excellence commensurate with the exalted 
situation which he was appointed to hold. It is evi- 
dent, however, that he had dnmk deep of the intoxi- 
cation of (Ies[K)tism. I lis intended massacre of the 
wise men, and the Chaldeans, in point of wisdom and 
justice, is on a par with the anger of a child, who beats 
his nurse because she will not give him the moon to 
play with ; and his conduct with respect to the image 
of the plain of Dura, if less preposterous, is not more 
creditable to his notions of toleration or humanity. 
In fact, he apjiears to have been in a fair way to be- 
come as truculent a tyrant as Cambyses or Caligula, 
when that awful vision, related at length in the fourth 
cliajitor of Daniel, was presented to liim, which fore- 
told Ills banishment from the throne and from men: 
and we may infer from the warning of the inspired 
inter])reter, and from the course of tlic narrative, that 

* ilerod. Vu. ^u. 
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his overweening pride and hardness of heart, the 
food and origin of that mental alienation of which we 
have been speaking at such length, were the vices 
against which divine anger was especially ilircctcd. 
" This is the decree of the Most High, which is come 
upon my lord the king. They shall drive thcc from 
men, and thy dwelling shall be with tlie iKast^^ of the 
6eld. till thou know that the Most High riitcth in the 
kingdom of men and giveth it to whomsoever he will. 
Wherefore, O king, let my counsel be accept- 
able unto thee, and break olfthv sins bv riu:hteonsness, 
and thine iniquities by showing mercy to tlie ))(K)r : 

if it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity At 

the end of twelve months he walked in the palace of 
the kingdom of Babylon. The king spoke and said. 
Is not this the great Habykm that I have built for 
the house of the kingdom, by the might of my power, 
and for the honour of my majesty? While the word 
was in the king\s mouth, there fell a voice from hea- 
ven, saying, O King Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is 
spoken; the kingdom is departed from thee. And 
they shall drive tliee fn)m men, and thy dwelling shall 
be with the beasts of the field ; they sliall make tlicc 
to eat grass as oxen, and seven times shall pass over 
thf-e, until thou know that the most lliirh rulcth in 
the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he 
will*."' 

Of the following sketches the two first exhibit the 
dominion of passion in its most violent form ; the 
last ditfers rather in degree than in nature. Strictly 
speaking, the life of Cambyses is not entitled to a 
place here ; but Herodotus makes us so familiar with 
Persian history from the time of Cyrus, that it seen»s 
naturally to find a place in works relating to the his- 
tory of Greece. 

Cambyses succeeded to the undisturbed posses?AOYV 
* Oanie/j iv. 24, 25, 27, 29—3*2. 

M 3 
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of that Tast empire which his &ther Cyras had l^ 
quired, extcndtnfr from the Indus to the iibgean, asd 
from the Caspian to the Red Sea. This extent of d»* 
million mis^ht seem enough to satisfy the mostaa 
bilious, uiid employ the most active mind ; but tk 
son, unhappily for himself, inherited the father's m^ 
litary spirit, und in the fourth year of his reifi^n quhtfd 
his paternal kinfrdom to conquer El&^ypt. He maidMd 
alone: the coast from Palestine to Pelusium, where bl 
found encamiH^d Psammenitus, who had succeeded 
his lather A niasis on the Kfryptian throne. A battle 
was fought, in which tlie Egyptians were defeated; 
they tied to Memphis, and the rest of the countiy 
submitted without further struggle. Herodotus, who 
visited the iield of battle, relates a curious story. 
The iKines of either nation were heapedapart»astbrf 
had been originally sei>arated; and the Persian skulli 
were so weak that you could throw a pebble througli 
them, whereas the p]gyptian would hardly break, 
though beaten with a large stone. Their descendanti 
do not appear to have degenerated in this respecL 

Cambyses sent a ship of Mitylene up the Nile, to 
summon Memphis to surrender. The savage and 
exasi^erated inhabitants tore the herald and crew limb 
from limb, and made a long defence, during which 
the Cyrenseans, and the neighbouring Libyans, sub- 
mitted. The city being at last taken, he put Psam- 
menitus to a singular trial. 

"On the tenth day atlcr the capture of Memphis, 
he placed Psammenitus, together with other Egyp- 
tians, without the gates ; and meaning to make essay 
of his temper, he acted thus. He clothed that king's 
daughter in servile raiment, and sent her, bearing a 
water-pitcher, to fetch water, and with her other 
maidens of the noblest families, similarly clad. And 
as they went with wailing and lamentation past their 
fathers, these, all but Psammenitus, re-echoed their 
cries, seeing the evil condition of their children ; bat 
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be bowed his head to the earth. When they had 
passed, his son came by with two thousand Egyptians 
of like af^, with bits in their mouths, and their necks 
bound ¥rith halters, who were thus led to death in 
retaliation for the Mityleneans who were slain ut 
Memphis. For the royal judfres had decided that for 
every one of them ten of the noblest Egyptians 
flfaould perish. And he, seeini^ them pass, and 
knowing that his son was carried to execution, while 
his countrymen who were around him wept and were 
much distressed, did as in the case of his daughter. 
When they were gone, an old man, who was formerly 
of his drinking parties, being now deprived of his 
fortune, and compelled to beg through the army, 
chanced to come where Psammenitus was sitting; 
and Psammenitus, when he saw his friend, cried 
akMid, and smote his head, calling upon him by 
name. Men were placed near, who told Cambyses 
every thing that happened ; and he was much sur- 
prised, and sent this message ; ' Psammenitus, your 
master Cambyses asks why, having given way neither 
to cries nor tears when you saw your daughter mal- 
treated and your son going to execution, you have 
honoured with them a man no wise related to vou ? * 
lie answered, * Son of Cyrus, my domestic misfor- 
tunes were too mighty to l)e wept ; but the sufreriiigs 
of a friend, who, on the threshold of old age, has 
fallen from a high and happy state into beggary, form 
a fit subject for tears* *." The heart of Cambyses 
was touched for once, and he ordered the P^gyptian 
prince to be sought and saved ; but his mercy came 
too late. 

Proceeding from Memphis to Sais, he broke open 
the tomb of Amasis, the late king, and caused the 
body, which was embalmed as usual, to be scourged, 
and insulted in every possible way f. FinaWy^ \\c ox- 

* TIcroJ. Hi. J 4, 
f The body of Cromwell was Uken from the grave, e»V^>*^^ 
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dered H to be burnt, wherein he transfj^ressed equally 
the religion of the PersianR and Eji^ptians. For tht 
former say that it is not tit to consign a dead man to 
a divinity, cstecminji^ fire as such ; while the latter 
bc;lieve it to be a savag^e animal, which consumes 
every thinf^ within its reach, and then dies; andcon- 
f^idor it unlawful to let their corpses be the prey of 
wild beasts. Hence the practice of embalming, that 
worms may not prey upon their flesh. This wanton 
and disgusting outrage was prompted by personal 
hatred, arising from u slight said to have been put 
upon him by Amasis, in c()nsc(]uencc of which the 
invasion of Kgypt was undertaken. 

That country being subdued, far from being con- 
tented with his acquisitions, he now nuuiitated three 
expeditious at once; one against Carthage, which 
was frustrated by the Phauiicinns, who composed the 
chief part of his ileet, refusing to serve against their 
kinsmen and descendants ; anotlier against the Am- 
monians, who lived in the Libyan desert, in a spot 
made famous by the oracle of Amnumf; a third 
against tlie j^]thiopians, called Mucrobii, or long- 
lived, who were said to be the tallest and handsomest 
of all men, and to reach the age of 1 20 years and up- 
wards. The monarchy was elective, and they chose 
for their Icing whoever was most eminent for strength 
and stature. Before he set out, C'ambyscs sent 
spies into this country, charged with gifls and pro- 
fessions of friendship, to which the ililthiopian replied, 
*' The king of Persia has not sent you with gifls as set- 
ting a high price on my alliance ; and you speak falsely, 
for you are come as spies of my realm. Neither is 
that man upright, for then he would covet none other 

on ^ gihhnt, and finally buried iindor tho gallowd, and this* in the 
gay atid polinhod ruif^n of Cliarlos II., who had not even the poor 

excuse for this dcAjiicablo revenge vi\\\c\\ VVv^ V^m«A kxa^n nn* 

bridled passiont may nuppiy. 

f Tho modern Siwah. 
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(sountry than his own, and not have enslaved those 
ftom whom he has had no wrong. Give to him, then, 
this bow, and say, ' The king of the Ethiopians ad« 
vises the king of the Persians to invade the long* 
Ihred Ethiopians with overpowering numbers, as 
soon as the Persians can draw thus easily such bows 
as these ; and, until then, to thank the gods who 
have not inclined the sons of the Ethiopians to add 
the lands of others to their own* *." 

Cambyses, as we may suppose, flew into no small 
passion at the receipt of such an answer, and urged his 
march, says Herodotus, like one out of his right mind, 
and too impetuously to wait until magazines could be 
formed, — a precaution the more needful, because, ac- 
cording to the prevalent notions of geography, he was 
l^roing to the uttermost parts of the earth. From 
Thebes he detached 50,000 men to enslave the Am- 
monians, and bum the temple of Ammon, while he 
advanced towards Ethiopia with the rest : but before 
one-fiflh of the journey was accomplished, all their 
food was consumed, even to the beasts of burthen 
which attended the camp. ** If, when he found this 
out, he had changed his mind, and brought home his 
army, then, bating the original fault, he would have 
been a wise man. But, instead of this, he pressed 
continually forward, without any consideration.'' 

The consequence of this improvident obstinacy 
was, that his soldiers, who had lived on herbs so long 
as the earth produced anything, began to live upon 
each other, when they reached the sandy desert. 
Cambyses had no relish for this sort of supper, 
whether he was to eat, or, like Polonius, to be eaten, 
and at length turned back, not before he had lost 
a large part of his army. The other detachment 
advanced deep into the desert, whence they returned 
not, nor was it known what became of them. The 
Ammon ians said that a mighty south-west wind had 

* iu.21. 
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overwhelmed them with Nand. The circumntaneei of 
their fiupfKMecl destruction are powerfully though 
rather extravaf^ntly deNcribed by Darwin :-— 

** Now o*or tb«ir head thn whizzing whirlwimtii bfMthti 
And tha livs deiert ptnU and hstvoii benirtth ; 
Tinged hy iho crimnon nun, vMt columnii Hm 
or eddying »ttnd«| and warfttnid the idcitii, 
In red ftrcade« the billowy pUin iiuiT0und| 
And MUlking iurreU dance upon the ground. 
Onward rentUleM rolU the Infuriete Mirge, 
(;ioudfi follow cloud», And mountains mountftltit urge } 
Wave over wave the driving detiert Nwlmn ; 
Durste o'er their heaflu, Inbumeti their itruggling Hinb«| 
Man mounU on tntnyon cameU catnele rueh| 
Hotiti march o'er hoitui and nationi nationn eraeh^-* 
Whreling In air the winged ifilandii fall, 
And one great earthy ocean coveni all 1— 
Then ceaMsd the iitorm,_night bowrd hii Kthiop brow 
To earth) and lintened to the groann below/— 
(irim horror Khook— awhile the living hill 
lleavAil with convuUivo throei— and all wai atill I*" 

The kitig; returned to Mcmphiii, IiIn army mueh 
weak(*necl, and bin warlike ardour probably no ieee 
coolrd by tfilM dout)lc iailuris ; for he made no moiv 
irialH to extend biH empire. So bumiliatini^ a dis- 
appointment waff not likely to Hweeten hlii arbitrary 
t<*ni[}(*r, and to itM efTectn we an; inclined to attribute 
the Miidden cbauf^e which appearH to have taken 
place in biH conduct. We Hay ap{H!tirH, becauM up 
to thin timn nothing; in relaUtd of bin private llfo : it 
1h not probable, however, that the biHtorian would 
bavi* omittc'd oocurrcncen Much an tboMe which cha>- 
racicriM! it from licncctforward. The Needii of tha 
evil which now nbot u[) btui lonf^ l>ecn rooting^ them- 
wflvcH. Self-f^ratiflcation bad tN*cn the etnl, and hif 
will the f^uide, of bin actions ; and on iiuch peraona 
uncontrolled power actn like a Uol-\Had^ to draw up 

* JSotanit 0«rdQU,v, 473* 
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tbeir bed qualities into tenfold rankness. Old tales 
■lake frequent mention of magicians being torn in 
pieces by the spirits whom they have called up. 
He who gives loose to the evil passions, of his 
nature, has a worse set of fiends to deal with, than 
the grotesque imaginations of our forefathers ever 
figured, and will find it harder to escape from them 
in safety: what wonder is it, if the reason proves 
unequal to bear the shocks of such a warfare. 
That the mind of Cambyses so yielded, the cruelty, 
impiety, and extravagance of his latter years, in 
which his conduct was as impolitic as vricked, will 
not allow us to doubt. Disappointment and vexation 
could not have produced the disorder, though they may 
have hastened the crisis, and increased its violence. 

The Egyptians referred this change to another 
cause. When Cambyses reached Memphis he found 
the city in great joy. Apis*, the sacred bull, one 
of their most venerated deities, had just appeared, 
and, as usual, the whole country celebrated it as a 
festival. The despot suspected, not unnaturally, 
that they were rejoicing over his defeat, and sent for 
the magistrates, to ask why the Egyptians, who had 
done nothing of the sort when he was before at 
Memphis, made such show of joy, now that he came 
there after losing his army. They replied, that their 
god, who was wont to appear at long intervals, had 
manifested himself, and that on this occasion the 
Egyptians always kept holiday. Cambyses said they 

>|e Apis was a black calf^ with a square white spot on its fore- 
bead, the figure of an eagle on its back, a double tuft of hair on 
its tail, and the figure of the cantharus, the sacred beetle, under 
its tongue. When an animal bearing these marks was found, or 
manufactured, the birth of Apis was announced to the people, a 
temple was built on the spot, where he was fed for four months, 
aid after various ceremonies he was finally conveyed to Memphis, 
wbere be spent the rest ofhiB life, in a splendid palace, Tece\NVQ% 
Unoe boaours. 
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lied, and therefore Hcni them to exeentJen. He mH 
Hent for llic priefftH, and beinf^ nimilarly aiMwered, said 
that lie would Mnm know whether any tame god wii 
comi* among the Kgypiiunfi. At hi» command, tba 
animal wan produced ; he drew hif» dagger, atruok 
ApiH in the thigh, and Maid laughing, ** Fooln, wn 
Huch thingH gfMlH, com potted of lleHh and blood and 
penf trahle to Hteel? lie in nidecd a god worthy flf 
the 10gy)>tiaiiH ! For you, you Hhall not make • moek 
of me with impunity.'* So Haying, he ordered the 
prifHtH tfi \ye scourged, and all \)trmmn found cele- 
tiratiug the ffaHt to l>e nlain. ApiH died and wae 
buried M'cretly. From thin Hucrilege the Rgyptiant 
dated the mailneKM of CambyHeH. Othera aMribed 
it to epil<*i>My, to which he iH Mtid to have been tub* 
jc*cl fnMu hiH birth. The diHeanc might have pro* 
duc(*d a liability to inHanity, but it could acaraely 
have lieen the agent in working ho Huddcn a change. 
The cxtravaganceH of ('aligula, however, were re* 
f(*rn*d by many to the Hame caune. 

The change in bin temper wuh firnt Hhewn by the 
murder of hiH brother Smerdin, whom he had «eiit 
iMick to Susa in u fit of jealousy becaune he waH the 
only mnii in the army who could draw the King of 
FUhiopia*H 1m)w, even I'tyr two fnigerH* breailth. After 
taking thin nUtp^ he dreamed that a nieHM*nger came 
to him from VvthUi, with ttdingH tlint SmerdiH mt 
upon the* thronif, and touched the hc*avenH with hiii 
hefid. Kfaring, tticn'fon*, that tliiH vision |K>rtended 
bin being deposed and murden'd, he nent a trusty 
follower, named Prifxahpes, to Suna, with orders to 
aHHiiKHinute liiH brother. l*he conuniHHion waH faith- 
fully jM»rforuM'd. 

A Hihter hIho, who had followed him into Egypt, 

and with whom he cohabited, fell a victim to fai» 

Jntem])erat4! paHftion. ** Jk*forc thiH time," llerodotuf 

Miyff, '* ilia iVTHiaiiH never martWOL W\i£vc «.\«\)ittv^« but 
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he, wishing to do so, managed it thns. Knowing 
that he was about to act contrary to their customi«» 
he aent for the royal judges, and asked them if there 
were any law permitting any one who wished to co- 
habit with his sister. Now the royal judges ar^ 
select men among the Persians, who retain their 
office during life, or till convicted of some injustice: 
snd it is they who preside in the Persian courts and 
interpret the laws and institutions of the nation, and 
ill things are referred to them. So to Uiis question 
of Cambyses they returned an answer that was both 
jost and safe, saying that they could find no law 
permitting a brother to marry his sister; but they 
had indeed discovered another — that it was lawful 
lor the King of the Persians to do whatever he liked. 
rhus, then, they did not break the law from fear of 
Dambyses; and yet, lest they sliould themselves perish 
3ut of regard for the law, they found another law to 
[lelp him in manning his sister*." Cambyses and 
[lis judges seem to have been well suited. There is 
yn record a better instance of courtly evasion, related 
3y Waller. The poet went, on the day of a dissolu- 
ion of parliament, to see the King, James II., at 
linnet. " Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Dr. Neal, Bishop of Durham, were standing behind 
lis majesty's chair, and there happened something 
iU the conversation these prelates had with the King 
on which Mr. Waller did often reflect. His majesty 
asked the bishops, ' My lords, cannot I take my 
subjects* money when I want it, without all this 
formality in parliament?* The Bishop of Durham 
readily answered, * God forbid, sire, but you should ! 
You are the breath of our nostrils.* Whereupon the 
King turned and said to the Bishop of Winchester, 
' Well, my lord, what say you?* ' Sire,' replied the 
bishop, ' I have no skill to judge of parUameiiXax>) 
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cases.' The King replied, ' No put-ofis, my lord^- 
answer me presently.' * Then, sire,' said he, ' I 
think it is lawful for you to take my brother Neal'a 
money, for he offers it' *. " 

It was another sister who followed Cambyses into 
Egypt, and perished there by his violence. She was 
present when he set a lion's whelp to fight a puppy. 
The latter had the worst, till another of the same 
litter broke loose, and came to help it, when the two 
together beat the lion. The princess shed tears at 
the sight, and being questioned why she did so, 
replied that it was for the remembrance of Smerdis* 
and the thought that there was no one to avenge his 
death. The brute kicked her, and thereby inflicted a 
mortal injury. 

He held Prexaspes, the person employed to mur- 
der Smerdis, in especial favour, and among other 
marks of it appointed that nobleman's son to be his 
cup-bearer. One day he asked, '* Prexaspes, what 
sort of person do the Persians think me?" He re- 
plied with unseasonable candour, '* that they praised 
him very highly, only they said that he was terribly 
fond of wine." Cambyses was very angry at the im- 
putation. '' Do the Persians," he answered, *'say that 
I am beside myself for love of wine ? You shall see 
whether they speak the truth, or whether it is they 
that are beside themselves when they talk thus. 
If I cleave your son's heart with my arrow as he 
stands without the door, then the Persians will be 
proved to talk nonsense : if I miss, then say that the 
Persians speak truth, and it is I that am mad." He 
drew his bow, the boy fell, and he commanded that 
he should be opened : the arrow was found fixed in 
his heart. He turned to the father and said, laugh- 
ing, '' Prexaspes, 1 have made it clear to you that the 
Persians are mad and not I. Now tell me whetbyer 
* Preface to Wallet's Poems-, \iOT\^,VIVV, 
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yon have seen any man who shot so well ?** The 
miserable wretch, fearing for his own safety, replied 
that not even a god could have done so well. 

Croesus, who was kept in attendance in his court 
as before in Cyrus's, ventured to remonstrate on the 
course which he was pursuing, but so unsuccessfully, 
that nothing but a rapid flight saved him from 
furnishing another proof of Cambyses* skill in archery. 
He was then ordered to execution, but the officers 
who had charge of him, knowing the value that their 
master set upon Cncsus, and expecting rewards for 
saving his life, concealed him until the king*s anger 
should be over. One day at length they produced 
him, when Cambyses was expressing his regret for the 
Lydian's death. It is dangerous to calculate upon 
a madman's conduct. The king said that he was 
very glad CroBsus was preserved, and put the officers 
to death for disobeying his orders. 

He had now been absent from Persia three years 
nearly, when a revolt broke out; the natural con- 
sequence of so long a desertion of the seat of 
empire, especially under a despotic government ; in 
which case the people, habituated implicitly to sub- 
mit to those in authority, care little from what head 
that authority emanates, provided it is conveyed 
through the customary channels. On leaving l^ersia, 
Cambyses had appointed Patizcithes, a Magian, or 
one of the hereditary priesthood, to be steward or 
inspector of the royal household. This man proba- 
bly possessed rank and influence, as, under all mo- 
narchies, tlie nobility have been eager to fill even 
menial offices about the royal person; perhaps his 
station gave him political importance, as in France, 
under the Merovingian dynasty, the M aires du Palais 
wielded the whole power of the state. lie had a 
brother named Smerdis, closely Tesem\Auv^\w ^^t^ovi 
Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and know'm^ \ioVYv ^^aX 
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the latter was dead, and that the fact of his death 
was carefully concealed from the nation, he coii« 
ceived a plan founded probably on the reputed mad- 
ness and necessary unpopularity of Cambyses for de- 
throning him, and substituting his own brother as the 
son of Cyrus. The attempt seems to have succeeded 
without opposition : for the historian merely states 
that he set his brother on the throne, and sent 
heralds throughout the empire, to say that in future 
obedience was to be paid to Smerdis, son of Cyrus, 
and not to Cambyses. The herald sent into Egypt 
found the latter with his army in Syria, and (a ser- 
vice of no small danger) boldly delivered his mes- 
sage to the king in public. On this occasion the 
madman behaved reasonably, for instead of killing 
Prexaspes and the herald in the 6rst instance, and 
then proceeding to inquire how Smerdis came to be 
alive, he began by investigating, and soon perceived 
the real state of the case. The true meaning of the 
dream already referred to then struck him, in which 
he saw a messenger from Susa, who told him that 
Smerdis sat upon the throne, and reached the 
heavens with his head. Some remnant of kindly 
feeling and remorse now touched his heart, and he 
wept to think that he had destroyed his brother to 
no purpose ; but this soon gave way to a natural 
anger, and with his usual precipitation he would 
instantly have departed to assert his own empire, 
and punish the conspirators. But as he sprung to 
horse the button dropped off which closed the end 
of his scabbard; and the naked point pierced his 
thigh, the spot in which he had sacrilegiously 
wounded Apis. He thought that the injury was 
mortal, and asked the name of the city where he 
then was. It was called Ecbatana^, and in Ecba- 

* A Syrian city ; its site is not clearly ascertained. Cambyses 
seems to hve been at this time on his lOMleYvomc. 
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wia an oracle had forewarned him he should die ; 
^pi he naturally interpreted it of the more celebrated 
Ecbatana, the residence of the ancient Median 
iAogs. When he heard the name he was sobered, 
iad comprehending the oracle aright, said, "Here 
liiien Cambyses, son of Cyrus, is destined to end his 

£8*." The wound mortified, and on the twentieth 
y afler the accident he sent for the most eminent of 
ioB countrymen, and addressed them in these words : 
•• Men of Persia, I am now forced to declare to you 
what I have hitherto concealed most carefully. For 
bdng in Egypt, I saw in my sleep a vision which I 
would fain never have seen, and thought a mes- 
senger from home brought word that Smerdis sat 
vpon the throne, and reached the heavens with his 
head. Fearing, therefore, to be deposed by my 
brother, I did more hastily than wisely, for it is not 

* K. Henry, Doth any name particular belong 

Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 
Warw, Tis called Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

/f. Henry, Laud be to God ! — even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophecied to me many years 
I should not die, but in Jerusalem, 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land :— 
But bear me to that chamber; there Til lie. 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

King Henry IK. Part 2, iv. 4. 
The ground-work of this passage is to be found in Holin- 
abed: and the same tale is told in Fabyan's Chronicles, and 
in Restell's Pastime of Pleasure. The latter writers state it 
without any appearance of doubt: but Holinshed uses a de- 
gree of caution not very common in a chronicler of that time. 
^ Whether this was true that so he spake, as one that gave 
too much credit to foolish prophecies and vain tales, or whether 
it WM ftined, as in such cases it commonly happeneth,, we 
leave it to the advised reader to judge." The advised reader 
will probably hesitate Utile in adopting the latter conclusion ; 
especially as the same tale is told of other persons. See the 
notes to Shakspeare, in the edition of 1821. The actors and the 
scenes differ in the different cases : but the equivoque arises in 
all upon the name '< Jerusalem.*' 

n3 
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in man^H nature to turn aside that which is decreed: 
but I, fool nH I wan, sent Prexaspes to Susa to kill 
SmcrdiH, and lived in security when this spreat evil 
was done, never thinking that, though he was re- 
moved, Home other person might rise up against me. 
And tluiH, being wrong concerning every thing that 
was to happen, I have needlesHly l)ecome a fratricide, 
and yet am equally deprived of my kingdom. For 
it wuH Smerdis, the Mugian, whoHC revolt the divi- 
nity foretold in my dream. The deed then is done, 
and be assured that you have no longer Smerdii, 
son of ('yruH, but the Magi fill the royal office ; be 
whom I left steward of my household, and Smerdii 
liis brother. He is dead then whose part especially 
it was to avenge the wrongH done to me by the Magi; 
dead, impiouHly murdered l)y his nearest of kin. And 
as he is no more, I am compelled to give in charge 
to you, O Persians, those things which at the end of 
life I wisli to be done. I recpiire of you then, and 
call the godH of our empire to witness, that you suffer 
not the sovereignty to revert to the Medes, but if 
they have obtained it by fraud, by fraud let them be 
stripped of it ; if by force, by force do you recover 
it. And as you do this, may your land be fruitful, 
and your wives and flocks yield increase to you as 
a free people for ever; but if you recover not the 
empire, nor attempt to recover it, I imprecate upon 
you the reverse of all these things, and further 
])ray that the end of every Persian may be like 
mine.*' So »ayiiig, he bewailed in tearH his whole 
condition. And wlieu the PerHians l)ehcld their king 
weeping they rent their clothes, and made lamenta- 
tion unsparingly*'*. Thus died Cambyses, in the 
Heventh year and fiflh month of his reign. 

The Egyptians, who were horror-struck at the out* 

mfrc committed u])on Apis, aud wUo ascribed the 

iitrocitica jx*rpctrated by the FeTMa.TimQiA.tO^\A tcA^* 

* llorod, ui.6b* 
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nera, the consequence of thin crime, saw in the nmn- 
mer of his death a further manifestation of divine ven- 
Ceance. Stran^^ inconsistency, that men sliould 
believe a deity unable to protect his own i)erKon, and 
yet thus capable of inflicting punishment upon his in- 
jurer ! In a similar spirit, the death of CHeomencs, Kin^c 
of Sparta, an event attended with remarkable and 
impressive circumstances, was attributes! to no less 
than four different acts of impiety by different par- 
ties, each believing^ tliat it wuh caused by an infring;c- 
meut upon those thin|2^s which they themselves con- 
adered as peculiarly sacred. Olcomenos' mind was 
iDpaired before he ascended the throne, insomuch 
that his youn^r brother endeavoured to set aside 
the strict order of succession in his own favour. We 
may notice this as a stron|2^ proof of what lias l)eeu 
said of the efficacy of moral restraint in preservinp^ 
mental sanity, and checkinp^ the progress of existing^ 
disease. The strict discipline of Sparta, the sub- 
jection of her kings in common with all other citi- 
zens, not merely to written law, but to public 
opinion, was suf^cient to restrain the wanderings 
even of an impaired mind ; for though his reign was 
overbearing and violent, nothing is related of Iiini 
which can be considered as a proof of madness until 
towards its close, when he became addicted to 
drunkenness, a vice especially contrary to the Spar- 
tan laws. Being proved to have bribed the priestess 
to return an answer suitable to his own interests on 
one occasion when the Spartan government con- 
sulted the Delphic oracle, he fled to Thessaly, and 
from thence to Arcadia, where he employed himself 
so successfully in stirring up war against Sparta, 
that he was recalled and reinstated. Shortly after 
he broke out into frenzy, having been before, 
says Herodotus, somewhat crazed; and be\v\§ -^X-aic^^ 
fa conGnetnent under the charge of a HeAol, \v& ^- 
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tained a sword from his guard, with which he ddi* 
berately cut himself into pieces, beginning at the Icgi 
and so proceeding upwards, until he reached tik 
vital parts, and died*. 

That so tragical an end should excite general atr 
tention, that it should be referred to the direct 
interposition of the Deity to punish some crime, is 
no wonder : what is chiefly observable, and chaite- 
teristic of Grecian religion, is that no one thought 
of attributing the anger of the gods to moral guilty 
of which Cleomenes had no lack, but merely to 
some injury or insult offered especially to the godi 
themselves. Hence, according to the religioiu 
prepossessions of the party speculating, there wen 
four methods current of accounting for his madness. 
Some time before, when commanding in an in- 
vasion of Argolis, he had defeated the opposing 
army, aud driven many of them into a wood sacred to 
the hero Argus (not he with the many eyes), from 
whom the Argians traced their descent. Unwilling 
to lose his prey, he at first enticed them one by one 
with promises of safety, and when his tveachery was 
discovered, and they refused to quit their asylum, 
he caused the Helots attendant on the army to sur- 
round the grove with dry wood, and burnt it toge- 
ther with the wretches it contained. The Ai^iani 
then said that the hero Argus thus avenged the pol- 
lution and destruction of his grove; the Athenians 
were equally confident that he was thus afflicted be- 
cause he had once ravaged the sacred precincts of 

* Loss of sensation, or a depraved state of sensation in the «s- 
treniities, is a common symptom of madness. Where the former 
exists, it is not uncommon for patients to bum themselves dread- 
fully, from mere insensibility to the action of fire. The latter 
is often manifested by a sort of irritation which leads the sufferer 
to cut and lacerate the hands and feet. These facts, with a little 
allowance for exaggeration, may do something to explaio rather t 
startling passage JmJSet Dr. ConoUy o^xlnMSAl^. 
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Eleutis : the other Greeks, who cared comparatively 
little either for Argus or Ceres, found a sufficient 
cause in hb corruption of the Delphian oracle, 
which was consulted and venerated by all alike. 
And the Spartans, bigoted to nothing so much as 
to their own institutions, probably stumbled upon the 
truth when they said that there was nothing divine 
about the business, but that he was driven mad by 
hard drinking. A similar feeling led tlie royalists to 
see something extraordinary in the death of Lord 
Brooke, who was killed by a musket-shot in the eye, 
fired from Litchfield Cathedral, while besieging it 
for the Parliament in 1643. •'There were many 
discourses, and observations upon his death, that 
it should be upon St. Chad's day, being the 2nd of 
March, by whose name, he being a bishop shortly 
after the planting of Christianity in this island, that 
church had anciently been called. And it was re- 
ported that in his prayer that very morning (for he 
used to pray publicly, though his chaplain were in 
the presence), he wished * that if the cause he were 
in were not right and just, he might presently be 
cut off.* " Others went still further, and observed, 
not only that he was killed in attacking St. Chad's 
church on St. Chad's dav, but that he received his 
death-wound in the very eye with which he had said 
he hoped to see the ruin of all the cathedrals in the 
kingdom. It is observable that the honour of the 
tutelary saint seems to have been more thought of 
than that of the Deity. 

C. Ceesar Cahgula, son of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, being left an orphan at an early age, passed 
under the guardianship of his grand-uncle Tiberius, 
who adopted and declared him his successor. In 
this critical situation he profited so well by the ad- 
mirable example of duplicity ever before \\\m, VVvoX 
neither the destruction of iiis nearest leWXioiv^) xvot 
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even the insults studiously offered to himself, drtw 
from him a complaint, or interrupted his dbscquiooi 
attentions to the reigning power. It was well said 
after his accession, in reference to this period, tha 
there never was a better slave or a worse mastor 
But cruelty and licentiousness shewed themseWes 
through this mask of milkiness; and the clear- 
sighted Tiberius, it is said, oflen predicted thai 
Caligula would live for his own, and all men's 
perdition, and that he was cherishing a serpent 
against the Roman people, and a Phaeton against 
the whole workL If the speech be genuine, ths 
emperor*8 kind intentions towards others merited 
that he should be the first victim of his amiaUs 
pupil, and such was the case. At the dose of hii 
last illness, while he lay in a stupor which was 
supposed to be death, Macro, the favourite minister, 
proclaimed Caligula. But he revived — his courtiers 
slunk away from the new-made monarch, and 
Caligula in passive terror awaited the consequences 
of his precipitance, until Macro caused his reviving 
benefactor to be smothered under the bed-clothes. 

The news of a change of masters was received 
with universal joy, partly from hatred to Tiberius, 
partly from love to the family of Gcrmanicus: and 
the early conduct of the young prince was calculated 
to increase the general attachment He honoured 
the ashes of his mother and brothers with a splendid 
funeral, remitted punishments, discharged all cri- 
minal proceedings, professed to have no ears ton 
informers, watched over public morals and the ad- 
ministration of justice, and in all things assumed the 
semblance of a mild and conscientious monarch. 
But this affectation of popularity lasted no longer 
than the caprice or fear which produced it. 

The extravagant folly of his nature broke out in 
t/ie assumption of divinity. TVu& viaa w^ yaw pr^* 
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teDtion; but he surpassed his predecessors in the 
cstent ind absurdity of his claims. He mutilated 
without remorse the products of Grecian art, by 
pbeing his own head upon the images of the p^ods, 
without regard either to the beauty or sanctity of the 
itetues which he thus disfigured. He built a temple 
in liiB own honour, appointed priests, and laid down 
a ritual of sacrifice, including only those birds which 
were most esteemed by the epicures of the clay. 
He assumed the title of Latian Jupiter, and com- 
pleted the mummery by pretending to hold secret 
conferences with the Jupiter of the Capitol, in which 
he was heard threatening to send him back to Greece 
in disgrace ; and was only mollified by the repeated 
intreaties of the father of gods and men, who invited 
him to share his own abode, the venerated Capitol. 

The Jews of course did not acknowledge his divi- 
nity, which angered him exceedingly, insomuch that 
lie issued an order to erect his own statue in the 
temple at Jerusalem. At the intercession of A gnppa 
this edict was recalled, but his anger against the na- 
tion still continued, and gave rise to a very curious 
seene. A deputation of Jews had gone to Rome 
in order to conduct a dispute between themselves and 
the Alexandrians. Caligula appointed the parties to 
come before him at a villa which he had ordered to 
be thrown open for his inspection. On the intro- 
duction of the Jews, " You," he said, " are those 
fellows who think me no god, though I am acknow- 
ledged to be such by all men, and who confess none 
except that unpronounceable one of yours,'' and rais- 
ing his hands towards heaven he uttered that word, 
whik^h it was not lawful to hear, far less to speak. 
The Jews were in despair, while their adversaries 
jumped and clapped their hands, and accumulated 
tlie epithets of all the gods on Caligula. Oiv^ oC 
theiD^ to improve this advantage, said thai XX\^ ^^oi- 
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peror would detest the Jews still more if be kneic 
that they were the only people who had- never saciir 
ficcd in his behalf. The Jews all exclaimed tiiat ii 
was false, that they had thrice offered hecatombs for 
his welfare. '* Be it so/' he answered, " what tbea?- 
You sacrificed to another, and not to me," AU 
this time he was running^ over the whole house, up 
and down stairs, and dragging the poor Jews afleff 
who, besides being in mortal terror, were exposed to 
the ridicule of all the court. I'resently he gave some 
orders about the building, and then turned to them 
and said gravely, " But why do you not eat pork." 
This was another triumph for their adversaries, who 
burst into such immoderate laughter that the cour* 
tiers began to be shocked. The Jews answered, 
" that the habits of nations varied. Some persons," 
they added, ** do not eat lamb." " They are right," 
said the emperor, '* it is a tasteless meat." At last 
he said, rather angrily, '* I should like to know ob 
what plea you can justify your city," and as they 
entered into a long speech, he ran over the house to 
give orders about the windows ; then returning, he 
asked again what they had to say, and then, wheu 
they began their speech again, ran off to look at 
some pictures. Finally he sent them off, with the 
observation, '' These are not such bad fellows after 
all, but they are great fools for not l)elieving me to 
be a god *." 

No man ever spilt blood more lightly, with more 
refinement in cruelty, or with less excuse. He had 
no rivals to fear, no conspiracies to provoke him; 
but selfishness seemed to have stifled every humane 
feeling, and to have left hini a prey to the guidance 
of his evil ])assions, unrestrained by that natural 
abiiorrence of blood which few even of the worst 
entirely overcome. To relate one half of his atroci- 

* Ph'ilo lUfi *A^trtn» sub. ^n. 
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would weary and dissrust the reader : the few 
e given are selected to shew how closely levity 
» mingled with brutality. He asked one who had 
n banished by Tiberius, how he employed himself 
«ilc. *'I besought the gods that Tiberius might 
ish, and you be Emperor," was the courtly reply. 
nking that those whom he had banished might be 
ilarly employed, he sent persons around the islands 
the Mediterranean, the abodes usually prescribed 
iiose unhappy men, commissioned to put all to 
iUi. Cowardly as cruel, he was conscious that the 
yer merited a hearing, and had superstition to 
r, though not religion to venerate or obey. A 
il officer of rank, resident for the sake of his 
dth in Anticyra (an island of the iEgean sea, 
sbrated for the growth of hellebore), requested 

extension of his leave of absence. Caligula 
iwered, "that blood-letting was necessary, where 
long a course of hellebore had failed," and sent at 

same time an order for his execution. The joke, 
:h as it is, appears to have been the only provoca- 
to this act. Imperial wit need be brilliant if it 
to be displayed at so high a price. It was his 
quent order to the executioner, whose work he 
ed to superintend, ** Strike so that he may feel 
nself die." When by a mistake of name, one man 
i suffered for another, he observed that both de- 
ved alike ; and here he probably stumbled upon a 
ith. One of his exclamations is notorious : ** Oh 
It the Roman people had one neck !" In a similar 
irit he lamented that his reign was distinguished by 

public misfortunes — he should be forgotten in the 
osperity of the age. It was a mistaken diffidence : 

might have trusted in his own powers to avert such 
oiisfortuiie. Another source of bloodshed was his 
ofuse expenditure. Within a year he spent the 
»isure left by Tiberius, amounting to twenty-two 

o 
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millionfl sterlinpr, and then supplied his extravaganee 
by every species of extortion. Jle abrogated tbe 
wills of some, because of their ingratitude in nol 
making his predecessor, or himself, their heir; thott 
of others he annulled, because witnesses were found 
to say, that they had meant to do so ; and having 
thus frightened many into ap])ointing him a legatee 
coiijoinlly with tlieir friends and relations, he said 
that they were laughing at him, to continue alite 
after making their wills, and sent poisoned dishes to 
many of them. A nd being thus callous, and boatt- 
fully indifferent to his subjects* sufierings, he chose to 
affect horror when in the savage sports oftheamphi- 
theatre one gladiator killed five others, and published 
an edict to express his abhorrence at the cruelty of 
those who had endured such a sight 

One instance of his extortion we could pardoDi 
Afler an exhibition of gladiators, he caused the sur- 
vivors to be sold by auction. While so employed he 
observed that one Aponius was dozing in his seat, 
and turning to the auctioneer, desired him on no 
account to neglect the biddings of the gentleman who 
was no<lding to him from the benches. Finally 
thirteen glaciiators were knocked down to the uncon- 
scious bidder for near 73,000/. Among other equally 
honest and dignified ways of raising money, he sold 
in (jaul the jewels, servants, and other property, 
even the very children of his sisters ; and he found 
this so ])r()fitul)le, that he sent to Rome lor tlie old 
furniture of the palace, i)ressing all carriages, public 
and ])rivate, for its conveyance, to the great incon- 
venience and even distress of tiie capital. But tlie 
sale, we may suppose, went off dully, for the Em- 
peror complained lou<Ily of his subjects* avarice, who 
were not ashamed to be richer than himself, and 
allected sorrow at being comj)eiled to alienate the 
jwjwrml property. 
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The Dioflt ludicrous part of his life is the history of 
hit wars. Being told that his Batavian pfuards wanted 
ncniiting, he took a sudden whim to make a German 
campaign, and set out with such speed that he arrived 
at his head-quarters in Gaul before the troops could 
be entirely collected. He now assumed the cliaracter 
of a strict disciplinarian ; broke those officers wliom 
his own causeless hurry had made too late ; and min- 
gling a due attention to economy with his caprices, 
deprived 6000 veterans of the pensions due to them. 
He claimed the conquest of Britain, on the ground 
of receiving homage from an exiled prince of that 
island ; and having sent a pompous account of this 
magnificent acquisition to the senate, he proceeded to 
the Rhine and even crossed it. While marching 
through a defile, he heard some one observe that the 
appearance of an enemy at that moment would cmise 
no little confusion. The notion of war in earnest 
was too much for the descendant of Germanicus and 
Drusus. He mounted his horse, hurried to recross 
the river, and rather than wait until an obstructed 
bridge could be cleared, was passed from hand to 
hand over the heads of the crowd. Not finding, or 
lather not seeking a real enemy, he made some 
Germans of his own army conceal themselves in 
the forest, and while he was at table, caused the 
approach of an enemy to be hurriedly announced. 
On this he rushed to horse, galloped with his com- 
panions and part of his guani into the next wood, 
erected a trophy in honour of his exploit, and (|uickly 
returned to censure the cowardice of those who had 
refused to share the danger of their prince, in a 
similar spirit he sent away some hostages privately, 
then led the hue and cry to overtake them, and 
brought them back in fetters as deserters. But his 
most brilliant exploit was that of giving baUVt VoVW 
ocean. He drew his troops up in line upow IW ^^v 

o 2 
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shore^ ranged his artillery, machines for thiowmff 
large darts and stones, as if against an enemy, and 
then, while all were wondering what folly would come 
next, commanded the soldiers to (ill their helmets and 
pockets with shells, calling them the spoils of the 
ocean, due to the capitol, and the palace. To cele- 
brate this victory he built a light-house, and distri* 
buted a hundred denarii to every soldier ; and then, 
as if he had surpassed all former instances of libe* 
rality, *' Depart," he said, " depart happy and rich." 
Such victories deserved a triumph, but there was 
some difficulty in procuring proper ornaments for the 
ostentatious ceremony : for his German victories had 
produced no prisoners, and it does not appear to have 
occurred to him that the ocean contained fish as well 
as shells. A live porpoise would have formed a 
novel and appropriate feature in the procession, and 
have done honour to his own prowess, and to the 
majesty of the empire. To supply the deficiency he 
collected a number of Gauls, distinguished by Uieir 
stature and personal advantages, caused them to let 
their hair grow, and to dye it red, the characteristics 
of the German race, and even to learn the German 
language, and to assume German names. Strange 
mixture of vanity with disregard of his own character, 
and contempt of the public opinion ! The slightest 
reflection must have shewn the futility of these pre- 
tences, and the immeasurable littleness of his own 
behaviour. But so long as he had the pleasure of 
wearing his borrowed plumes, it seems to have 
mattered not that the world knew them to be bor- 
rowed. In a similar spirit he affected to wear the 
breast-plate of Alexander the Great. What bitterer 
satire could his worst enemy have devised ? 

The capricious variations of his temper exposed 

his associates to constant danger. At one time he 

Joved company J at another solitude; sometimes the 
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- llfl**!H* ef petitions made him angry, and sometimea 
J. ^« want of them. He undertook things in the 
H (neatest hurry, and executed them with sluggish 
^iMlect. To flatter, or to speak truth, were e(|ually 
^ wm^rous, for sometimes he was in a humour for 
■ Me and sometimes for the other ; so that those who 
^. hpd intercourse with him, were equally at a loss what 
^. la do or 8ay» and thanked fortune ratiier than pru- 
^nce if they came off unhurt. 

His private life was polluted by vice and intem- 
^^ fKurance of every description. Cowardly as cruel, the 
H' nport of a rebellion among those Germans of whose 
"^ oonquest he boasted, terrified him into preparing a 
^ refuge in his transmarine dominions, lest, like the 
Cimbri of old, they should force a passage into Italy. 
' At a clap of thunder he would close his eyes and 
^ eo¥er his bead, and in a heavy storm, the Latian 
" Jupiter used to run under the bed, to hide himself 
from his Capitoline brother. He usually slept but 
"^ three hours in the night, and that not calmly, but 
-. igitated by strange visions : the rest he passed sitting 
upon the bed, or traversing extensive colonnades, 
^ impatiently calling for the return of day. Justice 
^ began the work of retribution early, and he who 
"^ troubled the rest of all others was unable to find 
^ quiet for himself. Among his other extraordinary 
^ qualities was a most insane jealousy of the slightest 
advantages enjoyed by others. He overthrew the 
statues of eminent men erected by Augustus in the 
^ field of Mars, and forbad them to be erected to any 
' one in future except with his express permission. 
He even thought of not allowing Homer to be read, 
*' Why not I, as well as Plato, who expelled that poet 
from his republic," and talked of weeding all libra- 
ries of the writings and images of Virgil and Livy. 
This folly he carried even to envying the personal 
qualifications of his subjects, and being bald himself, 

o 3 
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ho fteni the Imrlicr ahrrNul, to Hhsvo every ffood hmA 

of htiir that came in Ium way. 

Liltli! rc-'maiim to complcti! the plctiire, but to my 
tliat hiH UiHUiH were low, uh hiw character wan brutwh* 
raHHioimti*ly fond of theatrical entertain inentu, and 
ihff H)H)rtH of th<? ainphith(*alre and circuM, It wa« from 
the profllf^ti! followerH of thene artM that lie chone 
hiH ffivouritf'H, to whom, and to whom ahine, he WM 
d«:votedly aitiichccl. TUts Ntory of Win meaning to 
afifMiint hirt horm* coohiiI \h well known : ttie hrute 
would have done more (:ri*ditto the KulNmlinate, than 
hiH maHti*r to the ini|H!rial dif^nity ; hut it \h afxicry- 
))hai. Hut lieKldeN a marble Htuhle, and an ivory 
manlier, indtdf^eneeH to whifh no dif^nifled an anlmtl 
ini^ht rvfiMonulily iiHpire, Calif^ula aNNif^ned to him i 
houhi! and (•HtabliHlimrni, that he mif^ht entertain 
company more h|)l(*ndidly. Wi* ref^ret not to know 
whtfiher the HcnutorH or their horNCH were tlie objccU 
of thin hoMpitality. 

lie wuH wont to Miy, thiit of all hin (|uatitieii, he 
itioHt vfilucd hiH firmnehH of pur|M)he, Cnltwrfte^iu) 
TUv. judf^nu'iit wan in on« nv.tiM*. correct: thin wiM 
indeed tin* predominunt feature of Urn charaetrr* 
Jiiit it WUH the firmncNH, not of principle, not even of 
policy, liiit of olmtintite iind eiiiire HcdfinhncHH, which 
re(f;iirded not the weifj^iitiest interenlH of othern when 
plaei'd in oppoHilion to itn ciiprieen; of liuhitiial Helf- 
indulgence, whirh f^ruiified the whiui of the moment, 
iilike eaieleHh of itn folly or of itn f^uilt. At iimt lie 
would not, in the end he prohalily couhl not control 
hJH pahhiouH : and thin intlekibiliiy in the nymptoni nf 
that mental diH<*aK<*, which we liclieve to orif^inate in 
uncontrolled power. TiiiM plea furniMheH no |Mirticle 
ot excufie for him, no more than drunkenncMH for the 
exee«f*-.i'ri of the driuikard : in both the Iokn of reaifon 
i't a eiiine in itnelf, and in neither prolmbly in it ever mj 
C'ornplvte uh to obliterate Uic \iercc\iiigu of ri((ht aud 
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mtotkg. Of genuine madness we find no trace in his 
life. He appears to have been subject to no delu« 
pons upon particular subjects^ to no access either of 
lirenzy or melancholy. As a boy he, as well as 
Cambyses, was subject to epileptic fits, which were 
fvpposed to have impaired his mind, and he enter- 
teined, it is said, doubts of his own sanity, and had 
thoughts of submitting to a course of medicine for 
Jiis recovery. Others thought that a love potion, ad- 
ininistered by his wife to fix affection, had produced 
madness; but the tenor of his life countenances 
IKither supposition. Folly, selfishness, cruelty, and 
the restlessness of a self-upbraiding spirit cannot be 
allowed shelter under the plea of insanity : and the 
mental weakness and incapacity of self-control which 
arises from the habitual dominion of passion, is no 
less widely different in its effects than in its origin 
ftom that which is dependant upon physical causes. 

He perished by domestic conspiracy in the fourth 
year of his reign and the twenty-ninth of his age. 
He oppressed the people and the nobility with im- 
punity : he fell, when his jealous temper rendered 
him formidable to his servants and favourites. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, was the son of Ca- 
therine II., who, as is well known, murdered her 
husband Peter III., and took possession of his 
throne, which she retained till death. She conceived 
a strong aversion for her son, who was in conse- 
quence brought up in retirement, neglected, and 
even exposed to want. When arrived at manhood 
he was still forbidden to reside at court ; his children 
were taken away to be educated under the empress's 
care ; he was studiously excluded from all knowledge 
or participation in affairs of state ; and even denied 
permission to gratify his military taste by active ser- 
vice. His mother^s object was at once to render him 
unfit for empire, and to spread abroad the notion 
that be was so ; with the view of passing him en- 
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lirely nvpr in favour nf his son Alexander, whom m 
her nill she u)i|Miintetl to succeed to the throMt 
Ihiul setfiiiH to liuve Xnxn iiaturallv aflectionate, m^ 
tluHlicul, u lovi*r of justice, temperate, even amidtk 
tlio most cdiisuiiimute proHisracy ever witnessed in ft 
i*uurt ; liut these ^ooil qualities were stifled by thft 
fauhH of his education. Privation, contumely, aada 
a constaut sense of injury, soured his temper, aai 
n^ndered him distruRtful and cruel, at the same tims 
tliat the enjoyment of a minor despotism made hia 
capricious au<l unG^ovcnialiie ; for he was the unduf 
puted muster of his little court, and could ^"ent upoa 
others the illlumiour inspired by his own crosaesi 
unchecked by the presence of a superior, or the in- 
tluence of pul)lic observation. He lived at the 
country palaces of (JatHchina and Paulowsky, sur* 
rounded by his household officers and troops^ mi 
sliunned by all others; devoted to the minutic of 
military discipline, and employed chiefly in revtewin^ 
his f^uards, for wliom he devised a new system of 
dress and recfulations, which it was afterwards hii 
^reat pride and pleasure to introduce into the army 
at lari^e. There was a long terrace at Paulowaky» 
from which he could see all his sentinels, who were 
stuck about wherever there was room for a sentiy- 
box. Here he used to promenade with an eye-gla»H 
sending orders from time to time to one man to 
open a button more or less, to another to carry his 
musket higher or lower, and sometimes trotting a 
quarter of a league to administer a good caning 
with his own royal hand, to one soldier, or to be- 
stow a rouble on another, as he was pleased or dis* 
pleased with his bearing. 

One or two anecdotes of this part of his life will 

best illustrate his temper. Travelling through a 

forest, with marsh on each side of the road, he re* 

collected some reason for going back, and ordered 

' 9 driver to turn. He did not do so instantly, 9n4 
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PmiI repeated the order. *' In a moment," the man 
replied ; ^ here the road is too narrow." Paul flew 
into a passion, jumped out of the carriage, and 
called to an equerry to stop the driver and chastise 
him. The equerry endeavoured to allay the storm 
by assurances that the carriage would turn as soon 
as possible. ^* You are a scoundrel as well as lie,*' 
was the reply; *' he shall turn even though he 
break my neck : at all hazards he shall do as I bid, 
the moment I give the order." Meanwhile the 
coachman had done so, but too late to save himself 
from a sound beating. 

He ordered a horse that stumbled under him to 
be starved. On the eighth day word was brought 
him of the animaPs death ; to which he merely an- 
swered, '* Good." The same accident hapi^ened 
after his accession in the streets of Petersburg, on 
which he got off, made his equerries hold a court- 
martial, and sentenced the offending beast to receive 
a hundred blows with a stick, which were immediately 
inflicted in presence of the Czar and the people. Worse 
anecdotes might be found. His passion for the strict 
observance of military minutis has been mentioned. 
One day, as he exercised his regiment of cuirassiers, 
an officer's horse fell. Paul ran to the spot in a 
fury: " Get up, you rascal!" " I cannot. Sire — my 
leg is broken." Paul spit upon him, and walked 
away swearing. 

Catherine, as before said, appointed Alexander 
her successor by will. She had entrusted this im- 
portant document to Zoubow, her last favourite, who 
hastened immediately upon her death, in the year 
1796, to place it in Paul's hands. It is due to the 
late emperor to say, that he never took any part in 
the measures adopted for excluding his father, who 
succeeded to the vacant throne without opposition. 
The Czai^^ conduct towards his famW^, on V\vv^ ^it- 
cas/on, does bim honour : the more, tii^l us\d^T ^v 
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milar cireiiniftUnces few of his predeceMori would 
have hesitated tx) establish their power by the im* 
prisoiiinent or death even of an involuntary rivsL 
Instead of usinj^ severity, he {i^ave an affectionate re- 
ception to his sons who had been separated from 
him since childhood, increased their revenues, and 
assured them and the empress, to whom he had beei 
a harsh and capricious husband, of his love and pro* 
tectlon ; and at the same time, with prudence com- 
mendable on his son's account no less than on hit 
own, he providcfi employment for Alexander which 
kept the prince near his ))erson till the critical timt 
was over. 

Tlie court and city of St. Petersbur^rli, the whole 
public of Russia, received with fear their new sove- 
reijj^n, whose caprice and extravu^nce were well 
known ; but his lirst meusurcs l)elied their exfiectac 
tion. Jle shewed a decent res|x;ct to his mother^i 
memory, thou^rh lie fully returned the hatred which slie 
felt for him, retained her ministers, whom he had no 
reason to love, and displayed jud^^nient and honesty 
in his first political measures, until every body tliought 
that a false estimate hud lieen formed of his character. 
Ttiis ^ood sense and moderation did not last lon|f. 
Uis first step was to secure his throne by incor- 
poratiuii^ with the royal (guards his own household 
troops, on wtiosc fidelity he dei>cn(led. The latter, 
like the i^ruL'toriaii bands of the Jlomun emperors, 
were a highly privilep^ed and |K)werful bcMly, captains 
of which held the rank of coIoiicIh of the line. Its 
officers of course were chiefly of hifi^h rank, and many 
of them, to the amount of Homc Inindred, resif^ned 
their commissions, auf^ry at seeing men not of noble 
birth, i)erhaps raised from the ranks, placed over 
their heads ; or unwilUn^^ to undergo the new and 
harassing discipline which J'aul introduced. The 
Czar became alarmed at this general desertion, and, 
h/ way of coaciliation* Uttued t^u oxOai WvaX ^ ^i^^ 
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liad resided, or should thereafter resi^ their cotn- 
Imissions, should quit St. Petersburp^h within twenty- 
four hours. Many persons transported suddenly 
-without the barriers, and forbidden to re-enter tlie 
city, and left on the hip:h road, without shelter or 
clothing fitted to protect them from the cold, perished 
miserably for want of money to reach their homes. 

Paul came to the throne ambitious of signalizin^r 
himself as a reformer, but his mind was far too con- 
fined to perform so hard a task successfully. In the 
civil department, he did little but reverse all that his 
mother had done ; in the military, his attention was 
confined to insignificant details. Ills great object 
was to conform the dress and exercise of the whole 
army to the model which he had been so long: ^"d 
anxiously forming at Gatschina. The very morning 
after his accession he commenced this important task 
by establishing what he called his Wachtparade, to 
which every morning he devoted three or four hours. 
However severe the cold, he was still there, dressed 
in a plain green uniform, with thick l)oots and a 
large hat, for he placed his pride in bearing a Russian 
winter without furs ; stamping about to warm him- 
self, with his bald head bare and his 8nub-iu)se 
turned up to the wind, one hand behind his back, 
and the other beating time with his cane, and crying 
RaZf dwa — Raz, dwa^ one, two — one, two ; sur- 
rounded by gouty old generals, who dared neither 
to absent themselves, nor to dress warmer than their 
master. The old Russian uniform was handsome, 
suited to the climate, and could be put on in an in- 
stant: it consisted merely of a jacket and large 
trousers, which enabled the wearer to protect himself 
by any quantity of interior clothing, without injury to 
uniformity of appearance. The hair was worn long, 
and falling round the neck, so that it defended the 
ears from cold. Paul introduced the old-fashioned 
German uniform, which every true Russian hated 
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for fta own Huke, uiul dcKpiHCcI oh boMing the 
maiiM in miproini* conieinpt; hu encaned their 
in Um*^ tipfht p^nitcTH, miidc thotn powder aiul 
Uu*ir hnir, und hung; falHC pifctuiln fWim their n< 
Mandml Suvarof, on recidvin^^ ordcm to iniro 
tticHi* cimnp^eH, tof^cihcr with tiic nieanure ol 
incn'H lmiHh und pip^tuilK (for evcrythhifc under 
WUH done l)y incuNure), ohHcrvcd that '* hair^po 
waH not iji^unpowder, nor ctirlN cannon, nor ]ii| 
ImyonotH;** and thiH witticiMni Ih Haid to have 
him hiH recall. 

Not content with moddlinfi^ tlie army aflei 
own notionH of elef^ncc, tiiH meddlinn^ Hpirit exi 
itKelf in tiie moKt vexatioiiN and tyrannical 1 
ferenccR witli the freedom of prlvati* life. The d 
tlic colour of carriaifCM und liverlcH, the mcthc 
Imrnt'HHinp; horNCH, ovcrytliinf^ wiih mutter of rule, 
woit to him who met tlie (!'/iir with anything n 
hin Cipiipuf^e contrary to ctiquetti*. One day he 
C'Ount liu'/umoflHlci*H h\oi\{i;c. Htandinp; in the > 
without the driver, and ordered it to lie immedi 
broken in ])ieceN. It wun of a blue colour, tint 
NervautH wore red liverieN : upon wiiirli lie iHSu 
proclumutiou forbiddinp^ the uhc of blue hledp^ef 
red livericH, in any part of the euipire. lie w 
a cruKiide iifi^ainht roiuid hutH, which he thoufj 
nitirli of JticobiniHiu, the object of liiH p;reiiteNt 
and fetir. If uiiy perNon appeared in one, it 
taken from his head by the police ; if he resisted 
WIIH well bciiten. The cocked hats in St. IVtersb 
were of course soon exhausted, and then round 
were metamorphosed into three-cornered halt 
pinninp; up the sides. The emperor himself in 
to have stopped persons and pinned up their 
with luN royal luindN, to shew his people how a 
finbject ou|i^ht t^i l)e drcKsed. An order »|fainst \ 
hig booin vt\\\\ coloured io\M wan no leflN ri({;on 
euforced, Tiic |K>lice olUccrtt ttVuw^ »b ^s&vcOi 
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driTiiifi^ throup:h the streets in a pair. He remon- 
strated, and said he had no others witli him, and 
certainly would not cut off the tups of those ; upon 
which Uie ofRcers, seizing eacli a leg as he sat in his 
dro8ki» pulled them otf, and left him to go bare-foot 
borne. Coming down a street, the emperor saw a 
nobleman who had stopped to look at some work- 
men planting trees by his order. ** What are you 
doing?" said he. '* Merely seeing the men work/' 
replied the nobleman. '' Oh ! is that your employ- 
ment ? Take otf his pelisse and give him ii spude. 
There — now work yourself!" Once, when he met 
an officer going to the palace, wra])i)ed in his cloak, 
a servant following with his sword, he gave the 
senant his master's commission, and reduced the 
officer to the ranks. 

It was an ancient Russian usage that all who met 
the Czar, male or female, should quit their carriage, 
be it in mud or snow, to salute, and even to prostrate 
themselves before him. Peter the Great used to 
cudgel soundly any person who did so, and Ca- 
therine II. had abolished the ])ractice ; but Paul re- 
vived it, and exacted its observance most severely. 
Of course, amid a crowd of carriages continually 
passing at full speed, it was easy to neglect it, with- 
out intentional disres))ect ; but no sucli excuse was 
admitted. A lady, wife of a general in the army, 
hasten insc into St. Petersbursfh, iVom the coiuitrv, to 
procure medical advice for her sick luisbaud, passed 
the Czar inadvertently, and was iiunicdiatoly arrested 
and sent to prison. Alarm and anxiety threw her 
into a burning fever, which terminated in madness ; 
and her husband died from the same causes, and for 
want of proper care and attendance. On being ])re- 
sented to Paul, it was necessary to drop plump cm 
your knees, with force enough to make the floor ring 
as if a muaket had been grounded, and lo kv&^ \\v& 
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lifind mih cih*!^ Mufricic*nt to certify to all pmeit 
the* honour which you hail juKt enjoyed. IHince 
(icor^e (iitlit'/in wftH ploc^d under urrcHi for kitmni^ 
h'lH hand too vf^lit^tniily, Wlicn enraged he lofit all 
comrnfind of hiniftelf, which MonietirncfN fj^sa rwe to 
very curiouM m;cnc*H. In one of hJH furloiiH {laKftlmiii, 
lloiiriHhin^ hJH cane, he Htruck by iiccident the lininch 
of u hirf^e hjhtre and liroke it; whereufwn he com- 
incnced a KcriouH attack, from whicli he did not relax 
until he had entirely deniolinhcd hJH brittle antago- 
nint. 

Under a Hovereif^n of Kuch a temper no man oouU 
feel Kccure for an hour. I'he |K)lice kept Htrict watch 
over the wordH, the actioriH, the correMfMindence of 
every one; and the knout, exile to Sityeria, or at the 
Ix'Nt deportation without the frontlerH, v/trQ unii|nr« 
jnfjriy dealt out for involuntary, or chimerical oflTences: 
and HUHpected {lersonH were conlinuaily hurried out 
of the country without time Utin^ allowed for the 
arrangement of their allairx, and in ignorance at once 
of their (offence, and of the nature of the intended 
punishment. Such a htate of thin(^H wan not likely 
to last very lon;^ in RuHMia, with ho many exam pies to 
prove how easy tlie dcHcent Ih from the palace to the 
grave. 

Toward.s the close of his reit^n his conduct liecame 
more and more intolerable, and at last he took care 
to advertise all I'jin^pe of his folly, or madnenK, or 
both, by insehin£^ in the Petersbur^h (iaxette a 
notice to the followin^^ effect: **That the Kmf>err)r 
of liuhsia, tiiirling thai the powers of Kurope cannot 
aL';ree amoripr ihemsirlves, and bein^^ desirouH to put 
an end to a war which han desolatird it for eleven 
>ears, intends to point out a sfHit to which he will 
invite, all the othi*r sovereigns to repair and fi|^ht in 
single combat, bringin^^ with them an M'CondH and 
cHijuiren, iheir inmi cnli{{;lilencd niiniMterH aud able 
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gcoefahi, sach as Turgrot, Pitt, BernstorfT, and that 
the emperor himself proposes beinp: attended by (le- 
nerals Count Pahlen and KutusofF." This piece of 
extravagance appears to have completed the disgust 
of the nobility, and consummated his ruin. 

A plot was formed, at the head of which was 
Count Zoubow, the man to whom he had been in- 
debted for the important service of suppressing Ca- 
therine's will. Paul's aversion to everv iWins which 
his mother had favoured soon overcame his gratitude, 
and Zoubow was ordered to quit the court, and 
reside upon his estates. Fresh iiitriiriies afruiu 
brought him into favour, and the first use he made 
of it was to plan the murder of his master. He 
opened his mind gradually to other noblemen : it 
was resolved, as private crime will often assume the 
guise of public \'irtue, that the safety of the empire 
required the deposition of Paul ; and as there is but 
one prison whose doors can never open to a de- 
throned monarch, they resolved, in conformity with 
all Russian precedent, to put him to death. The de- 
tails of this catastrophe are interesting, and, it is pre- 
sumed, authentic and accurate, since thev were thus 
related to Mr. Carr by an eye-witness, and therefore 
an agent in the deed. 

" The Emperor used to sleep in an outer apart- 
ment, next the impress's, upon a sofa, in his boots 
and regimentals ; the other branches of the imperial 
family being lodged in different parts of the same 
building. On the 10th March, o.s. 1801, the day 
preceding the fatal night (whether PauPs a[)prchen- 
sion, or anonymous information suggested the idea, 
is not known), conceiving that a storm was rcaily to 
burst upon him, he sent to Count P , the gover- 
nor of the city, one of the noblemen who had re- 
solved on his destruction. ' 1 am informed, P ,' 

said the Emperor, * tiiat there is a cousp\TaL^:'^ ow 'looN. 

v1 
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ap^inst me : do you think it necessary to take any 
precaution?'' The Count, without betraying the least 
emotion, replied, ' Sire, do not suffer such appre- 
hensions to haunt your mind ; if there were any com- 
bination forming against your Majesty's person, I am 
sure I should be acquainted with it.' ' Then I am 
satisfied,' said the Emperor, and the governor with- 
drew. Before Paul retired to rest, he unexpectedly 
expressed the most tender solicitude for the Empress 
and his children, kissed them with all the warmth of 
farewell fondness, and remained with them longer 
than usual ; and afler lie had visited the sentinels at 
their different posts, he retired to his chamber, where 
he had not long remained, before, under some colour- 
able pretext that satisfied the men, the guard was 
changed by the officers who had the command for 
the night, and were engaged in the confederacy. 
An hussar, whom the Emperor had particularly ho- 
noured by his notice and attention, always at night 
slept at his bed-room door in the antechamber. It 
was impossible to remove this faithful soldier by any 
fair means. At this momentous i)eriod, silence 
reigned through the palace, except where it was dis- 
turbed by the ))acing of the sentinels, or at a dis- 
tance by the murmurs of the Neva ; and only a few 
lights were to be seen distantly and irregularly 
gleaming through the windows of this dark colossal 

abode. In the dead of the night, Z and his 

friends, amounting to eight or nine persons, passed 
the drawbridge, easily ascended a private staircase, 
which led directly to the Emperor's chamber, and 
met with no resistance till they reached the ante- 
room, where the faithful hussar, awakened by the 
noise, challenged them, and presented his fusee. 
Much as they must have admired the brave fidelity 
of the -[Tuard, neither time nor circumstances would 
admii of an act of geuerosvV^, vi\\vcVv mV^Vvt have en- 
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wfOBf^. Of genuine madness we find no trace in his 
life. He appears to have been subject to no delu- 
sions upon particular subjects, to no access either of 
frenzy or melancholy. As a boy he, as well as 
Cambyses, was subject to epileptic fits, which were 
mippoeed to have impaired his mind, and he enter- 
teined, it is said, doubts of his own sanity, and had 
thoaghts of submitting to a course of medicine for 
hia recovery. Others thought that a love potion, ad- 
ministered by his wife to fix affection, had produced 
madness; but the tenor of his life countenances 
neither supposition. Folly, selfishness, cruelty, and 
the restlessness of a self-upbraiding spirit cannot be 
allowed shelter under the plea of insanity : and the 
mental weakness and incapacity of self-control which 
arises from the habitual dominion of passion, is no 
less widely difierent in its efiects than in its origin 
irom that which is dependant upon physical causes. 

He perished by domestic conspiracy in the fourth 
year of his reign and the twenty-ninth of his age. 
He oppressed the people and the nobility with im- 
punity : he fell, when his jealous temper rendered 
him formidable to his servants and favourites. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, was the son of Ca- 
therine II., who, as is well known, murdered her 
husband Peter III., and took possession of his 
throne, which she retained till death. She conceived 
a strong aversion for her son, who was in conse- 
quence brought up in retirement, neglected, and 
even exposed to want. When arrived at manhood 
he was still forbidden to reside at court ; his children 
were taken away to be educated under the empress's 
care ; he was studiously excluded from all knowledge 
or participation in affairs of state ; and even denied 
permission to gratify his military taste by active ser- 
vice. His mother's object was at once to render him 
unfit for empire, and to spread abroad l\ve woNSaw 
ijjai Jfe was so; with the view of pa&B\n^ \wn\ ^^- 
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spare his life, before the setting of to-morrow's bod 
we sbali be his victims.' Upon which he toolt off 
hiN auh, turned it twice round the naked neck of 

the Emperor, and giving one end to Z ■ and 

hulding the other himaelfi they pulled for a consi- 
derable time with all their force until their miserable 
sovereign was no more: they then retired from ths 
palace wlUiout the least molestation, and returned to 
their reapedive homes *," 

Afler the accession of the new emperor, Zoubov 
una ordered not to approach the court, and Count 
P — was transferred from the government of SL Pe- 
tersburgh to that of Riga. No other notice wu 
taken of the actMs in this tragedy. Whether thii 
extraordinary lenity is to be ascribed to fear, or to a 
sense of the necessity of removing Paul from the 
throne (for the high personal character of Alexander 
placca )iim above tlie suspicion of having been an 
accomplice), the late emperor would better have 
consulteil justice, the interests of his throne, and his 
own rcptitalion, if he had exacted a severer retri- 
bution for the murder of a father and a sovereign-t 

• Carr'i Nonhern Summer. 

ikclch or PmuI'i lif« i> chiefly liken from Miaion, Hi. 
Severilof the anecdules reil no 
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Ext\t chanfM in Xhe Atliniian loiiitlliitiDB— Msrdo of Crlan— ^ ■'*li>m— 
UtDrpflliao of l^ittTAtui — Hia policy — HippiM lUiit Hipparthdi — Cdd- 
ipiracy of Harmodiat upd AriilogitOD — Eipulaian oF Hippiai — Cotmo 
d> Hcdiei, Loiniia. >nd Oinliuo do Ucdici— Compincj of Ibo Puii. 

For nearly Tour centuries subsequent to the age of 
Theseus, scarce any mention of Athens occurs in 
Grecian history : a circumstance honourable to that 
city as denoting a ioaf^ course of tranquil prosperity, 
and indicative of candour and veracity in the writers, 
who were content to relate the few incidents pre- 
served by tradition, without taxing their imaginations 
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to.,Qa3t jL fabulous splendour over an unknown period. 
The change of dynasty in the person of Melanthus, 
and the more celebrated devotion of his son Codrus^, 
with the alterations in the constitution subsequent to, 
and partly coifsequent upon, the death of the latter, 
constitute^ t^e only remarkable events during this long 
lapse of years; and when at length her authentic 
history co|:pmences, it is in consequence of the inter- 
ruption of that happiness, which we are led to believe 
she sp long enjoyed. Upon the death of Codrus it 
was resolved that no living person could be worthy to 
bear th^ title which he had borne, and his son Medon 
was appointed chief magistrate, with the title of Archon, 
or niler. Twelve Archons followed in hereditary 
succession, when a further change took place, the 
office heing made elective, and limited to the period 
of ten years ; and at the end of the seventh decennial 
Archonship the duties of the office were divided be- 
tween nine persons annually elected. After this 
change, the possession of political supremacy became 
an object of strife to the Eupatridae, or nobles, in 
whom all power was vested : and the AlcmsBonidae, 
or descendants of Alcmaeon, the last hereditary A r- 
chon, secured the prize. Cylon, a man eminent for 
rank and influence, bore their superiority impatiently, 
and endeavoured by force of arms to make himself 
master of the government. He seized the citadel ; 
but the people rose against him, and being unpro- 
vided for a siege he sought safety in flight, abandon- 
ing his followers to the rage of the adverse faction. 
As their best hope they took refuge at the altars, 
where violence could not be offered to them without 
incurring the guilt of sacrilege. Megacles, the head 
of the Alcmaeonidae, was then Archou ; and by his 
partisans, some of the suppliants, induced to quit 
their refuge upon condition of personal safety, were 

t Hist, of Greece, ^, 18, 
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perfidiously executed ; others were put to death even 
at the dreaded altars of the Eumenides*. Thus far 
there is nothing in this occurrence to distinguish it 
from a hundred other instances of perfidy and 
cruelty : it is to the remote consequences that we 
wish to direct the reader's attention. The Athenians, 
without caring for the murder, were deeply shocked 
at the sacrilege ; insomuch that not long after, when 
parties had changed place, it was decreed that of 
those who had been concerned in it, all yet alive 
should be condemned to banishment, and the bones 
of the deceased be taken up and cast out of Attica. 
The exiles afterwards returned ; but a prejudice long 
existed against their posterity, which proved no inef- 
fectual weapon in political warfare, and twice furnished 
Sparta with the means of embarrassing her enemy by 
requiring the expulsion of some of the leading citi- 
zens of the state. The demand was aptly met by 
recalling to mind two similar transactions in which 
the principal families of Sparta had been engaged, 
and bidding them set the example of expiation f. It 
appears, however, from Aristophanes (unless the 
passage is merely a squib against the Lacedsemo- 

* Tlie Furies. These goddesses were worshipped with myste- 
rious Teneration by the Athenians, who held it an ill omen to call 
them by their proper name, and spoke of them as the venerable 
goddesses {fft/itat heii), or the Eumenides, because they had been 
propitious (iv/Mut) to Orestes after his acquittal by the court of 
Areopagus. This was owing, partly to a general dislike of al- 
luding to gloomy subjects, which led them, among other things, 
to avoid speaking openly of death or the dead (hence the phrases 
it xeifAovTts, 04 xeirdi^^ofAtfot, those who are worn out, the departed, 
&c.) ; partly to wishing to propitiate an object of dread by fair 
words, as the Highlanders called fairies " men of peace," espe- 
cially on a Friday, when their power was greatest, and the Low- 
landers entitled them '^ good neighbours," and the devil himself 
the *^ goodman," keeping reverentially out of sight his territorial 
designation. 

t See Greece, p. 55, 
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nians) that the change of being ** one of the pol- 
luted '* hud not, even aAer the lapse of one hundred 
un<l sixty years, or more, lost all its influence*. 
\Vc have already mentioned, that it was the insult 

m 

ollored to the gods, rather than the crime against 
man, which producecl so deep a sensation. That the 
])iTpetrutors of a cruel and treacherous action should 
Ih.* r(*^:inled with abhorrence, will not indeed surprise 
us : hut the lastiiisr ban entailed upon their posterity 
is connected with some remarkable tenets, and de- 
serves a few words in ex])Ianation. The Greeks wece 
firm l>elievers in the doctrines of fatalism. Man, it 
was held, stru^Tirled in vain to escape from the vortex 
of destiny ; however repunrnant to his wishes, or 
abhorrent to his principles, he was borne on to do or 
sutfer that which was decreed, by an irresistible force, 
ap:ainst which even the immortal gods contended in 
vain. A very curious passage to this effect occurs in 
Herodotus. Croesus, after his defeat and captivity, 
sent messengers to reproach the Delphian oracle with 
misleading to ruin, by its false predictions, one who 
had merited the favour of the god by the magnifi- 
cence of his offerings. Tlie answer ran thus : — " It 
is impossible even for a god to escape from fate, 
Crucsiis but expiates the sin of his fifth ancestor t> 
wlio, being in the guard of the descendants of Her^ 
cules, in subservience to a woman's treacherv, slew 
his master, and seized uix)n a kingdom which be- 
longed not to him. Fain would Apollo have deferred 
the fall of Sardis until the time of the sons of Crcesus ; 
but he could not turn aside the fates |.*' Here, 

* *E* T«M» aXtTti^itnv ffi ^n- 

Wf, 443. 
f Gy^es. Candaulcs, whom he murdcred| was one of the 
Heraclidop, or descendants of Hercules. The story is told io 

Herodotus, i. 8. 
; Herod, i. 91. 
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coupled with the assertion of an immutable destiny, 
we find the not unnatural deduction that the crime 
of an ancestor entailed misfortune on his posterity : 
but this doctrine was extended much farther, and it 
was taught that deeds of extraordinary blackness 
introduced a malignant demon into the family of the 
ofiender, which empoisoned its prosperity, and hur- 
ried generations yet unborn to inevitable guilt and 
ruin. The office of inflicting this retribution was 
assigned with some degree of confusion and uncer- 
tainty to the fates, " who follow up the transgressions 
of gods and men *,'' to the Erinnyes, or Furies, or 
to Nemesis, the personification of divine displeasure. 
But when once these fearful visitants were established 
in a house, that house was marked out for misery 
and ruin. Such was the fate of the descendants of 
Pelops and Labdacus, the royal families of Argos 
and of Thebes, whose misfortunes have furnished a 
never-failing theme to the Greek tragedians, who 
abound in references t to the fatal curse upon these 
races {. It is from the presence of these dread mi- 
nisters of wrath, visible to her inspired eyes, that 

* Hesiod. Theog. 220. 

t iEsch. Sept. c.Theb. 832. 951. Eurip. Phoenissae, 1518. 

^ Some modern historical instances of a similar superstitious 
reeling are given lower down in the text. Its nature, however, 
cannot be better illustrated than by reference to the legend attach- 
ing to the family of Redgauntlet in the novel of that name. The 
downfall of the house of Kavenswood, in the admirable tale of the 
Bride of Lammermoor, though foretold and fated, is not suflS- 
ciently identified with the story of the Mermaid's Well, to be 
quoted on this occasion. If it were so, that work, from the severe 
grandeur of its serious parts, and the singularly impressive way 
in which all events, and all agency, human and supernatural, 
combine from the outset to bring about a catastrophe, foreseen 
and prophesied, but not the less inevitable, would offer to the 
Knglish reader an excellent example of the spirit of the super- 
stitions and tragedies here alluded to, though widely differing 
from them in form. 
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CsMiaiKlm drawH her fearful preftOffes of evil in that 
•cetie, perhaps the (p^ndeitt in (irecian traf^edy* 

** Fur never «ball that hard, whonn yellinsf note* 
In dtimtl accord pierce the afTrifj^ted ear. 
Forsake thta houne. The getilun of the feaet, 
Drunk with the Mood of man, and flred from iliene# . ■ 
To bolder daring, rangfii liirough the room* 
Linked with hiii kindred furion : theie poHseaa , , 

Ttie manaioni and in horrid mea«urof chaunt 
1*he Artt tMue deed ; recording with ak)iHjrrence 
l*he adulteroiM luit which atuiiied a brother*! beU*,*' 

So, after the catastrophe, the chonis refers to the 
Hanie cause the accumtjlated horrors and criinci 
which weifi^h down the house of AtreuH. 

** O thou demon, who doat fall 
On the high Tautalid hall, 
Well I know the(>, mighty fiend, 
Who here doNt ever wend, 
Haunting down the douliie line 
From father untu moii I 

" CVyietn. Aye, now thywoni* have hennt and grace, 
Calling on ttiat thrice great iiend, 
The demon of ihin ra<:e, 
For 'li» from him their howeU burn 
With rage of lapping iilood ; 
Kre the old grief hav ceased to tlirob, 
Young gore comei on amain f ." 

With Huch ideHH coticcrtiiiifi; an ii\v.i\y;iuf^ destiny, 
it JH no wonder that the (ireeks Hlniiincd contact with 
tlu* InhcritorH of divine atiircr ; and national prejiidlei 
nii{(ht )>e more Ktron^Iy ruiHcd by the Hacrilc(|fc of tiK 
Alcnufonidu!, ))ecauHe many of tlie KuffererH were slais 

* roller'* AWhyUin; Af;am. \\U7; ed. iUomf. W« give ikl 
tran»Ulifm aa we And it, and are not arikwerable for the renderiflf 
of KJi/^iH > • • * • Jf^yyi^nt* 'V^i^uttv, 

f Symtnonu* Agauieinnou *, L444, ed. Dlouif, 
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at the retf altara of the Eamenides, to whom the 
punishment of such deeds peculiarly beIon((;ed, and 
whose worship had been introduced into Attica in 
amends for the judicial sentence which delivered 
Orestes from their power. In modern times an ana- 
logOHs persuasion concerning the fortunes of particu- 
lar families has prevailed ; in illustration of which we 
may cite the belief in the ill-luck of the Stuarts, a 
belief almost justified by the series of calamities and 
Uoody deaths which beset the princes of tluit house : 
ind, indeed, this faith in the influence of misconduct 
to produce hereditary misfortune has been general in 
Ireland, and the Scottish Highlands, and probably in 
other countries where a vivid imagination is found in 
union with no high degree of cultivation and know- 
ledge. In Ireland it is the popular creed, that an 
estate gained by fraud brings a curse along with it *, 

* A similar belief existed in England with respect to the 
alienations of churcii pro{>erty at the Keformalion, of wiiicli tho 
firflowing is a remarkable instance. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was gifted by Queen Klizabeth with the 

liads of Sherborne in DorMtshirc, which had been bequeathed by 

Osmund, a Norman knight, to the see of Canterbury, with a iieavy 

Enunciation against any rash or profane person who should attempt 

^ wrest them from the church. This anathema was, in the opi- 

<^ion of the vulgar, first accomplished in the person of the Protector 

Somerset, to whom, after sundry vici^itudos, the property belonj^cil. 

<hi8 nobleman was hunting; in the wood:* of Sherborne when liis 

Presence was required by Edward the Sixth, and he was shortly 

^terwards committed to tlie Tower, and subicqiiently bchundeJ. 

*ht forfeited estate then lapsed to the Sec of Salisbury until (iie 

'^^D of Elizabeth, to whom it was made over by tiie bi^hop, at 

5^ instigation of Raleigh, \%ho was blamed, and apparently with 

JttsUce, for having displayed on this occasion a grasping, ami even 

^dishonourable spiriL So strong were the religious prejudices of 

ukeday, that even the discerning Sir John Harrington attributc<l 

^ a judgment from heaven a trifling accident which occurred to 

., ^^igh while surveying the demesne which he coveted. Casting 

' ^Ba eyes upon it, according to the notion of that writer, as Ahab 

*jd upon Naboth's vineyard, and, in the course of a journey from 

™ymouth to the coast, discuatio^at the lamatime ihe aidLYaA\a%'&& 
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(to open force they Hecm to l)e more indul^^i) ; that 
the poHMCHfior ))C'Cornefl a (loomed man, and neither he 
nor hin dcHcenduntn proHper. In Scotland it was 
thouffht, that a pious parent entailed a bleiiHing upon 
his oirNprini^, while the ])uniKhment of the wicked 
anri opprcNHor, if not immediately manifented upon 
hiinHelf, or his children, yet Hurely defended even 
on Hucceedinf^ ^cneratiotm. This feelin|^ extended 
to all clasHeH ; and a Htrikinp^ instance of it is con- 
nected with the masHacre of Glencoe, the blackest 
incident in ScottJHh history. C'olonel Campbell, of 
(ilenlyon, grandson of (ilenlyon, who commanded 
the military npon that fatal day, ))cinpf with his 
rcf^i merit at Ilavannah, was ordered to KUperiutend [ 
the execution of a soldier condemned to be shot. A 
reprieve was sent, but with directions that no person ^ 
was to be told of it until the prisoner wan on hii 
knees prepared to receive the volley, not even the 
firing purty^ who were informed that the signal 
wr)uld be the waving of a white handkerchief by the 
cornmandinrr oflicer. ^^ When all was pre|)ared, and 
the prisoner in momentary ex|>ectation of his fatCf 

of th(; <lp«tirc(l yoH^tm^uui, Sir WaltirrN horius fell, and the fiet 
of Ihf? rider, lh(?n, as ihc rdater oti.H(;rvc.4, ** thought to be a teff 
goorl ori(;," WA% hurif;'! in tlic ((round. After Kaleigh'n fall tbt 
(fvf»tff W.1S seized hy JiirnnH tlic Firnt, uho wished to bestow it on 
hi« favouriUi, ('nr, Karl of Soriicrsci ; but IVince Wtnrj inteHetvilf 
and ol;lnin('d |)OM.('<>Hion, intending to restore it to the owner. The 
in\urj:\ dfnth, )iowcv(;r, fruHtraied hiM inlfrntioriv, and left Sbef' 
norr>(; ^till in thr favour itc'<< liandn. The premature death of thil 
prorniHinc; youth wa-< thouglil by thf; vulgar again to corrobonlf 
Uir; old jyrophfry. To Carew, the youn(,'ent «ion, and the infufCd 
hurvivor of Sir Waiter, tlio fiubwcqucnt attainder of Car, and tbi , 
forfeiture of Iih entaleK upon hiN committal to the Tower, appeared 
to rvrilirm tlie ill f(»rturie attendant upon the owners of SheroorBf | 
and the mi-fr»rtuneH wliirh aflerwardn befet the hoimc of SUMft 
were aNo r:on«-idered by him to corroborate the old presage* 09 ' 
i\ni c-otdi-r.ation of Cat'n entaten, l^igby, Karl of Bristol, oliUiMtf ; .. 
ShfThonm from iht: king, and in hin family it now femaioi/— Xy^ . 
oysir fK HaUitjh^ by Mr»» Tlvunvm^K^w^. tU 
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ilonal Campbell put his hand into his pocket for 

reprieve, and in pulling out the packet, the white 

idkerchief accompanied it, and catching the eyes 

|be party, they fired, and the unfortunate prisoner 

shot dead. The paper dropped through Colonel 

pbeirs fingers, and clapping his hand to his 

bead, he exclaimed, ' The curse of (iod, and of 

cue is here ! I am an unfortunate, ruined man/ 

S't soon afler retired from the service, not from any 
Section or reprimand on account of this melancholy 
l^ir, for it was known to be entirely accidental. 
The impression upon his mind, however, was never 
fflaced. Nor is the massacre, and the judgment 
which the people believe has fallen on the descen- 
dants of the principal actors in this tragedy, effaced 
^m their recollection. They carefully note, that 
while the family of the unfortunate gentleman who 
mfiered is still entire, and his estate preserved in 
iKrect male succession to his posterity, this is not the 
ease with the family, posterity, and estate of those 
who were the principals, promoters and actors in this 
black affair ♦." 

In addition to the strife of faction consequent upon 
Cylon's attempt, Athens was convulsed by discord 
b^ween the rich and poor, arising from the oppres- 
sive rights possessed by creditors over the persons of 
their debtors, and the difficulty experienced by indi- 
gent freemen in supporting themselves by their own 
eiertions, in consequence of the general prevalence 
of slave labour. Solon was appointed archon, with 
power to remodel the constitution ; and having done 
■o, he quitted Athens, and remained abroad, it is 
said, for ten years, the people having engaged not to 
alter his institutions within that time. But to put an 
end to faction was beyond his power. The land- 
holders of Attica were divided into three parties, de- 
* Stewart| Sketches of Highlanders, part i. sect, xii, 

(i2 
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nominated from the lowlands, the highlands, and the 
coast The former consisted chiefly of the nobility, 
the great proprietors ; the second were a poorer class, 
among whom the democratical interest predominated ; 
and the third, consisting in a great degree of men 
engaged in trade, held an intermediate station, both 
in circumstances and politics. Lycurgus headed the 
first party ; Megacles was chief of the latter ; and 
during the absence of Solon, Pisistratus, with whom 
we are more immediately concerned, advanced to 
eminence, and assumed the direction of the second. 
Of his early life, few particulars have reached us ; it 
is only said that he was distinguished by eloquence 
and military talents, which he displayed on different 
occasions in the wars against Megara. Not long 
afler Solon's return, Pisistratus came in his chariot 
into the market-place, complaining that, in conse- 
quence of the jealousy excited by his support of the 
democratical interest, his life had been attempted 
while he was on his road into the country, in confir- 
mation of which he exhibited wounds upon his own 
person, and upon his mules. Whether the story 
were true or false, has been controverted, and must 
remain a matter of opinion ; but that it was a fiction, 
seems to have been generally thought by the an- 
cient writers. At all events, the people believed the 
tale, and a body of guards was decreed him, the 
numbers of which were gradually augmented, until 
he was enabled to gain possession of the acropolis, 
or citadel, and, in the language of Greece, became 
tyrant* of Athens. 

Death and confiscation being the usual concomi- 

* The proper meaning of this word will form the subject of a 
future article ; meanwhile it is sufficient to observe, that it wiO ' 
never be employed here to denote specifically a bloodthirsty awi ||| 
oppressive ruler, but mere\y one who has raised himself to a de- ~ 
ffree of power unauthorised by l\iQCO\i&\XVvx>AQ'^^lV\&^v^vAr\« 
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|tf of ^ Qrecian revolution, it was a matter of 
that tl^e leaders of the defeated party should 
fult their safety by flight ; and accordingly, Me- 
rles, with the other chiefs of the Alcmseonidte, 
hdfew frofn Athens. The terms on which he 
^f invited to return, which happened soon after, 
f curious, and characteristic. He was distinguished 
victories gained in the public games of Greece, 
during his exile he had conquered in the chariot 
tjice at the Olympic festival. The condition of his 
Kttoration was, that the glory of this success should 
^ ascribed to pisistratus*. It may be doubted, 
though horse-racing in modern days, and chivalrous 
aercises in the middle ages, have been cultivated 
wjth ardour by men distinguished by birth and 
ttation, whether the possession of the best horses in 
t|ie world has at any time since availed to ])rocure the 
fprgiveness of a political enemy. But the high esti- 
mation of such honours forms a striking feature in 
the Grecian character. We know from Homer, that, 
long previous to the institution of public games, 
princes contended with each other in athletic exer- 
Qises: and when stated times were set aside, at 
which the flower of all Greece might vie in displaying 
strength and activity under the sanction and with 
all the pomp of religion, and the victor was rewarded 
by the acclamations of his assembled countrymen, it 
ip no wonder that a nation highly imaginative and 
susceptible of the love of fame, should have been led 
to set an extravagant price upon the superiority in 
qualities, whose value was in truth great in times 
when the arm of one man was sufficient to decide a 
battle, but diminished proportionably to the progress 

* Schol. in Nub. Meurs. Pisistratus. This story is told of 
Cimon, the ftither of Miltiades^ instead of Megacles, by Herodotus, 
Ti. 103. 

Q3 
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of art tnd science. The charioUrace almost always 
formed a part of these games ; and naturally, for 
when warriors fought from chariots, the possession 
of the best horses was a valuable distinction. This 
method of warfare had been disused long before the 
time of Fisistratus ; but the chariotrrace still formed 
a part, perhaps the most important one, in the 
Grecian games. And the welcome of a conquering 
general to his native city was less distinguished 
than that of an Olympic victor, whose prowess re- 
flected honour upon the state which gave him birth : 
and thus such triumphs, by gratifying popular va- 
nity, might become important, even to the interests 
of a statesman. 

Tiie year 560 b. c. is fixed as that of Pisistratos^s 
usurpation. The union of Megacles and Lycurgos 
produced his expulsion, after he had possessed the 
tyranny, it is thought, for about six years ; of the 
transactions during which we have no information. 
He remained in banishment for an equal time, when 
the enmity between the united factions broke out 
afresh, and Megacles, to establish his superiority, 
brought back Fisistratus, connecting their interests 
by giving him his daughter in marriage. To gain 
the consent of the Athenians to his return, they de* 
vised a plan, characterised by Herodotus, from whom 
we have the story, as a most simple device to en- 
snare a people distinguished for intellect and very . 
far removed from a simple good-nature. In one of , 
the boroughs of Attica there lived a woman named ^ 
Phya, of extraordinary stature, and withal of hand- .^ 
some person, whom they selected to personate the j, 
patron Goddess of Athens; and having carefully in* ^ 
structed her how to act her part, they dressed her in ^Z 
appropriate armour, placed her in a chariot, and sent ^ 
her into the city, preceded by heralds, making procla- 
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mtfbB/^O Athenians, receive with fbvoiir Piristn* 
tail, whom Athene*, honouring him above all men, 
heiwlf brings back unto her own Acropolis/' Hie 
BflWa flew abroad throughout Attica, that Athene had 
bitought back Pisistratus, and those who were in the 
tily;^ believing that it was the Goddess, paid divine 
bbnours to a mortal, and received the exile f. 

His prosperity, however, was of very short dura* 
fion : a domestic quarrel is said to have produced his 
expulsion a second time, about a year after his re- 
turn, and he remained in banishment for a period of 
ten years, at the end of which his son Hippias, who 
had now attained manhood, induced him to attempt 
the recovery of his power. Thebes, Argos, and other 
cities, assisted him with loans, by means of which he 
odlected an army ; and sailing from Eretria, where 
he had filed his abode, he disembarked at Marathon, 
was joined by many of his countrymen, and defeating 
the ruling party, for the third time became master of 
Athens. Both now and formerly his success was 
ebaracterised by moderation and lenity ; for his only 
measure of precaution against future conspiracies 
Has to take as hostages the children of such of his 
chief opponents as chose to remain in Athens, who 
were committed to the charge of Lygdamis, the 
friendly ruler of Naxos. 

That Pisistratus's temper and character were mild 
and amiable, is proved by the bloodless nature of the 
nevolutions which he effected ; and confirmed even 
l)y the testimony of those authors who have en- 
deavoured to raise the reputation of Solon at his ex- 
pense, by narrating many not very probable stories 
of the sage's pertinacious opposition to his schemes 
of advancement. That Solon saw and lamented the 
ambitipn of Pisistratus is probable, but we learn upon 

* Or Pallas, the Latin Minerva, 
f Herod, i. 60. 
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tbe 9i|ine authority « that they lived! on terms of inti- 
D^^y and esteem from the return of tlie former until 
hiii death ; and Plutarch, whose object was to exalt 
the patriot philosopher, has yet, in doing so, drawn 
1^ most favourable picture of the tyrant. ** He w^ 
cpurUous, and marvellously fuire spoken, and showed 
himself beside very good and pitifull to the poore, 
and temperate also to his enemies : further, if any 
good quality were lacking in him, he did so finely 
counterfeit it, that men imagined it was more in him, 
than in tliose tiiat naturally had it in them indeed. 
As, to be a (juiet man, no meddler, contented with 
his owne, aspiring no higher, and hating those 
which would attempt to change the present state of 
the Common Wealth, and would practise any inno- 
vation. By this art, and fine manner of his, he de- 
ceived the poore common people. Ilowbeit Solon 
found him out straight, and saw the mark he shot at : 
but yet hated him not at that time, and sought still to 
win him, and bring him to reason, saying oft times, 
both to himselfe and to others, that whoso could 
pluck out of his head the wornie of ambition, by which 
he aspired to be the chiefest, and could heale him of 
his greedy desire to rule, there could not be a man of 
more virtue, nor a better citizen than he would 
prove.*" He adds a strong testimony to the benefi- 
cent administration of PisiKtratus, in saying, that 
Solon afterwards became one of iiis council ; and 
while Herodotus has distinctly asserted that he ruled 
Athens honourably and well, neither changing the 
magistracies nor altering tiie laws, we learn from 
other authorities that he adhered to the regulations of 
Solon. And it is to his credit that he obeyed a cita- 
tion to appear before the court of Areopagus, on a 
charge of nnirder, even if we p:rant that he ran little 
risk of being condemned ; for it shews prudence, and 
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good sense, and good ieeling, that he chose rather to 
wear the appearance of submission to authority, than 
to outrage popular opinion by the visible assumption 
of irresponsible power. Of his lenity towards those 
who personally oflcnded or injured him, several 
stories are told. A yoimg man who was attached to 
his daughter, with the help of his friends carried her 
off forcibly from a sacrifice upon the sea-shore, at 
which she was assistinp^. Their galley was inter- 
cepted by Hippias, who wa<« then cruising in scarcli 
of pirates, and they were led captives to Athens. 
Being brought before the injured father, they scorned 
to use the languas^e of intreaty, l)ol(11y declaring that 
they had held death cheaj) from the time of under- 
taking the enterprise. Pisistratus, struck with the high 
spirit of the youths, gave his daughter in marriage to 
the principal, and thus converted dangerous enemies 
into valuable and attached friends *. The above ex- 
tract from Plutarch bears witness to his charity, which 
yet was not indiscriminate^ nor abused to the encou- 
ragement of idleness ; against which he not only 
enacted laws, but would inquire of any one whom he 
saw unemployed in the market-place, whether it were 
owing to the want of agricultural implements, and if 
it were so, he would supply the deficiency. 

In this, however, perhaps |>olicy was as much con- 
cerned as charity. Having obtained his power 
through the support of the democratical party, it was 
now his object to consolidate and establish it upon the 
downfall of that interest, bv removinu: the multitude 
as far as possible from the city, and compelling them 
to follow agricultural labour. Another reason might 
be the improvement of the revenue, towards which he 
exacted the tytlies of all agricultural produce. A 
humorous story is told of an old man, who was 
found by him cultivating a stubborn and rocky 

• AleursiuSf Pisislriilus 
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piece of ground, " What harvest can you derive from 
thence ?" he said. ^' Aches and blisters, and the tythe 
of them goes to Pisistratus." The answer was well 
received, and procured for him an immunity finom the 
tax. On this subject, however, Pisistratus*s conduct 
was generally unjust and oppressive, for he not only 
forced the poorer Athenians to a rural life, but excluded 
them from the city, and made them wear a particular 
dress, that this exclusion might be the better enforced. 
At the same time he proved himself not indifferent to 
their interest, by appointing a public provision for 
those who were wounded iu the public service*. 

It were much to be wished that our information 
concerning the policy of Pisistratus and the public 
afiairs of Athens during his administration were more 
minute ; but the total silence of history concerning 
this period indicates at least that it was one of tran- 
quillity and happiness. We have seen already that 
his private character was amiable ; it remains to be 
added, that his tastes were elegant and his mind 
cultivated. By many he is included in the list of 
worthies distinguished as the seven sages of Greece ; 
indeed all writers who mention him bear testimony 
to the successful cultivation of his mental powers ; 
and he possesses a strong claim to the gratitude of 
the world at large, if it be true that he collected and 
rendered into order the scattered fragments of Homer's 
poems before they were irretrievably corrupted and 
confused by the inaccuracies of oral tradition t. And 

• Meurs. Pisistratus. 

-)■ He is accused, however, of having interpolated several lines 
to gratify Athenian vanity, and one with a deeper view, that, 
namely, which says of Ajax, that he ranged his own alongside of 
the Athenian ships, (II. ii. 558,) with the purpose of strengthening 
Athen's claim to Salamis, then hotly contested by Megara. The 
Megarian versions said, on the other hand, that Ajax led ships 
from Salamis, and from Polichne, Nissca, and other towns of Me- 
garis. Both this trick, and iVie cT^dll ol cv^UacUq^ Homer's 
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he scarcely deserves less credit for having been the 
first to establish a public library : an institution most 
Taluable in all a^es and places, but es])ecially l>efore 
the introduction of printing, when the price of books 
rendered it impossible for any but the wealthy to pos- 
sess them, lie also devoted much of his attention 
and revenue to the embellishment of the city; he 
built fountains, and a ^nniasium, or place of exercise; 
he threw his private gardens open to the public ; he 
dedicated a temple to the Pythian Aik)11o, and had 
commenced another to Olympian Zeus, the Latin 
Jupiter, when his labours were interrupted by death 
B. c. 527, after he had enjoyed for ten years in tran- 
quillity the sovereignty whicii he had pursued for so 
many anxious years. He left a name adorned by 
many virtues and accomplishments, and blemished 
apparently only by one great fault, ambition: but 
this, the master-passion of his life, has sullied his 
numerous great and good qinditics, as a tainted 
fountain pollutes the whole stream. Had he been a 
rightful* sovereign, he might have been hailed as the 
father of his country : instead of which his fellow- 
citizens saw in him only the parent of a hated and 
proscribed race, and later ages *' damn him with the 
faint praise" of being the best of tyrants. 

His sons Hipparchus and Hippias* appear to 
have succeeded quietly to his authority ; which they 
shared in common, Hipjmrchus filling the more pro- 

poemj^ arc ascribed by other authors to Solon. Some eminent 
modem scholtrs have doubted whutlier this arrangement and 
revision ever took place. — See Knight, l*roleg. ad Iloin. § 4, 5, 

* Much doubt has arisen wliich of these was the elder. Thu- 
cydides says, contrary to the general opinion, that it was Hip- 
pias, and he seeni^ to be corroborated by Herodotus ; but it is a 
question of no importance, and not worth discussion. Pisi^tratus 
left a third legitimate sun, named Thessalus, of u hum scarce any 
mention is maiie in history, and a natural son, Hcgesistratus, ostao 
bli^ibed by his fstther as tyraat of Sigcum, on the HeWe&^otA.. 
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minent station. Their father*s virtues descended to 
them, and Athens for some time flourished under 
their guidance. The strong expression of Plato is» 
that the Athenians lived as in old times under the 
reign of Saturn. He goes on to say that Hipparchus 
made the collection of Homer's poems which others 
have ascribed to Pisistratus, and caused them to be 
publicly read in the order of their arrangement at the 
Panathenaic festival ; and further displayed his taste 
in the patronage of Anacreon and Simonides, whom 
he induced by his liberality to take up their abode in 
Athens. And having thus provided for the mental 
cultivation of the citizens, he turned his attention to 
the improvement of the rustic population, and with 
this view caused Hermae * to be erected in the main 
streets of the city and boroughs, upon which he 
inscribed in verse the most pithy maxims which he 
had heard or invented, tliat so the countrymen, wan- 
dering about, might taste of his wisdom, and come 
from the fields and woods to be further instructed in 
it Two of these sentences are preserved — "The 
memorial of Hipparchus. Do not deceive a friend.*' 
" The memorial of Hipparchus. Depart, meditating 
justice." Further, we have the testimony of Thu- 
cydides, that he oppressed not the many, but bore 
himself ever inoffensively, and that " these tyrants 
held virtue and wisdom in great account for a long 
time, and taking of the Atlieniaiis but a twentieth 
part of their revenues, (they diminished, therefore, 
Pisistratus's impost by one half,) adorned the city, 
managed their wars, and performed the rights of their 
religion. In other points, they were governed by 
the laws formerly established, save that they took 
care ever to prefer to the magistracy men of their 
own adherence.'* Thus fourteen years they ruled in 

* Statues of Hermes, the Latin Mercury, coDsisting of a B<|uar8 
P'iIImt furmouDted by a head of the god. ' 
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peace and honour, when at lenf^th a sincfle act of 
oppresflioD and insult, a moment's violation of the 
maxims of temperance and virtue, which their con- 
dnct as weU as their precepts enforced, produced a 
revolution, upon which probably the destinies of all 
Greece have hinged. 

Hipparchus had conceived a personal ill-will to- 
wards an Athenian citizen named HarmiHliiis, wliich 
he vented by insulting publicly the oflender*s sister. 
Another citizen, Aristogiton, had reasons of liis own 
(or wishing ill to Hipparchus : he stimulated liLs 
friend Harmodius to a keener sense of the iniurv, 
and they resolved to wash away their wrongs in blood. 
But few associates were admitted to the knowledsfe 
of their plot, which was to be executed at the Pana- 
thenaic festival, when it was usual for all persons to 
appear in arms. Hipparchus alone was personally 
oflensive; but to dissolve the tvrannv, and secure 
themselves from retribution, Hippias was to be in- 
volved in his brother*s fate. On the morninc: of the 
festival, while Hippias, attended by his guards, was 
in the Ceramicus*, ordering the procession, Ilarnio- 
^us and Aristogiton saw one of the conspirators 
conversing with him i'amiliarly, ** for Hippias was 
accessible to all.** Thinking themselves betrayed, 
they resolved, at least, to take vengeance on the more 
obnoxious party, and hastened to seek Hipparchus, 
whom thev slew. Harmodius was slain in the tumult 
which ensued. Aristogiton escaped for a time, but 
was soon after taken and put to death. 

The news being brought instantly to Hippias be- 
fore others had heard it, he dissembled his emotion, 
and bade the citizens repair to a certain spot without 
their arms, as if he wished to address them previous 
to the procession. He then summoned his guard, 

^ A space in the cUv, surrounded by public buildiagS| iu vn Uicti 
tha people U5uaii/ held their meetings. 
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and selected from the assembled multitude all whom 
he suspected, or found armed with dafr^^erH, a weapon 
not {generally worn by those celebrating the festival. 
Thus for the present he preserved his power; but 
his temper was chanpred by the duno^er which he had 
escaped, and liis government became jealous and in- 
tolerable. IVIany were slain, and many fled to join 
the exiled Alcmsonids, whose cause became daily 
more po|)ular at Athens, and throughout the rest of 
Greece, until at length they gained strength sufficient 
to enable them, with the ahsistance of Lacedsmon, 
to lay siege to llippins in Athens, in the fourth year 
afler the death oi llipparchus. The city, however, 
was strong, and well provisioned ; and he might havt 
baflled their patience, but for a fortunate chance 
which threw his children, \%ith those of his leading 
partisans, into the hands of the assailants. Parental 
anxiety prevailed, and the town surrendered, on con- 
dition that the obnoxious should receive no injury, but 
should quit Attica within five days. Uippias retired 
to Sigeum. When advanced in years, lie accom- 
panied the armament of Darius in hope of recovering 
his sovereignty ; it was he that counselled its descent 
upon the plain of Marathon, where once before he 
had landed under a better star, and he is reported by 
Cicero to have been slain in the memorable battle 
which ensued *. 

After the expulsion of Hippias, the memory of 
IlarmodiuH and Aristogiton was hallowed by the 
Athenians in every way which the imagination of a 
grateful people could devise. Hrazen statues were 
erected in honour of them (by the side of which, in 
after-times, those of Brutus and C'assius were placed), 
their descendants were gifted in perpetuity with the 
privilege of eating in the Prytaneumf at the public 

• Ad. AU. lib. ix. 10. 
f la modern language this vrouldbt tUe tovro-hall. There wu 
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cost with select places at the public spectacles, and 
with immunity from taxes : their names, lorhiddeii 
to be borne by slaves, were ordered to be celebrated 
at all future Panathenaic festivals : and if the orators 
of Athens wished to find a theme afrreeablc to na- 
tional vanity, it was to the praises of the tyrant-killers, 
or the events of the Persian war, that they resorted. 
Tet, afler all these tributes of admiration, it is as- 
serted by iSschines, that '' a temperate and p^ovorned 
feeling so modified the character of those l)enefactors 
of the state, men supereminent in all virtues, that tiiose 
who have panegyrised their deeds do yet appear therein 
to have fallen short of the things ])erformed by them." 
This extravagant, or probably pretended, enthusiasm 
may be endured, though not commended, as a privi- 
lege assumed by advocates and public s])eakers in all 
ages : but we cannot extend the same toleration to 
Simonides, who had benefited by the friendship and 
liberality of the deceased, when he asserts '* that a 
light broke upon Athens, when Uarmodiusand Aris- 
togiton slew Hipparchus.'' Their exploit was a 
fiivourite subject of the odes* with which the musical 
Athenians enlivened their entertainments, one of 
which, composed by Callistratus, has been preserved, 
and is esteemed among the noblest specimens of the 
lyric muse of Greece. 

I'll wreath my sword in myrtlo bough, 
The sword that laid the tyrant low, 
yfhen patriots) burning to be free, 
To Athens gave equality. 

a lible kept here for the Prytanes (the officers presiding in the 
senate for ihe time being), and to have the ripht of eating here 
{rirn^it tf U^oraniu) was one of the greatest honours that his 
country could bestow on an Athenian. 

• Allusions to the affection with whicli these patriots were re- 
garded, both generally and with reference to this custom, arc fee* 
queotio Ar}stopb9ues.~^See "Irr, 766, *A;^«5v. 9^0, -s^. VMSi , 
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Harmodiui, bail ! though reft of brmth, 
Thou ne'er shalt feel the •troke of death; 
The heroes' hippy iiles* shall be 
The bright abode allotted thee. 

ril wreath the sword in myrtle boagh| 
The sword that laid Hipparchui low, 
When at Minerva's adverse fane 
He knelt, and never rose again. 

While Freedom's name is understood, 
You shall delight the wise and good ; 
You dared to set your country free. 
And gave her laws equality f. 

Nevertheless there seems not to be the Bmallest 
ground for supposing that the actors in this tragedy 
were guided by patriotic motives. The authors who 
speak of it vary somewhat in the circumstances which 
they relate, but all agree that it was a private quarrel 
a personal offence, which inspired their resolution and 
their hatred. Many have been the instances, in which 
the wantonness of power exercised on an individual 

* Not the He8perideR, but an island called Achilleia, or Leuoe, 
at the mouth of the Danube, consecrated to Achilles, where bis 
tomb was visible. The hero however must have been there ia 
proper person, since he espoused either Helen or Iphigenia, and 
had a son by her. Here he dwelt in perpetual youth, with Dio* 
med, the Ajaxes, and other heroes. Many mythological tales are 
related concerning the island. Birds swept and sprinkled the 
temple of Achilles with water from their wings ; passing vessels 
oflen heard the sound of sweet yet awe-inspiring music ; others 
distinguished the din of arms and horses and the shouts of battle. 
If vessels anchored for the night off the island, Achilles and He* 
leu would come on board, drink with the sailors, and sing them 
the verses of Homer, with particulars of their personal adven- 
tures, even of the most delicate description. Once a man who 
ventured to sleep upon the island was awoke by Achilles, and 
taken home to sup with him, when the hero played the lyre, and 
Patroclus served wine : Thetis and other guds were there. Many 
other stories, equally amusing and no less worthy of credit, are 
related concerning this wonderful place. — Bayie^arttAohitkiu, 

f Bland J Anlholo^, 
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ft proved fetal to men who have trampled unop- 
ned upon the liberties of their country, as if it were 
tleflcially ordained that the vices of individuals 
311 Id work out the p^eneral jj^ood. 
But though this conspiracy can in no respect be 
^rded as the proximate cause of the re-estublish- 
?nt of democracy ; thouj^h neither its motives nor 
effects, so far as we can judp^e af\er tlie long 
>fie of as^es, merit the encomituns which have been 
owered on them so profusely, it nevertheless af- 
!ted vitally the interests of Athens, and, throutrh 
r, of the civilized world. The mind need indeed 
lkt*-Hip^hted and acute, which presumes to trace the 
angfes which a sinprje deviation from the ordained 
urse of events would have produced ; yet it is 
ither uninteresting nor uninstructive to consider in 
laA way a nation's destiny might have been mo<ii- 
df and to observe the natural connexion by which 
ime results from intemperance and injustice, mis- 
rtune and misconduct from crime ; while the me- 
ncholy series is still overruled to restore freedom to 
i injured people, and to punish the ambition which 
oduced such iatal elllicts. From the appureiitly 
ilnterrupted content which prevailecl at Athens 
Iflng a period of twenty-four years, from the last 
turn of Pisistratus to thi» death of llipparchus, 
ere is good reason to believe that, but for private 
imity, the brothers might have l)orne uninterrupted 
ray for the natural period of their lives. That of 
Jppias was prolonged for twenty-three years ; mak- 
g a suflicient period in the whole to have habit uate<l 
e Athenians to usurpation, and to have enabled 
m to transfer the sceptre to his children as easily as 
I received it from his father. Athens, thus con- 
frted, like the Ionian cities, into a tyranny *y would 

♦ See Herod.lv. 137, for the change in policy arising from 
ch a changu in conslitulion. 
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probably have offered no more efictual prognpi 
than they did to the Persian power, and without her 
asMstance all Greece would have fallen under the 
dominion of the King*. To pursue the subjeci 
further would be both rash and useless : it ia obvious 
that such an event would have exercised a most pow- 
erhil influence over the subsequent history of man- 
kind : to define that influence, would be difficult to the 
most penetrating and comprehensive undentanding, 
and the attempt would be presumption here. 

In the Italian republics of the middle ag^ we 
find the age of Greece revived, though on a smaller 
scale and with diminished splendour. They exhibit 
in the same colours, the results of multiplying amtll 
inde|)endent states, where every citizen may feel that 
he has an individual as well as a general interest in 
public affairs, and every city that she is concerned in 
the domestic quarrels of her neighbours. The efiects 
of such a system arc manifest alike in either country: 
the good in tlie remarkable number of distinguished 
men produced by them ; the bad in the prevalence 
of external aggression and internal discord, signal- 
ized alike by political acuteness, unblushing profli- 
gacy, and revolting cruelty. Above all, Florence and 
Athens are naturally associated by their kindred emi- 
nence in art and literature; they were alike distin- 
giiished for the mercurial temper and lively imagina- 
tion of their citizens, and political resemblances are 
not wanting to complete the com})arison. The early 
changes in the Florentine constitution, the gradual 
depression of the nobles, by the rise of the commons 
to wealth and importance, their exclusion from public 
oHices and honours, the elevation of a plebeian aristo- 
cracy upon the ruins of the feudal nobility, and the 

* liaffiXtvf. The king, simply and by preeminence,— tbt 
tiilc by wbich the Perniaa monarch was universally knowq in 
Greece, 
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'dlffaion of the oommoDB into an oligarchical and a 
democratical party, are briefly and clearly related in 
Perceval's History of Italy, and may not inaptly be 
compared to the gpradual subversion of the Athenian 
Eapatridfle. Towuds the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the oligarchy, headed by the family of Albizzi, 
moeeeded in obtaining possession of the government, 
trfaich it held for fifty years with a mild and undis- 
tmbed away. But their opponents, though silent, 
were not crushed : as new families gained wealth by 
'trade, they grew impatient of political inferiority and 
-caDclunon: and the Medici, one of the most distin- 
' guisbed houses of the popular nobles, who had long 
nnked in opposition to the Albizzi, were naturally 
regarded as the stay of the democratic cause. It was 
at this time that Cosmo de' Medici appeared in public 
life. The charscters and adventures of this distin- 
gaished man, and of his immediate descendants, ofier 
a singular number of coincidences with those of Pi- 
iistratus and his family. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, Giovanni, 
the &ther of Cosmo, was the most distinguished 
person of his house and party. The great wealth 
which he had acquired by commercial adventure was 
set off by generosity and unblemished integrity : and 
though hereditarily opposed to the ruling faction, his 
own disinclination to interfere in politics, and the 
moderation of his opponents, left him in undis- 
turbed possession of his riches and influence. To 
these his son Cosmo succeeded, and being possessed 
of greater talents, and a more stirring ambition, he 
took an active part in public life, and became the 
recognised leader of the popular party. The older 
heads, under whose temperate guidance Florence had 
enjoyed a long interval of tranquillity, were now 
deceased, and Rinaldo degl' Albizzi, a young man 
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of inferior Judgement and ttronfifer passions, had lue- 
cee<Ied to (heir influence, lie observed and en- 
deavoured to check the growing;' spirit of discon- 
tent, and thereby liastetied a crisis which he was 
unprepared to meet. By his machinations, Cosmo 
wan brou(i;iit to trial upon a frivolous and unfounded \ 
char<^e, and thout^h his life, which was aimed at, 
was preserved by a judicious bribe, he was convicted f 
and sentenced to banishment for ten years. Ha \ 
quietly submitted to the decree, and retired to Venice, ; 
where he was received with distin^ished honour: v 
but Rinaldo had miscalculated his siren irth ; tha :. 
next year a set of mapfiRtrates came into office, who . 
were attached to the Medici, and by them the domi- i 
nant family was riverthrown and expelled, and Cosmo 
triumphantly recalled. 

The youth then of Pisistratus and of the Floren- 
tine commenced under the same political aspectf 
and was marked by the same adventures ; but 
the advantai^e thus far is clearly on the side of 
tlie latter, who owed his first elevation to hereditary 
distinction and to his own merit, and his recall to 
the voice of his countrymen constitutionally ei- 
pressed. And the resemblance of their youth holds 
p;ood throup^h their maturer years : they alike retained 
their sway to the end of a proH{)erous life, and alike 
employed it with beneficence and moderation ; for 
though the triumph of Cosmo was not unstained by 
bloud, and he hesitated not to insure its stability* 
when threatened, by the exile of his opponents and 
the retrenchment of popular ri^^hts, yet his measures 
seem dictated by prudence, not by reven^ : they ara 
unpolluted by the atrocious cruelties so common in 
Italian party contests, and Florence prospered, and 
was respected under his administration. lie avoided, 
even more than Pisistratus, the ostentation of that 
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^r which it would have been nobler not to have 
*ssed ; and presented to the world the spectacle 
merchant raised to the head of a powerful state, 
lin^ his original profession with industry and 
iss, and declining the alliance of sovereigns to 
y his children among his fellow-citizens, whom 
«ated as if they were in reality, no less than in 
surance, his equals. No superior magnificence 
i^uished his establishment or his table ; but his 
Jtk was profusely employed in distributing favours 
1 around him, until there was scarce a man of 
larty who was not bound to him by some per* 
I tie. To this happy temper, and to the sim- 
,y of his tastes and manners, he owes the envi- 
reputation which he has gained. Had he as- 
td the ostentation of a prince, which his riches 
power might well have warranted, the obligations 
h he dispensed would have carried with them 
mpress of servitude. But men forgive injuries 
i easily than mortifications, and his fellow-citi- 
reconciled themselves to the unconstitutional 
iriority of one who treated them in every-day.life 
is equals, or displayed his elevation only in the 
at of his generosity, and a freer cultivation and 
onage of all that is fascinating in art and litera- 

» 

'^e have described Cosmo de' Medici as exercising 
)wer little less than regal in a republic whose 
istrates were changed every two months, and in 
;h he neither possessed ostensible office and au- 
ity, nor that armed support, which has often en- 
i usurpers to dispense with all other title. The 
er, therefore, may be at a loss to understand the 
re of his influence : it is explained in the follow- 
passage. **The authority which Cosmo and 
descendants exercised in Florence, during the 
eenth century, was of a very peculiar naturci 
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and consfsted rather (n a iabit influence on their pftrt, 
and a voluntary acquiescence on thdt of the people^ 
than in any prescribed or definite compact betweeii 
them. Tlic form of {government was ostensibly A ^' 
republic, and was directed by a government of ten [^ 
citizens, and a chief executive officer, called the gon- ^^ 
faloniere, or standard- beurer, who waH choAeti every '^ 
two months. Under this establishment the citizen! 'f* 
imagined they enjoyed the full exercise of their liber- i^ 
ties : but such was the power of the Medici, that 'i 
they generally either assumed to themselves the first j 
offices of the state, or hominated such persons atf ;< 
they thought pro])er to those employments. In thii» 
however, they paid great respect to popular opinion^ < 
Ttiat opposition of interests, so generally apparent ^> 
between the people and their rulers, was at this lime ' 
scarcely perceived at Florence, where superior quali- -^ 
fications and industry were the surest recommenda- i 
tions to public authority and favour ; and, satisfied < 
that they could at any time withdraw themselves ' 
from a connexion that exacted no engagements, and 
required only a temporary acquiescence, the Floren- ' 
tines considered the Medici as the fathers, and not 
the rulers of the republic. On the other hand, the 
chiefs of tliis house, by appearing rather to decline 
than to court the honours bestowed upon them, and 
by a singular moderation in the use of them when 
obtained, were careful to maintain the character of 
simple citizens of Florence, and servants of the state. 
An interchange of reciprocal good offices was the 
only tie by which the Florentines and the Medici 
were bound, and perhaps the long continuance of 
their connexion may be attributed to the very circum- 
stance of its being in the power of either of the 
panics at any time to have dissolved it*." The 
state of things described in a former part of this 
* ifife of Loreino d© lAtOL\c\, tVi%^, \, 
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re corresponds with vfh^i the Oreel^s called 
ly, and in the same sens^ in lyhjch Pisistratus 
r'rant of Athens, Cosmq and (lOrenzo de Me- 
ere tyrants of Floreqce. But in his remarks 
the nature of their power, Mr. Roscoe's par- 
s appear to have led him astray. The Medici, 
heir brilliant qualities, were possessed of the 
ons of a large portion of their countrymen, and 
hanced, therefore, that the one were as( ready 
unit, as the other to comn^and. But it wjll 
ly be believed that the connexion with a family 
had usurped the entire command of the state, 
le disposal of the ipagistracies, could have been 
ved at any time ; or indeed that it could ever 
been dissolved, except by force of ^rms : and 
raise of moderation, howeyer applicable to the 
der Medici, is scarcely due to Lprenzo, \^ho 
bed even the shadow of a popular magistracy, 
iserted the dependence of all functioiiaries upon 
If ^, whose expenditure was upon a scale of regal 
agance, and who made his country bankrupt to 
it the bankruptcy of his house. iPor he carried 
e vast commercial establishment by which his 
father Cosmo had acquired wealth ; bvit with 
liferent success that he was compelled to de- 
he national currency to raise means for meeting 
ercantile engagements. 

»mo, resembling Pisistratus in the elegance of 
iste, lived, like him, at a time which enabled 
o confer singular benefits upon society* To 
Athenian we probably owe the preservation of 
ir's poems in a connected form ; to the Floren- 
nd to his family we are mainly indebted for those 
ires of ancient literature which time has spared ; 
1, four centuries ago, were rapidly decaying m 
* Sismondi; chap. xg. 



i 
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ohflcurity, or, by a more ifi^oble fatei were defkeid to 
make room for lyiii|C lejceiuU and BcholaHtic quibUcii ii 
until, early in the fiileenth century, a few enli|phteiicd t 
HpiritH eiip:c*rly devote<l themHelves to rencuing what 
Btill remuiucd. The vast wealth of CoHmo and hii 
extiMmivc corrcHpondencc were ever ready to be em- 
ployed ill the Kervicc of learninp^ ; at tlie requeit of ;^ 
the men of IctterM, by whom he loved to be 8U^ if, 
rounded, hJH ai^entH were ccmtinually charged to buy, -i^ 
or to have copied whatever manuHcripta conld be 1^ 
found in Kuro|>e or Ama; he foiinc]e<l public llbn^ -^ 
riea, and amcmf^ them that which w Htill named afUr :>,' 
his f^randson, the Laurcntian, an<l supported the , 
cauM of literature by affordinpf countenance to all ^ 
who cultivated it with huccchh. U'ih mansionB were » 

■I 

filled with fifemH, Htatuen, and paintinpfv, tlie ma8te^ 
piecuH of ancient and modern art, and he was the 
friend no lesH than the )>n>tector of Doiuitello and 
MaHttccio, to whom Hc\ilpt\ire and ]>aintiii|^ respec- 
tivcly are nuich indebted for their rapid advance. 
Nor was he ho much ahsorlnid by thene taHles, or by 
afliiirH of state, as to neglect his <loniestic concernBi 
and the (louriMhinp; condition of liis estates of Care^i 
and C-aifa^iuoIo bore witness to his skill and attention 
to airriculture, as did his foreign dealiufirM to hie 
mercantile knowiedtro and success. 

Ai-chitecture, howover, was his favourite p\irsuit. 
Jiike Pisistratus, lie spent vast sums in ornamentinf( 
his rity, nnd if his ^iory as a ])atron <iftheart be 
inferior to that of Pericles, if he cannot boast, like 
Auirustns, that he found Florence of brick, and left 
it of marble, he has one eluini to our praise which 
neither tliey, nor prol)al>ly any other public imjirovcr 
of aneient or nHHlern times has ])osHeHsed, nauielyi 
that the expenses of his works were defrayed from 
his private fortune, it apiiears from a meinorandiun 
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his grandson, Lorenzo, that in thirty-seven years 

house had spent in building, charities, and 

^^contributions to the state, no less than 663,755 

^g^Men florins, equivalent to more than 1,300,000/. 

IdC the present day. The magnificent edifice known 

«■ the Riccardi palace was built by Michelozzi for 

Oosmo's residence ; under his patronage the dome of 

the Florentine cathedral was reared ; he built churches 

mod convents, the enumeration of which would be 

tedious, and erected a palace upon each of his four 

eountry estates. To these retreats he betook himself 

fn his declining years, and, estranged from politics 

snd surrounded by men of letters, he passed the 

evening of his life in tranquillity, unmolested by any 

enemy except the gout. Its close alone was clouded 

hy the death of his younger son, whom he regarded 

mm the destined supporter of his name and grandeur, 

Ibr the bad health of the elder incapacitated him for 

an active life ; and the aged statesman, as he was 

carried through the vast palace which he had no 

longer strength to traverse on foot, exclaimed with a 

aigh, ** This house is too large for so small a family.*' 

He died within a year of his son, in 1464, loved by 

his friends, and regretted even by his enemies, who 

dreaded the rapacity of his partisans when restrained 

no longer by the probity and moderation of their 

chief; and Florence bore the best witness to his 

virtues, when she inscribed on his tomb the title of 

Father of his country. 

Piero de' Medici, his eldest son, in name succeeded 
to his father's influence ; but owing to his infirmities 
he resided chiefly in the country, while, under shelter 
of the respected name of Medici, a few citizens 
monopolized the administration of justice and the 
management of the state, and converted both to their 
own private and corrupt emolument. He died in 
1469, leaving two sons, Lorenzo, named the Mag- 

s 
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nificent, and Giuliano; the former beinpr less thaa 
twenty-one years of ag;e, and the latter five yeara hii 
junior. Had the Florentines still been animated bj 
their ancient spirit, there was now a most favourabli 
opportunity for the recovery of liberty : but, under 
vurious pretextH, most of the distinp^uished fafflilin 
under wliom the peo])le might have ranked them* ^, 
selves had been driven into exile, and the personal L 
virtues of Cosmo, and his unquestioned pre-eniinence i^ 
as a party leader, had laid the foundations of an i, 
hereditary influence, and prepared a way for the en- i^ 
tire chung^e of the constitution. So fully was the ^ 
predominant party aware of this, that the men who ! 
had ruled Florence in the name of Piero, but without i.j 
reference to his will, and who had embittered the i^ 
close of his life by their profligacy and corruption, «^ 
instead of profuiiig by the youlh of his sons to shake ^ 
off this nominal subjection, were eager to ascribe to .', 
tlicm a |x)wer which they did not possess. They 
took meaH\ircs to continue, under an empty name, a ^ 
junto wliich assured to them the distribution of all ^ 
places and the disposal of the revenue. The am* . 
bassudors who Imd been used to treat with Thomas .. 
Soderini, the citizcMis who had long been aware that 
their fortunes depended on his favour, hastened to ; 
visit him, u])on the death of I'iero. But Soderini 
feurcd to rouse the jealousy of his associates, and to [ 
weaken his party by accepting these marks of respect 
lie sent the citizens who waited on him to the young 
Medici, as the only chiefs of the state; he assembled 
the men of most importance, and presenting Lorenio 
and his brother, advised them to preserve to those 
young men the credit which their house had enjoyed 
during thirty- five years, and suggested that it was '■ 
fur easier to maintain a iH)wer already strengthened 
by time, than to found a new one. 
27ic Medici received Yiv\h modeatY the marki of 
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ittaehment and respect which were paid to them in 
the name of the commonwealth, and for several years 
they did not endeavour to assume an authority which 
ostensibly was centered in the magistrates alone, and 
which could not be exerted in secret, except by men 
whose long^ services and known abilities insured at- 
tention. For seven years Florence enjoyed domestic 
peace ; the Medici, divided between their studies and 
the tastes of youth, at one time entertained men the 
most distin^iished in art and letters, at another 
amused the people with brilliant spectacles. But as 
they advanced to manhood, and took the administra- 
tion into their own hands, their rule became more 
absolute, and their innoN'ations on the constitution 
more obvious. They appointed a body of five electors, 
who named the ma^stracy without any reference to 
the people: they converted the balia* into a perma- 
nent council, in whose hands they placed the le^ris- 
lative, the administrative, and judicial power ; and by 
its means they got rid of their enemies without lep^al 
proceedings, imposed new taxes at pleasure, and 
diverted the revenue to the maintenance of their 
commercial credit, and the support of their luxury. 
Unwilling that any should enjoy consideration, ex- 
cepting as it was derived from his own influence and 
&vour, Lorenzo excluded from office, and depressed 
to the utmost of his power, all those whose rivalry 
seemed most to be feared, but especially the Pazzi, 
one of the noblest and most powerful families of the 
state. At this period it contained nine men of ma- 
ture agCf and of the first rank in the city : yet since 
the death of Piero, but one of its members had been 

• Upon any emergency, real or pretended, it was usual for ilia 
magi«lrates to convene the citizens, and procure the appointment 
of a btUia, or extraordinary council, which possessed the absoluto 
power of a Roman dictator. 
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«dmitted to the magistracy, lliis exclusion was tbe 
more offensive because one of them had married 
Bianca, the sister of the Medici. Giu1iano» whose 
temper was less ambitious, as his talents were inferior 
to his brother's, expressed his dissatisfaction at this 
conduct, and said to his brother, that he feared they 
should lose what they had by grasping at too much. 
It was believed also that Lorenzo had interfered with 
the course of justice to deprive Giovanni de' Paui of 
a rich inheritance, which was justly his due; and 
Francesco, one of the brothers-in-law of Bianca, a 
man of violent and haughty temper, withdrew from 
Florence, and established a bank at Rome. 

Sixtus IV., the reigning Pope, nourished also 
un inveterate hatred against the Medici, and under 
his auspices a conspiracy was formed to murder them, 
and place Florence under the power of the Pftzzi, in 
which Francesco Puzzi and Salviati, Archbishop of 
Pisa, were the chief actors. 

*"The design of the conspirators was to assassi* 
iiute both the brothers, Lorenzo and Giuliaiio, at the 
Katnc instant, for the murder of one would otherwise 
only have the effect of putting the other on his 
guard t* The Po])e therefore wrote to the Cardinal 
Iliurio, nephew of Count Girolamo, a youth of only 

* It would have been more agreeable to the plan of thii book 
to translate from the original accounts of Machiavelli, or PblU 
tiano, who was an eye-witness of the conspiracy ; but their ac- 
counts are long and minute, not to say tedious, and would reouirt 
much condensation ; and we gladly avail ourselves of the brief 
and spiridtd narrative of Mr. Perceval. 

f Conspiring against one prince," says Machiavelli, ''is a 
doubtful and dangerous undertaking ; but to conspire against two 
at the same time must be either downright folly or madness :** and 
he enforces his principle by the examples of the Pazzi and of 
llarmodius and Arislogiton. 'M'elopidas/' ho adds, '*had ten 
tyrants instead of two to deal with : it would be very dangerous, 
however, for any man to build on the success of thU conspincyj 
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-ilg^hteen ye«n of a^, whom he had just admitted 
tailn the sacred colleg^e, and who was then studying 
•tA the University of Pisa, to desire him to obey 
•wliatever directions he should receive from the arch- 
kbhop of Pisa ; and Salviati accordingly carried him 
40 a aeat of the Pazzi, near Florence. The conspi- 
imtors knew that the new Cardinal must be welcomed 
%rith public entertainments, at which they hoped that 
the Medici might be found present together, and 
despatched while unsuspicious of danger. Jacopo 
de* Pasai gave a f^tc, to which both the brothers 
were accordingly hivited : Lorenzo, however, alone 
eame, for Giuliano was indisposed. But Lorenzo, 
ms had been foreseen, made sumptuous preparations 
to receive the Cardinal at his villa at Fiesole ; and 
there the conspirators fully resolved to execute their 
purpose. The entertainment took place, but still 
Giuliano was absent ; and the Pazzi, thus again 
disappointed, and despairing of securing the presence 
of the younger Medici, at a second festival to be 
given by his brother, resolved to defer their enter- 
prise no longer than the following Sunday, when 
the Cardinal was to be present at high mass at the 
cathedral of Florence; an occasion at which it was 
thought that neither of the Medici could with decency 
absent himself. There it was determined that, in the 
midst of the most solemn offices of religion, the 
crime of assassination should be perpetrated ; that 
the elevation of the host, as the kneeling victims 
bowed their heads, should be the signal of murder ; 
and that at the moment of the sacrifice, the Arch- 
bishop Salviati and others should seize the palace of 
the signiory, while Jacopo de' Pazzi was to raise the 

which, indeed, was almost miraculous, and is mentioned by all 
writers who speak of it. as not only a rare, but almost unexampled 
ermit.'— Fv/ificn/ DiiOimrKtf book iii. chap. 6. 

s3 
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city by the cry of liberty. Franecioo de^ FmA 
chai^l^ himnelf, together with Bernardo Bandini* a 
daring and devoted partisan of hia hoiuMv wHh the 
aAHamiination ofGiuliano. Giovanni BattistaMoDte- 
necco, a condotticre in the papal nervice, had boldly 
engafi^d with hifi ftinglc hand to deepatch Loreuoi 
while he undenttood that the murder waa to take 
place at a fenti vol. But when Monteiecco found thet 
it wan l)cfore the altar of God that it was intended lie 
fihould fihed the blood of a man whose lioapitality 
he had enjoyed, his courage failed hinri» The aoldiff 
declared tliat he dared not add sacrilege to muidcr j 
and perAdy ; and his office was committed to two j 
ecclesiaHticM, who had not the same scruples. ^ 

** When the apiwinted morning arrived, the Cardi- } 
nal lliurio and J^ircnzo de^ Medici were alreadv \ 
at the cathedral, tlie church was rapidly filling with , 
people, and still Giuliano de* Medici did not appear. , 
The conspirators began to dread another disappoint* > 
mcnt, and Francesco de' Puz/i and Bernardo Baodinl » 
left the cathedral to seek for him, and to persuade him 
that his iibHence would be insidiously remarked 
Kwry feeling wliich revolts at murder and treachery 
jH HirerigthoncMl, when we Icarn the tcnns of fami' >, 
liarity <m which thcHC men hud just Insen living with 
hirri whom they wen; hurrying Ui death. They 
pHHHi'H thifir arms round his waist, as if U) draw him 
in filayful vIoUmicc towanJH the church, but in reality 
to i'vAil whether he. hud ))Ut on !iis cuirass, which he 
wore with habitual timidity under his garments. But 
(jiuliano was indisposc^i ; he hud discarded his ar^ 
mour; and ho unsuHpiciouH was heat that hour of 
impending evil, that he even left at home the dagger , 
wtiich uHually hung tit hin hide. Ah he entered the . 
church and approached the altar, the two cimspiroton 
kept cloftc to him ; the two priestly assassius hadali0 * 
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liMelfM in the throni^ beside Lor«iiiax And 
B- Host wu rdscd, and €very knee was bcndiag 
itkNi, Bandini struck his dagger inta the bfeesi 
iaiia; The yktim staggered and fcl]» «Dd 
CO de* Fazzi threw himself upon him, with 
nd fury, that besides inflicting on him several 
?ith his dagger, the least a death* he griev- 
onnded himself in the thigh* At the same 
. the two priests attacked Lorenxo. One of 
ruck at his throat, but missed hia aim ; and 
r which grazed the intended victim's oecki 
tartled him to his defence *• Rafiidly throw** 
cloak about his left arm for a shiekl, he 
I sword and courageously defended himself 
I attendants came to his aid. The priests 
t courage and fled : but Bandini^hia dagger 
with the blood of GiuIiano» now endeavoured 
upon Lorenzo, and stabbed one of his traip 
art, who interposed to defend hinu JLorenzo» 
» was by this time surrounded by his friends^ 
stily sought refuge with him in the sacnsty, 

iavelU has drawn a shrewd caution ta eonpinilon 
ulure of the attack upon Lorenzo. "It it iMoeaMiy,iii 
igs of this kind, to make use of men that ha?e been 
' hardened and tried, and to trust no others, how con- 
ever they may be accounted : for no man can answer 
is own resolution, if he have not thoroughly proved it 
»r the confusion he must naturally be in at such a time 
r make him drop the dagger out of his baud, or say 
which may have the same effect. Lucille, sister to 
s, having spirited up Quintianus to kill her brother, be 
him as he came to the Amphitheatre, and stepping up 
im with a drawn dagger in his hand, told him 'the 
id sent him that:* upon which he was immediately 
ore he got near enough to stab him. Antonio da Volterra 
1 upon to kill Lorenzo de Medici, cried out, as he ad- 
kill him, ' Ha ! traitor !' which proved the preservation 
3, and the ruin of the conspiracy."— iV/i/tco/ Z>if 
lU. 6. 
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Mid doMd its brmten doors. McAnwhile the i 
ehoreh wit filled with cmifltemalion ; »nd the 
moment of Buqirite and alann had no sooner pa 
than the friends of the Medici collected firoi 
quarters, and conveyed Lorenzo in safety li 
palace. 

** During this scene in the cathedral, the Archb 
SalTiati, with a stronfr band of consptreton 
tempted, a^ had been concerted, to seize the pali 
the sii^iory and the persons of the ma!^ 
After fillin^^ the outer apartments with his folk 
the archbishop obtained by his rank an easy adm 
to the presence of the cronfaloniere and prion 
were sitting. But, instead of immediately atta 
them, he hesitated ; and his manner betrayed so 
confusion, that the suspicion of the gronfaloniere 
excited, he rushed from the hall and assemble 
guards and servants of the palace. The doon 
secured, and the conspirators were furiously assi 
by the magistrates and their attendants with 
motley weapons and instruments as the fumiti 
the palace afforded. Diftpersed and intimidated 
made but a feeble resistance, and were all > 
slauirhtered on the spot, hurled from the win< 
or made prisoners. Jacopo de' Pazzi, followed 
troop of soldiery, attempted to succour them, 
an abortive etTort to excite the citisens to revc 
crying liberty through the streets. But the n 
trates held the palace until numerous cltiasens 
to their aid, and Jacopo, seeing that the game 
lost, fled into the country. 

** The fate of most of the conspirators was not 
delayed. The Archbishop Salviuti was hanged 
a window of the public palace, even in his prel 
robes. Francesco de* Pazzi, who, exhausted \y 
of blood from his self-inflicted wound, had 
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•bilged to confine bimself to his uncle's home, was 
dragged from his bed» and suspended from the same 
|ilace of execution. J acopo himself, being discovered 
and arrested in the country by the peasantry, was 
brought into the city a few days afterwards, and simi- 
larly executed with another of his nephews, whose 
knowledge of the conspiracy was his only crime, for 
be had refused to engage in it : and the whole of 
die devoted family of the Pazzi were condemned to 
exile, except Gugliel mo, the brother-in-law ofLo-' 
renzo. The priests who had attacked Lorenzo, the 
condottiere Montesecco, and above seventy inferior 

Esrsons besides, suffered death ; and even Bernardo 
andini, though he escaped for a time to Constanti- 
nople, paid the forfeit of his crimes ; for Lorenzo 
bad sufficient interest with Mahomet IL to cause 
bim to be seized and sent to Florence for execution. 
The young Cardinal Riario, rather an instrument 
than an accomplice in the conspiracy, was with diffi- 
culty saved by Lorenzo from being torn to pieces by 
the fury of the Florentine mob ; but his attendants 
were mercilessly butchered by them." 

The conspiracy of the Pazzi strikingly displayed 
the absoluteness of the Medicean dominion over the 
will and afllections of the people of Florence. So far 
from shewing any disposition to join the Pazzi in 
revolt, the populace were filled with grief and fury 
at the murder of Giuliano, and at the peril in which 
Lorenzo had stood. They had flown to arms to de- 
fend the Medici : and they paraded Florence for whole 
days to commit every outrage upon the dead bodies 
of the conspirators which still defiled the streets. 
The crv of *' Palle, Palle ! " the armorial device of 
the Medici^, continually resounded through the city; 

* The family arms of the Medici were six golden balls (palle 
d'oro). They asserted that this bearing was derived from the 
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and the memory of the tra^y wherein Giulianohid 
Mien, was always ansociated in the public mind with 
a deepened and affectionate interest for the safety of 
Lorensui, and with an attachment to his person 
which lasted to his death. 

We might perhaps search history in vain to find 
two families, whose fortunes, whose dispositions, and 
even whose tastes were so faithfully reflected in each 
other, as those of Pisistratus and Cosmo de' Medici. 
If we consider the younger Medici as immediately 
succeeding to their grandfather (and the concession 
is not important, for in the interval no political 
changes occurred in Florence), the resemblance 
between their fortunes, so far as we have traced 
them, is perfect. The founders of either house, after 
similar reverses, established tyrannies in their native 
cities, and yet lived and died beloved and respected 
by their countrymen, and delivered their usurped 
sovereignty peaceably to their successors. Tiiese suc- 
cessors were in either case two brothers, who, in- 
stead of running the usual course of jealousy and 
discord, exercised their joint power for years in har- 
mony, and were at length separated by conspiracies 
which succeeded against the one, only to render more 
despotic the sway of the other. With respect to per- 
sonal character, the resemblance between Pisistratus 
and Cosmo de' Medici has been fully dwelt upon. 
That between the brothers their descendants is ne* 
cessarily less completely made out, for we know 
very little of the political conduct of the two Athe 
nians ; but we may observe the same hereditary love 

impreuions left on tho shield of one of their ancestors by t 
gigantic Saracen, who wielded a mace with six iron globes hung 
from it. Their detractors said that they were the arms of so 
apothecary, from whom tho family derived the name of Medici, 
sud that the golden balk were nothing better thaa gilded pilla. 
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Af art and literature, the same absence of jealousy, 
aMd the same superiority of one brother over the 
^her in the cultivation of learning. The resem- 
tknue of their historifs, so far as we have tmced 
that of the Medici, fails only in one respect: ihe 
8e»th of Hipparchua was due to his own intem- 
]^erance, the murder of Giuliano de' Medid to the 
Mbitr&ry measures of his brother. 
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Chapter VI. 

Invaiion of Srythia by Darioa— DeHtniotlon of Craiiua and hii araj 
by the Partliians— Retreat of Antony— Retreat and death of Joliao^ 
Retreat from Moscow. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, havinfi: gained ponsession 
of the vast empire which had been CRtablishcd by 
Cyrus, devoted his attention to tlie rcp^ulation of its 
internal policy ; u task which we are led to believe he 
exercised with moderation and judgment. But the 
Persians were a warlike nation, less advanced in civi- 
lization than their sovereign ; hence his care of the 
finances of the empire degraded him in their eyes, 
and comparing his character with that of their former 
princes, while they called Cyrus the father, and C*ain- 
byses the master, they denominaled Darius the broker 
of the empire. It was ]>robably under the know« 
Jedge of these feelings, that Vv\«^\le^ AtoHsa, daughter 



f Cyrus, thus addressed him*: ** O kin^, though 
NMsessed of such ample means, thou sittest still and 
liinest increase for the Persians neither of subjects 
or power. But it befits a young man who is the 
laster of vast resources, to manifest his worth in the 
erformance of some mighty act, that the Persians 
lay fully know they have a man for their king. 
Tow, therefore, it profiteth thee twofold to do thus, 
oth that the Persians may understand there is a 
lan at their head, and also that they may be ha- 
issed by war, and for lack of leisure may not con- 
[Hre against you. And now thou mightest distin- 
uish thyself during thy youth, for the spirit groweth 
ith the growing body ; but it ageth also with the 
ging body, and is blunted towards all action," 
larius answered, *' All these things which thou hast 
iiggested, I have resolved to perform, for I mean to 
uild a bridge from this mainland to the other, to 
larch against the Scythians, and within a little 
'hile all these things shall be accomplished.*' 
itossa replied, '^Do i^ot go first against the Scy- 
lians, for they will be at your disposal at any time ; 
ut for my sake lead an army against Greece. For 

have heard reports of the Grecian women, and 
dsh much to have female slaves of Laceda&mon, and 
irgos, and Corinth, and Athens.'' 

Some time elapsed before Darius was at leisure to 
ursue his schemes of conquest ; but afler the Ba- 
ylonian rebellion was quelled, when the prosperity 
f Asia was at its height, he determined to invade 

* Herod, iii. 134. — ^The style of Herodotus is highly dratrktite, 
id we by no means intend to sty that such a convo'satioa took 
ace, though there are circumstances attendant oe the narrative 
bich may satisfactorily answer the natural question, how came it 
be reported and known? But whether we believe it to be 
iBuine or not, it embodies a plausible reason for an expedition 
bich seems at variance with the character of Darius, and pinibably 
aUUis the grounds on which Herodotiutoemnted ferity- -: " 

T 
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the Scythians under pretence of revengin|r the deio^ 
latin{|^ incursion of their ancehtors into Media, s 
century before. With this view he sent orden 
throufrhout his dominions, to some nations that they 
should prepare infantry, others a fleet, others con- 
struct a bridge across the Thracian Bosphonis, ia 
whicli a Grecian artist, Mandrocles of Samos, wai 
employed. The fleet, which was contril>uted by the 
Asiatic Greeks, he sent on to the Ister, or Danube, 
with orders to construct a bridge there also, which 
wuH done, two days sail from the mouth of the river; 
the land forcen* he himself' conducted through 
Thrace. Darius, thoujifh a wise prince, was not 
exempt from that inordinate spirit of l>oasting which 
has bebct the eastern sovereigns in all ages. At the 
source of the river Teams, where are hot and cold 
medicinal springs issuing from the same rock, he 
caused u column to be set up, with this inscription.-^ 
'*The fouiituins of Teams pour forth the best and 
fairest water of all rivers, and thither, on his march 
against the Scythians, came the best and fairest of all 
men, Darius, son of llystaspes, king of the Pernanif 
and of all the continent." Another instance of this spirit 
occuis, wlien he ordered u ))ile of stones to be rained 
at tlie river Artiscus, as a monument of the magnitude 
of his army, each individual being ordered to contri- 
bute one stone to the heap. Passing onward t> he 

* Tliey are Muid by Merodntu^ to ha\e consisted of 700|00tf 
men, hor«.t« and ftiot. The flt^cl of GOU hlnpn. 

f Some ruiiouM |jartii!iilarM remain concerning; the Getie, whom 
he encountered on hi<i march. They l)clieved in tlie iminoilHlity 
of the Mild, art tuut>lil ihem by their lawgiver Zatmoxis, or an tlM 
name in oilicrwise ri'ad, ZainolxiM, and in a future >tate of happi* 
II17M1. Kvery iifih yeai tliey mciiI a messenger to inform Ziilmoxili 
whom ihcy had deified, of their wants, in this manner. ChooViHf 
a m.in liy h)t, they lirsit give hun full in^truciion* ai tu the purport 
of hiH einbuMMy, and then certain men, taking him by the haniii 
Mnd fvet, toff him ia the air, oUv«ct hold three spears placed fO 
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ntA the Ister, and entered Scythia, le&vin^ the To- 
il behind to protect his return, but with permission 
epart home, unless he should reappear within 

dsys. The Scythians did not attempt open re- 
nce, they blocked up the wells and spring:s, and 
•oyed the forage throughout the country; and 
ig advantage of their own wandering habits, 
Bsed the Persians by leading them a fruitless 
e in pursuit of an enemy who seemed always 
in reach, and yet could never be overtaken, 
r wandering over a vast extent of desert, Darius 
in to weary of so unprofitable an occupation, and 
ilppng a hope, perhaps, that the enemy would be 
plaisant enough to change their tactics for his own 
^enience, sent the following message to Idanihyr- 
the Scythian king, ** O wonderful man, why wilt 
I stili fly, having the choice of these two things ? 
nou esteemest thyself capable to stand up against 
abide, and do battle ; but if thou acknowledgest 
elf to be the weaker, even then desist from flight, 
come to my presence, bringing earth and water, 

due to your master." The proposal was con- 
ed in the spirit of our own chivalrous ances- 
, and from them might have met with a prompt 
liescence ; but Jdanthyrsus was not to be piqued 
an act of imprudence, and in truth more wisdom 
sible in his reply than in the request which led 
•* O Persian, this is my way : hitherto I have 
T fled for fear of any man, neither do I now 
lefore thee, nor act otherwise than I am wont in 
e. And I will tell thee wherefore I decline a 
c. We have neither towns nor tilled land, in 
uce of which we are compelled to fight ; but if 

>e might fall upon them. If he die immediately, Zaimoxiit is 
hi tu be favourahly d sposed ; if not lliey call the messenger 
iodrel; and proceed to maLe trial of somebody else. 

t2 
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it I •• ni" iinportanco in Xhce to brinp: us to battle, kn 
f!i.ri- :iri' thf ti»!ii!i»i of oiir ancoslors. find them oct 
n': ! I II' !> iViiir tn lU'stroy tlioin, and thou shalt ihei 
kri'W u!ii1'mt \\i' will tiirht for our sepulchres, or 
\«.'.it!'.tr we \s\\\ iii)t. Hut, until this, unless we our- 
^•;\i-^ Ml" it:iMMi, \\i» \\\\\ iii)t fiirht. So much for 
li.:!njii.'- Fnr iikiMits we own none, save Jupiter, 
i:i\ iLiii-t -^lor, :i!i>i \ t'sta. Qnti'ii ot^ the Scxthians. 
A lit! in-'«-:i<! nt' ^iMKliiiir i-arth and water, I will send 
N."i ^\u''i a ; iiMiit a*» Wui^ iho i)Cca>ion ; but as for 
t;i; .II"- ilj\^f!t" Diir ina<tiT. I sav, i^o bans:*." Now 
i!n' ." i\*hi:i!i- ufH' MTvansrrvat the bare mention of 
^tr\iitMlr. aiicl «<t-i:t niw (hvisinn to commune with 
\i\r h'fiiuii'* whn mianh'd tlu' l)hd;re, while the rest 
nt ihriii, jnvitail ul" -till reireatiii^T Iwtbre the Pe^ 
si.iii-, !'»ir:'.M lo hara^-i ihi'ni by desultory attacks, in 
\\ [.!.!; till' S»-\i:.i;tii> hail alwavs the advantafre over 
thr IVr^iaii casaliN ; hut when these fell back upon 
ihi' iiitantn, thr\ wfre secure from further mo- 
li's!:iiiuii. Tiu'so attacks were made continually by 

* l- ■' re:i.i«'r iniy iump.irc the following passage of Froissvt, 
« ::■. \-. .... Tin- Ivii:!!*!! .triiiy ^^e^e in pursuit of the Scots, thea 
I :r.| ! \t ! 1-1 r.iv:i_'.!>^ N>>rtl.uinberU[iil under tlie Earl of Douglas, 
\v''..i u k-^ <:r>>:'.L'!v pn'^ii-il u[)>mi a iiill «iiJc, with a deep and rocky 
r \v[- .-I \:;> imiii. " Anil tiicro were liaraiildis of arm ps sent to the 
^••1:l^ 'jvwii:; iiii :ii kii>i\\le<l;:c if that they would come and passe 
t:.i- •\'.i :- :>> li.r.t with itirui in the pbyne feldc, they wolde draw 
1 u "..•■ :r . iiu' ryirr, a'.-l g\\e tiny in "iufficient place to arrayugt 
I: i.-\r !i:f.lt'>. I'v'.ii- r tl.e mhic dav. or els the next, as thev wolde 
rl.i:-!" ir.rni •■•■lif. i>r vU U\ Iviie ihoindo iyke wyse, and they wolde 
i-iiir,c iiMT til thfin. And wiian the Scollis harde this, LhcT toke 
ii)!M!^i.il amnni; t^^vIMst■!fc: and anon thvv answereil the ^araul- 
i!>. I I'w i!:i>v \vi title do ni>tiicr the one, nor the other, and said.syrsi 
v> ■;: kMiu' :»n>l :.i> ItM-li-; ^o wi-ll hiiw we be here in thi^ realiue, 
a- : ■ .-.I- t'urut .uid wa-ied themuiitrey as we have passed through, 
:<:, : .: '■ -v iio ilU; Ica^i'-i ll:t.-r\\i:h. loUe them amend it whan theT 

, ft ■ 

\9\... f r liiMu \*i' wyll abide, a> long as it sliall please us.'* 
I :..i.;i:':;l'< i'\ ihi^ M»rl wen- oUeii gi\cn iu the days of chivalrji 
a'ld not uiifrtMjucnlly accepted. 
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JUght and day. And now, says Herodotus, I will 
HMntion a vety strange thing, that was of great ser- 
iHofc to the Persians against these assaults. Scythia 
Ihroduces neither ass nor mule, neither are there 
iHy such throughout the country, by reason of the 
Mdi The noise of the asses therefore disordered 
ftlit Scythian cavalry, and very oflen in a charge, 
MMien the horses heard them bray, they would start 
hnd fly aside in terror, pricking up their ears, for 
Ihlit they had never seen the lii<e, nor heard such 
i^ sound. At length, when the country was ex- 
hftusted, and it was known that Darius was in want, 
Hie Scythian princes sent a herald, bearing a present 
MT a mouse, a bird, a frog, and five arrows. The 
Fmians asked what was the meaning of this offer- 
ing ; but he replied, that his orders were merely to 
ieliver it, and depart immediately ; and bade them, 
if they were skilled in such things, discover what 
these gifts should signify. Now Darius thought that 
the Scythians surrendered to him themselves, their 
land, and waters, arguing thus : that a mouse dwells 
in the earth, living on the same food as man, and a 
frog in the water, and that a bird is likest to a horse, 
and the arrows meant that they delivered up to hioi 
their power. But Gobryas conjectured that it meant 
this : •• Unless, O Persians, you should become 
birds and soar into the skies, or mice and sink be- 
neath the earth, or frogs and leap into the water, 
never shall ye return home, being stricken by these 
IITOW8." Now that division of Scythians which had 
been sent to confer with the lonians, when they ar- 
rived at the bridge, said, "Ye men of Ionia, we bring 
jfou liberty, if you will hearken to us. For we hear 
;hat Darius bade you depart home, afler you had 
ATfttched the bridge sixty days, if he should not re- 
turn within that time: now therefore by so doing 
jrou will be free from blame, both towards him and 

t3 
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Urnnrdn uh." Ami when the lonlmw bad proraiMd 
lc> ilo HO, ihc* HcyiUmm r«turiitfd in nil liMti!. 

IdttiiiliyrNUN, uHiT Ni!ii<liii(( tlie above akrminfc intU 
tiiulinii, ('hiiiifc<'<i liiK luctiiw, unci ofTtfred liaUle (o 
DiiriiiH. It cimiiri^l that while the hoMtiie arnifef 
nvcrc tlriiwn up, wuitiiif^ lor the Hifpual to engage, a 
hare* jiiiii|M*il lip i'roin among the Hcjfthiann, who 
l»roli<' tlu'ir mnkN and joined unaninioualy in the 
chaiie. DarinN inciuired from what cauac Mich a 
tumult arofie, and lii*aring that tlie enemy were en* 
ga^i*d ill hunting tin* hare, he Miid to hta eonftdential 
adviHent, ** Thcite ttwn hold u« in great contempt; 
umi now methinkn CiobryaM haa nfMiken rightly eoik 
eeming the Scythian prcfHentN. Hince, therefora» 
IhingH ari* no, we iwvii good ail vice, how may we la- 
treat in Mifety/' (iobryaH made aiwwer, ** O king* I 
waii pretty well lu'quiiinted by re|)ort with the f)Ovarty 
€il' thi*Hi» niiMi, and now i am the more convinced m 
it, HciMiig how they make* Hport of uh. llierefore it 
wtMiiN Ijerit to inc, to Vi^Ui our fireH an UNUal, ho hoob 
an llii* nighl coinc'H on, and then nhackiing the aHiiCf, 
and U'uvuig llii'tn liehiud, with Hudi aH ure least ablelo 
hctir fiilif^iu*, todi*part iM^fori* the K<:ythianN can reach 
tlu* DniiiilH* to di'Ntroy the bridge, and before Huch a 
>hin, wliicii inif^ht lie our ruin, ciin lu* renolved u|M)n 
ly llie loniiom." TIiIh advi(»* gavi* Oobryan: and 
wlii'ii it wiiH night, Dariuh U*it in the camp all thoM 
wlio wi«ri* wi'iu'ird, and of wIiom* death leunt account 
wiirt niiuh*, tngHlu'r with tlu* uhnc'n, under pretence 
thiit lu* woulfi liiniHi*lf iittark the enemy with the 
llower of the iinny, and that the otherKNhould remain 
lo protect tile ciunp. So the HcythianN Heeing the 
fiu'h, and heuiinf^ the aHnen aH UHual, HUHpected no- 
tliiiif^- : hut the next morning, when the denerted 
IVrmanH cnnu* and nuule NubnuHHion, they Net out 
with all Hpeed, and arrived at the Danube before 
J)ufmii, who had wandered from Uie direct way. 
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SBmh they said, " Ye men of Ionia, ye act unjustly 
in staying here after the days that were numbered 
kttve passed away. Hitherto you have remained 
Ahrough fear; but now, destroy the bridge, and de* 
nut with all haste, rejoicing in your freedom, and ac- 
knowledging your obligation to the gods and the Scy- 
dikns. And him that was heretofore your master 
pife will so handle, that from henceforth he shall 
0rige war upon no man." Therefore the lonians 
kaek counsel ; and Miltiades the Athenian (tlie same 
Mio afterwards commanded at Marathon) that was 
fhfir leader, and ruler over the Thracian Chersonese, 
was minded to take the counsel of the Scythians, and 
Afaus set free Ionia. But Histiaeus, of Miletus, said* 
«n the contrary, that now each of them that were in 
jBOUDcil was ruler over his own city through the in* 
^oence of Darius, which being destroyed, neither he 
Jumself nor any of them would retain his sove- 
areig^ty, for every city would choose the government 
fof the many rather than of one. Those, therefore, 
that had adopted Miltiades* opinion, now came over to 
-that of Histiaeus, and it was resolved to break up the 
Scythian end of the bridge for the distance of a bow- 
4Bhot, that they might appear to comply with what had 
been requested, and thus be secured from all attempts 
4d destroy it. Histiaeus therefore replied, ** O Scy- 
thians, you bring good advice, and urge it at a sea- 
sonable moment, and as your proposition guides us 
to our advantage, even so we are inclined to follow it 
oarefully. For, as you see, we are breaking up the 
bridge, and we will manifest all zeal, desiring to be 
free. But while we are thus employed, it is fit time 
for you to go in search of the Persians, and to exact 
the vengeance that is due both to us and to you." So 
the Scythians, a second time giving credit to the lonians 
for speaking the truth, returned in quest of the Per- 
«ians» but missed their track; so that the latter 
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arrived at the parage without ln(emiptioii» but conn 
ln|^ there by ni^ht, and finding the brid^^ broken, 
they were thrown into much alarm leat the loniani 
should have deserted them. There was in Darius'i 
train an Ec^yptian, whose voice was louder than that 
of any known man. Darius \yade him stand on the 
bank, and cull liistiieus the Milesian, who heard him 
at the first shout, and reconstructed the bridge, so 
that the army posted over in safety. And the Scy- 
thians, Judging of the [onians from these transactionfi, 
say, on the one hnnd, tliat they are the basest and 
most unworthy of all freemen, and on the other, 
reckoning them as slaves, that of all such they best 
love their masters, and are least disposed to run away*. 
If Darius*s real object was to extend his empire, or 
take revenge upon the Scythians, his failure was com- 
plete and humiliating; if undertaken on the ground 
suggested by Atossa as a measure of policy, a safety- 
valve to guard against the explosion of Persian 
turbulence, his purjwse proliably was fully answered 
in the loss and sullering which the nrmy underwent 
But, whatever were his iriotives, lie escaped more easily 
and creditably than most generals who have f)resumed 
to contest the possession of their deserts wiih the 
numerous and active cavalry of Tartary and I^ersia. 
Troops of the hi!;hcst character, irresistible where their 
proper arms and discipline can be made available, have 
often sunk under the fatigue and hardships of warfare 
against a new enemy, under a nt*w sky, and have 
been conquered by circumstances, almost without the 
use of the sword. Hy varying the climate and 
natural features of the earth ; by giving man a frame, 
which, notwithstanding the wonderful flexibility which 
adapts it equally for the snows of Greenland, and 
the vertical splendour of the torrid zone, is ill calcu- 
lated for violent and sudden changes; Providence 

• Herod. Vvb. vn. c. %3--V41. 
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1f0B get bounds in some degree to the march of ambi- 

en, and oflen turned the triumph of the conqueror 
o mourning-. We shall devote the rest of this 
ifhapter to relating a few of the most striking dis* 
ftters which have occurred from the neglect of these 
fonsiderations, and the rash invasion of regions 
irtiere the elements, the face of the country, or the 
IMUiners of its inhabitants have presented invincible 
flbetacles to the success of the attacking army. 
J The unfortunate expedition of Crassus against the 
piurthians furnishes us with a second testimony to 
liie valour of the Scythian hordes. Expelled or emi- 
grating from Scythia Proper, that tribe long dwelt to 
the eastward of the Caspian sea, and successively 
obeyed the Mede, the Persian, and the Macedonian 
dynasties, until at length they shook off the yoke of 
the latter, and planted a new race upon the throne of 
Cyrus. The motives of avarice and ambition which 
led Crassus to the fatal enterprise in which he fell, 
•re well known. From the first he was marked out 
for destruction by superstitious terrors : as he quitted 
Rome he was solemnly devoted by a tribune to the 
faifernal gods; ill-omened prodigies attended the 
passage of the Euphrates, and even the exhortations of 
the general were so equivocally worded, that, instead 
of raising, they damped the courage of his soldiers. 
Instead of penetrating through the friendly country 
of Armenia, where the mountains would have pro- 
tected him from the enemy's cavalry, and the king 
had promised not only a large reinforcement, but 
to provide food for the consumption of the Romans, 
Crassus was induced, by the treachery of a pretended 
friend, to plunge into the deserts of Mesopotamia* 
the region of all others best adapted to the operations 
of his enemies. We shall not detain the reader with 
the particulars of his advance, which for some time 
was unopposed ; but when he was fairly involved in 
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that inhospitable rejrion, the enemy wai not lonf ■ 
Riakinc: his iippearaiice. 

** The f lUMiiies >eemed not to the Romans at tKi 
fir«t to be %n sreat a number, neither so bra\eivan]icd 
BA the\ tlioiip^ht tliey had Keen. For con L-erning their 
great ninn* er. Siirenas* had of purpose hid ihem with 
ccriaiii trcMjj.s he sent bcf'nre; and to hide tiieirbrigiil 
aniinur he had ciist cloaks and Hast^* skin*> over 
thi-m ; but uhen bc^th the armies approached near the 
one to the <ither, and that the siprn to gi\e char^ 
^a^ lift up in the air, first they filled ihe field withi 
dreadful noi^^e lo hear; for the Patthiaiis do not en- 
coura^^e their men to tii^ht with the sound of a honii 
neither niih trumpets, but with gfreat kettle-drums, 
hollow within, and about them thev bans: little belh 
and co))por rinirs, and with them they all make f 
noise ever> where tosrether; and it is like a deic 
sound, minified as it were with the braying or be! 
lowins: of a y^\\d l)east, and a fearful noise as if i 
thundered, knowing that hearing: is one of the sense 
that soonest moveth the heart and spirit of any man 
and maketh him soone>t beside himself. Tlie Roman 
beiii^ put in fear with this dead sound, the Parthian! 
fitrai<rht threw the clothes and coveringfs from then 
that hid their armour, and then shewed their brigh 
helmets and cuirasses of .Mar<rian tempered steel, tha 
glared like fire, and their horses barbed with stee 
and co])ix'r. And Surenas also, general of the Par 
thians, wlio w.is a iroodly personaire and valiant as 
any other in all his host, thoujrb for his beauty some 
what effeminate, showed small likelihood of suci: 
courage : for he painted his face and wore his hail 
after the fashion of the Medes, when the other Par 

* This <:eems to be, not a name but a tille of office, belonging 
to the cunimaniler-iii-chief ofthe Farihian army, as Uie ftppellation 
Brenau» is supposed to have denoled a similar office among the 

Gauii, 
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:.4^ians drew their hair back from the forehead in the 

ificythian manner, to look more terrible. The Par- 

lians at the first thought to have set upon the 

imans with iheir pikes, to see if they could break 

leir first ranks. Hut when they drew near, and 

p^fikw the depth of their battel! standing close together, 

^;|brm]y keeping their ranks, then they gave back, 

_ viaking as though they fled, and dispersed them- 

fielves ; and yet, before they were aware, environed 

fbem on every side ; whereupon Crassus commanded 

bis shot and light armed men to assail them ; the 

which they did : but they went not far, they were so 

beaten in by arrows, and driven to retire to their force 

of the armed men. And this was the first beginning 

that both feared and troubled the Romans when 

they saw the vehemency and great force of the 

enemy*s shot, which brake their armours, and ran 

through everything it hit, were it never so hard or 

soft. The Farthians, thus still drawing back, shot 

altogether on every side at adventure : for the battel 

of the Romans stood so neare together, as, if they 

would, they could not miss the killing of some. 

These bowmen drew a great strength, and had much 

bent bowes, which sent the arrows from them with 

a wonderful force *. The Romans by means of these 

* This description will bring to the reader*^ recollection the 
ikill of our own ancestors in the use of this destructive weapon, 
which mainly contributed to many of their most celebrated victo- 
ries. The following extract relates to the battle of Crecy. **Ther 
were of the genowayes (a) crosbowes about a fiftene thousaiiJ, but 
they were so wery of goying a fote that day, a six leages, armed 
with their crosbowes, that they sayde to their constables, we he 
nat well ordred to fyght this day, for we be uat in the ca^e to do 
any grete dede of arnris, we have more nede of i est i — these wordes 
came to the erie of Alencon, who sayd, a man is well at ease to be 
charged witli such a sort of raskalles, to be faynt, and fayle nowe 
at must nede. . . .When the genowayes were assembled loguyder, 
and beganoe to approche, they made a grete leape, and crye, to 

(a) Qenoese. 
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bowes were in hard state, for if they kept thai 
ranks they were g^rievously wounded : aprain, if the] 
left them, and soug^ht to run upon the Parthians to 
fig^ht al hand with tiiem, they suffered none the lesi, 

abasshe thenglysshcmen, but they stode styll, and strredde Dit foi 
all tiiut: than the genowayes agayne tne second tyme made 
another leupe, and a fell cryej and stepped forward a lyttell, attd 
thengly-sshemen remeued nat one fote : thirdly agayne they leapt| 
and crycd, and went forth tyll they cume within shotte; than the) 
shoitti fecrsly with their crosbo wed ; tlian thenglysshe archcn 
stcpl forth one piise, and lette fly their arowes so holly and M 
thycke, that it seemed snow: when the genowayes felte Um 
arowes pcrsynge through heedes, arinesi and brestesi many •( 
them caxt downc their crosbowes, and dyde cut their strings and 
retourned dyscomfited. Whan the French kynge Kawe them ilyi 
away, he sayd, slee these raskalles, fur they shall let and trouoU 
lis without reason : than ye shulde have seen the men at arnwi 
dasshe in anionge them, and kylled a grete nombre of them : ami 
ever sty 11 the englysshemcn shot whereas ihey saw thickeil 
preacu ; the shurp arowes ranne into the men of armesj aiu 
into their liorsos, and many full, horse and men, amonge tlx 
genowayes: and whan they were downe, they coulde nat relyvi 
again, tliu preace was so thicke that one overthrewe another. — 
FroiMiart, chap. 130. 

So al the battle of Homildoun, Percy wished to cliarge thi 
Scots, who were drawn up upon a hill, but the Karl of March re 
tained him. and bid him open their ranks by archery. "Thei 
the iinglisli archers marching against the Scots, alitched then 
tugfthiw with arrows, and made thcni bristle like a hedge-hog, ft 
it were wilh thorns and prickles ; the hands and arms of thf 
Scots tliuy nailed to their own lances, so that with that sharf 
shower of arrows some they overthrew, others they wounded, am 
very many they slew. Upon which the valiant Sir John Swintoi 
exclainiuii, as with the voice of a herald, ' My noble fellow sol 
diers, what has bewitched you, that you give not way to youi 
wonted g.dlanlry : that you rush not to the mellay, hand to hand 
nor pluck up heart like men, to attack those who would slau^^hte 
you with arrows, like hinds in a park. Let such as will gudowi 
wilh me, and in God's name we will break into the enemy and n 
either come oil' with life, or else fall knightly with honour.'*'— 
(^Fordun, Scoiickr, lib. xv. cap. 14.) One manuscript addx, ** ] 
have never heard nor read that the ICnglish in fair Aeld be^ u 
fiqual number of Scots by charge of lance, but very often by the 
thuadcr'Showcr {/uimmutiQne) q{ tl\evc arrows. Let the lattei 
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and were no nearer to efTectingf anything. For the 
Farthians, in retreating, yet cease not from their 
■hot, which no nation but the Scythians could better 
do than they. And it is an excellent contrivance 
that they do fight in their flip^ht, and thereby shun 
the shame of iiyingr. The Romans ntill defended 
themselves, and held it out so lon;^ as they had any 
hope that the Parthians would leave fightinfi^ when 
they had spent their arrowes, or would joync battel 
with them. But after they understood that there 
were a ^eat number of camels laden with quivers 
liill of arrowes, where the first that had bestowed 
their arrowes fetched about to take new (|uivers : 
then Crassus, seeing no end to their shot, bepm to 
frint, and sent to J'ublius his son, willing him to 
charge upon the enemies before they were compassed 
in oh every side. For it was on i^ublius side that 
one of the wings of the enemies battel I was nearest 
nnto them, and where they rode up and down to 
compasse them behind. Wliercupou Crassus sonne, 
taking thirteene hundred horsemen with him (of the 
which a thousand were of the men of urmes whom 
Julius Cssar sent) and five hundred shot, with eight 
ensignes of footmen having targets, wheeling about, 
led them unto the charire. But tliev seeinii; him 
coming, turned straight their horse and fled, either 
because of the steadiness of his arrav, or else of 
)}urpose to beguile this young Crassus, inticing 
him thereby as far from his father as they could. 
Publius Crassus seeing them 11 ie, cryed out, ' These 
men will not abide with us ;* and so spurred on 
for life after them. Now the horsemen of the 
Romans being trained out thus to the chase, 

therefore beware of waiting tlio fliqht of archery, but histen to 
clu«e combat, even as Sir Jolin Swinton then did." Tliis is the 
story which Sir Walter Scott has \5orked uo \ulo \\U ^o^m o\ 
Halidoa Hill. 
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the rootincn ulsii were not inferior in hope, jo| 
villi ni 1^0. For tlii'v lluiticfht all bad been woo, 
ttiui tlitri' was ni) iiitiri* tii do but to follow the ch 
till ilii'V ut-rc cniic I'nr fnini the army, and then 
fouiul ihc (U\iit. r\)r the horsemen that fled b 
thtMii siultii'iiU timii'd ai^in, and a number of a 
besides iuiiir. and set upon tliem. WhereupQB 
htu\i(l, thiiikinj^ that the enemies, perceiviog 
Hcri* s(i tiw« wmild come and iip:ht with them 
to hand. llowlHMt the Parthians drew up again 
their iiumi at urines, and made their other hon 
%ihidt' round ulxtut tluMn, keeping no orderi 
v^hu }v:d]oppin^ up and down the plain, whbl( 
thi' suiid-iiills from the lurttom with their honei 
whiih raised such u wonderful dust, that the B< 
could scarce see or speak to one another. Fo 
beiii*;: shut up into a little n>ome« and standing 
one to auulluM', were sore wounded with the Ft 
arrowes, and died of a cruell Hii flaring death, 
out for untruish and puine they ielt ; and bein 
liarasscd by the sliot thereof, they died o 
wounds, or striving by force to pluck out the 
arrow heads that liud pierced I'arre into their 
throup:li their veines and sinewes, thereby they 
their rounds wider, and so injured theniseb 
more. Many of them died thus, and such 8 
not were not able to defend themseWea. Thei 
Publius Oassus prayed and besought them to 
the men at amies with the barded horse, they i 
him their hands fast nailed to the tar|gets n 
rowes, and their feet likewise shot through and 
to the ground; so as they could neither fl 
yet defend themselves. Thereupon himself 
ratriuir his horsemen, went and gave chai^ 
did valiantly set upon the enemies, but it wi 
too grout disadvantages, both for offence and i 
defence. For himself and his men, with we 
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it staY«8, brake upon them that were armed with 
«8ses of Steele, or stiff leather jackes. And the 
thians, in contrary manner, with mighty strong 
m^ gave charge upon these Graules, which were 
lOr unarmed, or else but lightly armed. Yet those 
V they in whom Crassus most trusted, and with 
■I did he wonderful! feates of war. For they 
nd hold of the Parthians pikes and took them 
rut the middles and threw them off their horse, 
!%g scarce able to stir for the weight of their har- 
«e*; and there were diverse of them also that 
ating from their horse crept under their enemies 
■• bellies, and thrust their swords into them, which 
ging and bounding in the aire for very paine, 
npled confusedly both upon their masters and 
Ir enemies, and in the end fell dead among them, 
ireover, extream heat and thirst did marvellously 
aber the Gauls, who were used to abide neither 
both: and the most part of their horses were 
n, charging with all their power upon the Parthian 

''* At the length, they were driven to retire towards 
ir footmen, and Publius Crassus among them, 
o was very ill by reason of the wounds he had 
eived. And seeing a sand-hill by chance not farre 
m them, they went thither, and setting their horses 
the middest of it, compassed it in round with their 
grets, thinking by this means to cover and defend 
mselves the better from the barbarous people: 
irbeit, they found it contrary. For the country 
ng plain, they in the foremost ranks did some- 
at cover them behind, but they that were behind 
nding higher than they that stood foremost (by 
son of the nature of the hill that was highest in 

la European warfare, overthrown knights were often unable 
rite from the incumbrance of their ponderous defences, and 
?eiy unfrequently suffocated by dust, heat, and want of air. 

u 2 
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the middest) could by no means save themsekes 
were all hurt alike, as well the one as the other, 
wailing^ their inj^lorious and unavailing end. At 
pref«ent time there were two Grecians about Ful 
Crassus, Uieronymus and Nicomachus, who d 
in those quarters, in the city of Carrhs : they 
counselled Publius Crassus to steale away with tl 
and flie to a city called Ischns, that was not i 
from thence, and took the Romans part But 1 
]ius answered them, that there was no death so ( 
as could make him forsake those that died foi 
sake *. When he had so said, wishing them to 
themselves, he embraced them, and took his leai 
them : and being very sore hurt with the shot o 
arrow through one of his hands, commanded 
shield-bearer to thrust him through with a an 
and so turned his side to him for the purpose. , 

* Examples of a similar high sense of honour might be 
tiplied from the hi&tory of chivalr)'. Once during his cr 
Richard Cceur de Lion saw a party of Templars ourrounde 
overmatched by Saraccn.s, and being unarmed, sent some < 
barons to support the Christians uutil he himself should be 
fur combat. ** Meanwhile an overpowering force of the e 
came up, and when he arrived at the field, the danger app 
so imminent, that he was entreated not to hazard his own p 
in the unequal content The king replied, his colour chai 
with his boiling blood, ' Sith I have sent dear comrades to 
with a promise of following to a^isist them, if, as I have eng 
I do not defend tliein with all my Ktrengtti, but l>eing al 
and wanting, which Heaven forbid, they should meet de 
will never again usurp the name of king.* So with no 
words, rufthing into the midst of the Turks like a thunderbc 
pierced through, and cut them down and dispersed them 
then with many prisoners and his friends delivered, he reti 
to the camp." — {Broad Stone of Honour, book iv. p. 174.J 
also the Marquis de Villena, a distinguinhed warrior of (he 
of Ferdinand of Arragon, being asked by Queen Isabella wi 
had cxpoHcd his own life to save a trusty servant nearly 
powered by odds, replied, '' Should I not peril one life to 
him, who would have adventured three, had he possessed 1 
V me?" 
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part of the gentlemen that were of that com- 
pany, slew themRelves with their own hands. And 
ftr those that were lefl alive, the Parthians gfot up the 
fluid-hill, and fis^hting with them thrtint them throii<^ 
with their speares and pikes, und took but five hun- 
ted prisoners. Afler that, they Rtruck off Publius 
6iM9tu head, and thereupon returned straight to set 
Wfon his father, Crassun, who was then in this state. 
" ** CrasRUi, the (uther, nfler he had willed his sou to 
dmrge the enemies, and that one brou£rht him word 
he had broken them, and pursued the chase; and 
perceiving also that they that remained in their ^reat 
battell, did not presse upon him so neure as they did 
kfera, because that a p:reat number of them were 
cone afler the other; he then took courn^, and 
keeping his men close, retired with them the best he 
eoald by a hill's side, looking ever that his sonne 
would not be long before that he returned from the 
ehaae. But Publius seeing himselfe in danger, had 
Kot divers messengers to his father, to advertise him 
of his distresse, whom the Parthians intercepted, and 
diew by the way ; and the last messengers he sent 
flicaping very hardly, brought Crassus newes that 
his Sonne was but cast away, if he did not presently aid 
him, and that with a great power. But in the meane 
time the enemies were returned from his sou's over- 
throw with a more dreadfull noise, and cry of victory 
tlian ever before, and thereupon their deadly sound- 
ing drummes filled the air with their wonderful noise. 
The Romans then looked straight for a hot alarme ; 
but the Parthians that brought Publius Crassus head 
upon the point of a lance, coming ncere to the Ro- 
mans, shewed them his head, and asked them, in 
derision, if they knew what house he was of, and 
who were his parents ; for it is not likely, said they, 
that so noble and valiant a young man ahovAd\)c \}cvft 
900 of so cowardly a father as Crassus. TVvvs «v^V. 

\3^ 
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killed the RomanH heartn more than any other daii| 
througrhout all tlie hattdl. For it did not aet th 
heartR on fire, an it hhould have done, with aii( 
and deiiire of revenp^e, but far otherwiHe, made thi 
quake for fear. Yet CraHHiiH Bcife Hhewed more fc 
riouH in thin misfortune than in all the warn beak 
For ridinf^ by every band, he cried out aloud, ' l 
grief and M>rrowe of iIiIh ioKKe, my fellowest it 
man'H but mine, mine onely : but the mighty fortn 
and honour of Rome remaincth kUU unvinciblc* 
long aH you are yet living. Now, if you pity i 
loMie of HO noble and valiant a son, my good soldic 
shew this in fury against the enemy ; make tJk 
dearly buy the joy they have gotten ; be revenged 
their cruelty, and let not my niif>fortune fear yt 
For why! aHpiring mindH Kometimc must nei 
KUNtainc loHKe.' 

** ('raKHiJH, Ubing these perKUUKiouH to encfHxra 
his HoUlicrH for reKolution, found that all his woi 
wnujgiit none efleet ; but contrarily, after he h 
coniniunded tlieni to give the nhout of l)attell, 
plainly t-iiw that their iieartcH were done, for that th 
kIiouI rohc but faint, and not all alike. The Parthii 
on the other side, their shout was greate, and IuhI 
Uicy rang it out. Now when they cauic to joyne, i 
ParthiauH hrirscnicn wheeling all niund the Roma 
still galU'fl I hem with their archery, while their n: 
at arnus giving charge u{joii the fmnt of the Rfimi 
battell, with their great lances compelled them 
ilii'LW iiilf) a narrow roome, a few excepted that ^ 
liantly and in desperate manner ran in among the 
UH men desiring, though they could do the enemy I 
little harm, rattier to (lie (juickly by a mortal woui 
So were they soone diHj)atcht, with the great ian< 
that rarine them through, head, wood and all, w 
tiuch a force ab oilcntimeH they ranne through two 
once, ThuH when Uiey \\ud 1[u\^v^^\. VW vtlv^sle d 
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ight drew on, and made them retire, saying that 

ey would give Crassus that night's respite, to lament 
i bewaile his sonnes death : unlesse that otherwise 
'iiba; wisely looking about him, thought it better for 
safety to come and offer himself to king Arsaces 
, than to tarry to be brought to him by force. 
Abi the Parthians camping hard by the Romans, 
mere in very good hope to overthrow them the next 

flMMUing." 

';•' la this miserable condition the only hope of safety 
lnyia the immediate prosecution of their retreat under 
jHwer of the night; and this measure was accom- 
fiuiied by the melancholy necessity of abandoning 
their wounded men to the mercy of an implacable 
oiemy. Crassus, overcome with sorrow, laid him- 
leif down with his head covered, and would see no 
man. His chief officers, therefore, among whom was 
Cassius, afterwards celebrated as one of the murderers 
of Caesar, held a council of war, and resolved upon im- 
mediate departure ; a step which held out the greater 
prospect of security, as the Parthians never attacked 
l^ night, nor indeed took up their quarters in near 
neighbourhood even to the weakest enemy, for they 
used no sort of fortification or defence, and if attacked 
in the dark their cavalry was difficult to be equipped 
and their skill in archery useless^. Those of the 
Romans who were capable of marching, retreated 
without further loss to the town of Carrhse ; but the 
Parthians slew all that were left, to the number of 

* So Xenophon says, in the Anabasis, that the Persians nevei 
encamped less than 60 stadia (6 or 7 miles) from the Greeks. 
" The Persian army is a bad thing by night. For their horses aro 
tethered, and shackled also for the most part, that they may not 
run away if they get loose : and if there be any disturbance, the 
Persian has to saddle and bridle his horse, and mount him loaded 
with his armour, vrhich is all difficult by night, especially in 
any tumult. For these reasons they encamped away from tlie 
Grociaott.'* 
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4.000 and iiy>wardR. Hiirena, lest the fiigitivM 
nhoiild outstrip him by immediate flight, had recouna 
to ft frniuliileiit noi^dtiatinTi, which was insultingly 
broken off' an Roon n» his end wan answered, and his 
troops collected before the city. EHcape, therefore, 
was now more difhciilt than ever, and Crassus' ctU 
fortune, or wnnt of penetration, led him again to 
pince confirlencc in a traitor, who informed the enemy 
of tlic period fixed for departure, and completed his 
Yillniny by entangling the army in a morass. Cassias, 
mistrusting this man, returned to Carrhie. His 
guides advised Itim to remain there until the moon 
were out of the sign of Scorpio ; but he answered, 
*• I fear the sign of Sagittarius (the archer) more,'* 
and, departing immediately, escaped to Assyria with 
500 horsemen. C'rassus, and the main body of the 
army, after long struggling, had overcome the dilR- 
cuhies in which they were involved, and were within 
a few furlongs of the hills, when they were oyertaken 
and nttacked by the Parthians. 

'* Then compassing Crassus in the middest of them, 
covering him round with their targets, they spake 
nobly, that never an arrow of the Parthians should 
touch the body of their general, before they were 
slain, one aflcr another, and that tliey had fought it 
otit to the last innn in his defence. Hereupon 
Surena, perceiving the f^arthians were not so cou- 
rngeous ns they were wont to l>e, and that if night 
Cnine upon them, and that the Romans did once 
recover the high mountains, they could never possibly 
be met withall againe : lie thought cunningly to be- 
guile Crassus once more by this device. He let cer- 
ts\iii prisoners go of purpose, before whom he made 
his men give out this speech, that the King of Parthia 
would have no more mortal war with the Romans ; 
but fiir otherwise: he rather desired their friendshipf 
hy HhowhifT thera some \\o\»\i\^ fe-xwa^ ^^^ \a use 
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Crassus yery courteously. And to give colour to thu 
Inruit, he called his men from fight, and going him- 
lelf in person towards Crassus with the chicfest of 
the nobility of his hoast, in quiet manner, his bow 
unbent, he held out his right hand, and called Crassus 
to talk with him of peace, nnd said unto him, 
< Though the Romans had felt the force and power 
of their king, it was against his will ; howbeit that 
now he was very willing and desirous to make them 
taste of his mercy, and was contented to make peace 
with them, and to let them go where they would.' 
All the Romans besides Crassus, were glad of Surena's 
words. But Crassus, that had been deceived before 
by their crafty fetches and devices ; considering also 
no cause apparent to make them change thus sud- 
denly, would not hearken to it, but first consulted 
with his friends. Howbeit the soldiers, they cried 
out on him to go, and fell at words with him, saying 
that he would lain set them to fight with an enemy, 
with whom he had not the heart to talk unarmed. 
Crassus tried entreaty first, saying that if they would 
but persevere for the remainder of the day, they 
might depart at night through the mouutaines and 
straight passages, where their enemies would not fol- 
low them : and pointing them the way with his finger, 
he prayed them not to be faint-hearted, nor to despair 
of their safety, seeing they were so neare it. But in 
the end, Crassus perceiving that they fell to mutiny, 
and, beating of their harncsse, did threaten him if he 
went not, iearing there they would do him some 
villainy, went towards the enemy, and coming backe 
a little, said onely these words : ' O Octavius, and 
you, Petronius, with all you Roman gentlemen that 
have charge in this army, you all see now how I 
against my will am enforced to go to the place I 
would not, and can witncsse with me how I am. 
driven whh shame and force ; yet 1 pray ^ou, \^ '^qmx 
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fortunes be to escape this danger, that ye will report 
wheresoever you come, that Crassus was slaine, not 
delivered up by his own soldiers into the hands of the 
barbarous people, but deceived by the fraud and sub- 
tilty of his enemies.' 

" Ociavius would not tarry behind on the hilU bnt 
went down with Crassus: but Crassus sent away his 
sergeants that followed him. The first that came 
from the Parthians unto Crassus were two mongreU 
Grecians, who, dismountin<r from their horse, saluted 
him, and prayed him to send some of his men before, 
and Surcna would shew them, that both himself and 
his train came unarmed towards him. Crassus 
thereto made him answer, that if he had made any 
account of his life, he would not have put himself into 
their hands. Notwithstanding he sent two brethren 
before, called the Roscii, to know what number of 
men, and to what end they met so many together. 
These two brethren came no sooner to Surena but 
they were staid, and himselfe in the mean time kept 
on his way a horsebacke, with the noblest men of his 
army. Now when Surena came neare to Crassus, 

* Why, how now,* quoth he, * whatmeaneth this? a 
consul and lieutcnant-generall of Rome on foot, and 
we on horseback ! ' Therewithal he straight com- 
manded one of his men to bring him a horse. Cras* 
sus answered Surena again: ' In that neither of 
them offended, each coming to the meeting accord- 
ing to the custom of his country.* Surena replied, 

* As for the treaty of peace, that was already agreed 
upon between the king Hyrodes and the Romans : 
howbeit that they were to go to the river and there to 
set down the articles in writing : for you Romans, 
said he, do not greatly remember the capitulations 
you have agreed upon.* With those words, he gave 
him his right hand. As Crassus was sending for a 

horse; Yow shall not need, «ioX\)cv^w\«o».,fe>\^Uiok^ 
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the king doth present yon with this. And straight 
one was brought him, with n golden bridle ; upon 
which his grooms mounted Crassiis immediately, and 
following him behind, lashed liis horse to make him 
run the swifter. Octavius, seeing that, first laid 
band on the bridle, then Petronius ; and after them, 
all the rest of the Romans also gathered about Cras- 
sns to stay the horse, and to take him from them by 
fiirce, that pressed him on of either side. ISo tiiey 
thrust one at another at the first very angrily, and at 
the last fell to blowes. Then Octavius drew out his 
sword, and slew one of the barbarous noblemen's 
horsekeepers ; and another came behind him, and 
slew Octavius, and on the other side came Pomax- 
aHhres, one of the Parthians, and slew Crassus. As 
for them that were there, some of them were slain 
in the field fighting for Crassus, and others saved 
themselves by fiying to the liill. The Parthians fol- 
lowed them, and told them that Crassus had paid the 
paine he deserved, and for the rest, that Surena bad 
them come down with safety. Then some of them 
yielded to their enemies ; and others dispersed them- 
selves when night came, and of them very few escaped 
with life. Others being followed and pursued by 
the natives, were all put to the sword. So as it is 
thought there were slain in this overthrow above 
twenty thousand men, and ten thousand taken pri- 
soners *." 

Not many years subsequent to this signal over- 
throw the Roman eagle again swooped upon Assyria, 
and was again compelled to wing back its disastrous 
flight to a more congenial soil and climate. Encou- 
raged by the Syrian victories of his lieutenant Ven- 

* North's Plutarch; Life of Crassus. This statement of num- 
bers, though large, is not incredihle, since the army originally 
consisted of seven legions^ besides 4,000 horse and as nvavx^ V\^Va.> 
temed infuatryj &adfew appear to have effeclcd \.Yv«\i «ic^>^«. 
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tidius (the otily lloman down to the time of Trajan, 
who ever celebrated a triumph over the ParthlansV- 
and desirous to efface the stain upon the empire s 
honour by cxtortin^]^ the restoration of the captured 
standards and prisoners, Antony led into Media an 
army of 100,000 men. But his enterprise, like those 
of his predecessors, proved barren both of profit or 
renown : for if he could boast that the enemy, far. 
from paining any advanta^ over his veteran troops, 
were uniformly baffled and repulsed during a lon^ 
and dang^erous retreat, yet that retreat proved as 
calamitous as tlie advance had lx;en useless ; and the 
hardships of the desert were scarce less fatal to him, 
than the Parthian arrows to Crassus. 

'* When they came to go down any steep hills, 
the Partliiaiis would set upon them with their arrowes, 
because they could go down but fair and softly. But 
then again, the soldiers of the legion, that carried 
great shields, returned back and enclosed the light 
armed in the middest amongst them, and did kneel 
one knee ni>on the ground, and so set downe their 
shields l)elbrc them ; and they of the second rank 
also covered them of the first mnk ; and the third 
also covered the second ; and so from ranke to 
ranke all were covered. Insomuch that this manner 
of coverintr and shadins: themselves witii shield;) 
was devised after the fashion of laying tiles upon 
houses, and to sight was like the steps of a thea- 
tre, and is a most strong defence and bulwarke 
against all arrowes and shot that falletli on it. 
When the Parthiuns saw this countenance of the 
Roman soldiers of the legion which kneeled on the 
ground in that sort upon one knee, supposing that 
they had beene wearied with travel, they laid down 
their bowes, and took their spears and launces, 
and came to fight with them man for man. Then 
the Romans suddenly rose vv\wu lUeir feete, and with 
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dfii darts that they threw from them they slew the 
^ most, and put the rest to flight, and so did they 
next days that followed. But by means of these 
srs and letts, Antonius army could win no way 
li'a day, by reason whereof they suflfered great 
l||ldiie : for they could have but little come, and yet 
Wre they daily driven to fight for it; and besides 
■at, they had no Instruments to grind it, to make 
llcad of it For the most part of them had been 
kft behind, because the beasts that carried them 
Were either dead or else employed to carry them 
that were sore and wounded. For the famine 
Wb» so extream great, that the eighth part of a 
buahell of wheate was sold for fitly drachmas*, and 
bey sold barley bread by the weight of silver. In the 
nd they were compelled to live on herbes and roots ; 
nit they found few of them that men do commonly 
at of, and were enforced to taste of them that were 
lever eaten before : among the which there was one 
hat killed them, and made them out of their wits. 
for he that had once eaten of it, his memory went 
rom him, and he knew not what he did, but only 
nisied himself in moving and turning over every 
lone that he found, as though it had been a matter 
€ great weight. All the campe over, men were 
nisily stooping to the ground, digging and carrying 
iff stones from one place to another ; but at the last, 
hey cast up a great deal of bile, and suddenly died, 
)ecau8e they lacked wine, which was the only 
lovereigne remedy to cure that disease t*" 

Such were their suffering till they crossed the 
iraxes and gained the rich and friendly country of 
irmenia. The retreat from Phraata, or Phraaspa^ 

.• Nominally about 1/, 13<.; but calculations of this sort convey 
ittle initrucUon, unless the relative value of the precious metaU, 
liCB and DOW, were known, 
t North's Plutarch ; Life of Antony. 

X 
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the extreme point of advance, a dtituice of 
hundred mileH, had occupied twenty-seven 
and been fiignalized by eighteen battles. Or 
tering the army it wag found that twenty the 
infantry and four thousand horse, nearly a c 
of the whole force, had perished by thejoipt efl 
sickness and the sword. 

Aflcr a long Heries of wars waged with ^ 
success during a period of four luuidred yea 
plains of Assyria again beheld the destructic 
Roman army under circumstances of still ( 
interest. The emperor Julinn, redoubted i 
brilliant victories in Gatd and (lermany, ad' 
with a veteran army of sixty-five thousand si 
to avenge the insulted majesty of the empii 
retaliate upon the Persian monarch (for a J 
dynasty again occupied the throne of Dariui 
held by a (ircciun, and then by a Parthian conq 
for the hivusion of Mesopotamia, in the reign 
predecessor ('Onstantius. lie directed his 
towards (Uesiphon*, where be crossed the 
and advanced into the central ])roviuceH, in 
like Alexander at ArU'ln, to rest the issue of t 
on the event of a single battle. Up to tliif 
success attended his arms ; but now the evils 
had destroyed his predecessors began to woi 
fatal effect on him ; wherever he turned the c 
was laid waste, the treachery of his guides 

* A city founded by the Partliinns m the cnpital of thci 
on t))o va.Htcrri bank of the Tigris, nearly opposite t<i ! 
nvhirh waA built nliortly aftiT the death ut Alexander by 
Nicator; and intended n% the capital of the Ka^t The I 
Julian'H campaign is full of intere.st, and will repay the 
It ha<iy however, no particular connexion with the .Hubje< 
chapter, which hat already reached length nunicient to 
the introduction of extraoeouA matter, and we therefore 
polled to take up the narrative of Julian's [)rococdiDg9 
the point where iii» misforlunes comm(&\\c.<i(\. 
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to ilpend several days in fruitless wandering^, 
1 diminished the already scanty stores of the 
. and at leng:th, without a blow being struck, he 
[ himselfcohipelledtog^ivethe sig;hal for retreat. 
'hte very moruinp^, however, upon which the army 
I to retrace its steps, a cloud of dust appeared in 
slant horizon. Many thought that it was caused 
e troops of wild asses which abound in those 
ns; others more Justly augured from it an ene- 
approach. Being thus uncertain and fearful 
y advancing they should fall into some snare, 
imperor put an early stop to their march, and 
ight was spent in watchfulness and continual 
I. At sunrise, the glitter of distant armour 
jnced the presence of the royal forces, and the 
VM spent in a succession of desultory and un- 
ssful attacks. In the evening the Romans 
>d at a small town, abounding in provisions* 
B they spent two days. Resuming their march, 
the first day they were exposed only to the same 
tiptions as before, but upon the third day, when 
irmy had reached the district called Marang^, 
t dawn there appeared a vast multitude of 
ans, with Mcrenes, general of the cavalry, two 
of the king, and many of the chief nobility. 
Jl the troops were armed in iron, every limb being 
cted by thick plates, the rigid joinings of which 
adapted to the joints of the body ; and a mask, 
)ned to resemble the face, was so carefully fitted 
their heads, that, their whole bodies being 

1 with metal, the darts which struck them could 

2 nowhere, except at the eyes or nostrils, before 

I there were narrow apertures for sight and 
hing. Those who were armed with lances 
ined immoveable, as if fixed with brazen chains : 

near them the archers (from its very cradle the 

II has grown powerful by its great reliance on 

x2 
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that art) stretched their supple bows, with disputed 
anus till the stringy touched their right breasts, wUb 
their left hands were in contact with the arrow hod; 
uiid the shafts, thus skilfully driven, flew shriUf 
\ihistiiii<?, charged with deadly wounds. After thai 
the atiViirhted miud could hardly bear the (esHsl 
as])ect und savage yawns of the gUttering de- I 
phuiitM; by whose roar and smell, and unusal 
a|)|;euranco, the horses were yet more terrifici 
Th()>e \i ho guided them wore hafted knives tied H 
thi'ir right hands, remembering the injury receiisi 
from tlie>c animals at Nisibis*; that if the frutie 
animal became unmanageable by his driver, ti 
prevent his carrying destruction into the ranks of bii 
own army, as then happened, they might pierce tkl 
hpine, where the skull is connected with the neck 
For it was long ago discovered by Hasdrubal, tk 
brother of Hannibal, that such was the speediest wif 
of killing these beasts. All this being observed, net 
without much dread, the emperor proceeded widi aD 
confuleiice to draw up the infantry for battle in a 
hulf-moon with curving flanks t ; and lest the adviBoe 
of the archers should scatter our dose array, he biob 
the efficacy of their arrow-flight by a ra|^ onset; 
und the word to engage being as usual given, the 
dense infantry of Rome dashed in the firm Iraot of 
the enemy by a most spirited charge. The eonfliet 
growing hot, the clang of shields, and the melancbolj 
crash of men and armour, leaving now no room iiir 
inactivity, covered the ground with gore and 
but the slaughter of the Persians was the 



* At the siege of Nisibis, in the invasiuo of MesopoCanua iImm 
mentioned, .the elephants being brought up to the attack of • 
breach, became unmanageable from pain and terror^ aad M 
much damage to V.il^B assaulting force. 

f Lunari acie, sio^iuUisque laieribus occursaros hotti 
initrucbut, \ 
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ibb' bein^' often slack and faint in close conflict, 
hsght at hearf disadvantage when foot wa6 Opposed 
i'ftiot; though they use to battle bravely at a dis- 
mc^, and if they find themselves compelled to give 
itj, deter the enemy from pursuit by a shower of 
liowa shot behind them. The Parthians then being 
lUted by their overpowering strength, our soldiery, 
ng since relaxed by a blazing sun, at the signal of 
call went back to their tents, inspirited to higher 
wincr for the future. In this battle the Persian 
9S appeared, as I have said, to be the greater ; our 
vn was very light.'* Milton has a gorgeous de- 
ription of the Parthian power, and method of 
akinf^ war, in which his immense learning is pro- 
sely introduced to illustrate this subject. 

" The Parthian king 
lo Ctesiphon * hath gathered all his host 
Against the Scythian^ whose incursions wild 
Have wasted Sogdiana; to her aid 
He marches now in haste : see though frbin ikr 
His thousands, In what martial equipage 
They issue forth ; steel bows and shafts their afini ; 
Of equal dread in flight, or in pursuit ; 
All horsemen, in which fight they most excel ; 
See how in warlike muster they appear, 
In rhombs and wedges, and half-raoohs and wings. 
** He looked, and saw what numbers numberl'est 
The city gatds out-poured, ligfat-ftnued troops 
1ft coats of mail and military prkk ; 
Tn mall their horses clad, yet fleet aiid stningi 
Prancing their riders bore, the flower and choice 
Of many provinces from bound to bound ; 
From Arachosiaf , from Candaor east, 

* Ctesiphon — see note, p. 230. Sogdiana, the northern pro- 
ioce of the Parthian empire, adjoining Scythta. 

t Arachosia, now Arakhai, one of the eastern provinces of 
ersia, separated by Canaahar (Candaor) from the Indus 

x3 
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And Margiana to the Hyrcanian difii 

Of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales, 

From Atropatia, and the neighbouring plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and tlie south 

Of Susiana, to Balsara's haven. 

He saw them in their forms of battle ranged, 

How quick they wheeled, and flying, behind them shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the (ace 

Of their pursuers, and overcame by flight; 

The fields, all iron, cast a gleaming brown : 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 

Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight, 

Chariots or elephants indorsed with towers 

Of archers, nor of labouring pioneers 

A multitude, with spades and axes armed 

To lay hills plain, fell woods, or valleys fill, 

Or where plain was raise hill, or overlay 

^ith bridges rivers proud, as with a yoke; 

Mules after these, camels, and dromedaries. 

And waggons fraught with utensils of war. 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp 

When Agrican with all hb northern powers 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell. 

The city of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 

The fairest of her sex, Angelica 

His daughter, sought by many prowest knights 

Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemain. 

Such and so numerous was their chivalry *." 

Margiana, a province of Parthia, south of the Oxus, and rather 
between that river and the Caspian sea. Iberia lies between the 
Caspian and Black Seas, south of Caucasus. Atropatia is south 
of Iberia, separated frum Armenia by the Araxes. Adiabene is 
the western part of Babylonia. The poet proceeds southward 
through Media to Susiana, the province of Susa, on the lowest 
part of the eastern bank of the Tigris, to Balsora, a celebrated city 
and emporium of the East, having completed the circuit of the 
Parthian empire, except the deserts forming its southern boundary. 
between the Persian Gulf and Aracbosia, where he began. 

* Paradise Regained, Vu.300.3U. 
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** After the battle," Ammianus continues, '* three 
days being passed in repose, that each might cure 
his own or Ms. neighbour's wounds, intolerable want 
of victuals began to afflict us; and the burning 
both of com and green crops having reduced men 
and horses to the extremity of distress, a large 
part of the provisions brought by the chief officers 
of the army for their own use was distributed to the 
indigent soldiery. And the emperor, who, in place 
of delicacies prepared with regal luxury, satisfied 
his hunger under a small tent, with a scanty por- 
tion of meal and water, which even the labouring 
common soldier would have disdained ; careless of 
his own safety, performed whatever services were 
required in the tents of his poor comrades. Then 
having withdrawn awhile to an anxious and uncer- 
tain repose, devoted not to sleep, but to some literary 
work, written in the camp, and under the tent skins, 
in emulation of Julius Caesar, in the dead of night, 
while deeply meditating upon some philosopher, he 
beheld, as he acknowledged to his friends, that vision 
of the genius of the empire which he had seen in 
Gaul, when about to reach the dignity of Augustus*, 
pa^s sorrowfully from the tent in mourning habit, 
his head and horn of abundance covered with a veil. 
For a moment he was fixed in amazement ; yet, su- 
perior to all fear, he commended futurity to the 
gods. As he rose from his lowly couch, to suppli- 
eate the powers of heaven with the rites deprecatory 
of misfortune, a blazing torch appeared to flash 
across the sky, and vanished, leaving him filled with 

* The night before Julian consented to accept the imperial 
pvrple at the hands of his rebellious army, he saw in a vision (so 
at least he told his friends) one with the attributes of the tutelary 
gcoios of the empire. The phantom complained that hitherto his 
denre to ser>-e the sleeper had been frustrated, and warned him 
to accept the proffered dignity as he valued thft coti\\iL>xKQ&t. ^IViMk 
care »od proteclioo. 
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horror lest it were the star of Mars which thoS openly 
menaced him*/' 

Before daybreak he consulted the Etniscan sooth- 
sayers, who still retained the monopoly of this pro- 
fitable art, concerning the meaning of this portent 
They replied that on no account should anything be 
commenced, in obedience to the rules of their science* 
which forbade thfe giving battle, or Undertaking 
military operations, subsequent to the appearance 3t 
such a meteor : but the emperor neglected their pre- 
dictions, and gave order to march. Taught by expe- 
rience not rashly to close with the firm ranks of the 
legions, the Persians hovered all around, and while 
Julian, unarmed by reason of the heat, advanced to 
reconnoitre in front, he was alarmed by tidings of an 
attack upon the rear. Forgetful, or careless of his 
want of armour, he hurried to the spot, which was 
scarcely reached when a fresh alarm came that the 
van, which he had quitted, was similarly menaced, 
and at the same moment the iron-clothed Parthian 
cavalry, supported by elephants, dashed in upon the 
fiank. The light-armed troops, encouraged by their 
sovereign's presence, rushed forwards, and put to 
flight these formidable assailants ; and while Juliaik, 
forgetting the prudence of a general in his ardour, 
cheered them on, a dart grazed his uplifled arm, and 
penetrated deep into his unprotected side. He tried 
to draw it out, but the sharp edges cut the tendons 
of his fingers ; and falling in a swoon from his horse, 
he was borne back by his attendants to the camp. 
The prince being withdrawn, it is scarce credible with 
what ardour the soldiery, heated by rage and anger, 
flew to their revenge, and though the dust blinded 
them, and the heat relaxed their sinews, yet, as if re- 
leased from discipline by the fall of their leader, they 
rushed prodigal of life upon the enemies' steel. The 
* Ammianus MaxceVUuus, ^jX^. x&n «^. 
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Persians, on the other hand, shot still more eagerly, 
tin they were almost hidden by the constant arrow 
flight; while the bulk and nodding plumes of i\» 
elephants stationed in their front, struck terror into 
hone and man. Night put an end to a bloody and 
indecisiYe contest, in which fifly of the chief Persian 
nobility fell, including the two generals, Merenes and 
Nohodares. 

This success, however, was dearly purchased by the 
death of Julian, which occurred soon afler he reached 
the camp. He made a short address to those officers 
who surrounded his bed, expessing his willingness to 
die, and a hope that the empire would devolve on a 
worthy successor, declining to interfere, or in any 
way direct tlieir choice ; and breathed his last while 
arguing upon the nature of the soul. Among the 
tumult and intrigues consequent upon the election of 
a new emperor, Jovian, a household officer of the 
highest rank, was chosen, rather as a means of re- 
conciling the disputes of others of higher pretensions, 
than for his personal merits, which rose not above 
mediocrity. The news of Julian's death was car- 
ried to Sapor the Persian king by deserters, and he, 
inspirited by the death of his most formidable enemy, 
pursued the retreating army with increased vigour. 
On one occasion the heavy armed horse and elephants 
broke the Jovian and Herculean legions which had 
been trained to war in the able school of Diocletian ; 
on another the Persian cavalry broke into the camp, 
and penetrated almost to tlie emperor's tent. At 
length, afler five days of constant harass and alarm, 
they reached the town of Dura, on the Tigris. Four 
days were here consumed in repelling the unceasing 
attacks of the Persians, until the army, impatient of 
this daily annoyance, hopeless of bringing the enemy 
to battle, and stimulated by a notion that the Roman 
frontier was at no great distance, impa\,\eii\.\'^ ^^- 
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manded permiNnion to recross the Tifl^s. The em* 
peror and his ofTicerN ih Tain pointed out to them the 
river swollen by the Humrner floods, and intreated them 
not to trtiHt lin dahfreroiis whirlpools: they repre- 
fientcd thnt most of the troops were unable to swim, 
and fihcwcd the enemy wfio lined the opposite bank 
of the overflowed river. But when these ar^meots 
proved vain, and diHsatiHfaction seemed ready to end 
in mutiny, a reluctant order was given that the 
Gniils and Germnns, trained to the passage of rapid 
rivers from their youth, should first risk the attempt; 
in expectation that the others' obstinacy would be 
overcr)me by the sfKfctacle of their fate, or else that their 
success would embolden and encourage the less able. 
Accordingly, as soon as the fall of night concealed 
their purpose, they pasHcd the river, swimming or 
supported by skins, occupied the opposite bank, and 
macle Hlatirrhter of the Persians, who had been lulled 
to sleep by the fancied security of their posituin. 
Their comrades, informed of their success by signal, 
were only restrained from emulnting their courage 
and succeMH by the engineers undertaking to colH 
strnci a bridge upon inflated hides. Hut these at- 
tempts were bnffled by the strength of the stream, 
niid nt the end of two days, uU sorts of food being 
consumed, the soldiery, reduced to want and des- 
peration, wercl(Mul in complaint of the ignoble death 
for which they were reserved. 

This wr)ul(l have been the time for a vigorous and 
decisive blow ; but the Persian king was staggered 
in his confidence by the lloinans* obstinate auri suc- 
cessful rc.Vistauce. The destruction among his troops 
had been severe; the loss of elephants unequalled in 
any former war : while his foes were seasoned and 
encouraged by a continuance of successful resistance, 
and, instead of being intimidated by the death of 
t/icJr noble general, Bccmcd tvxWv^t \.v> ^v^w&wU. vevenge 
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than safety, careless nvhether tbey were extricated 
fioin their difficulty by a brilliant victory or a 
memorable death. These considerations, and the 
yet unbroken power of the empirCf induced him to 
send ambassadors to treat of peace. But the con- 
ditions proposed were hard and humiliating, and four 
days were spent amid the agonies of famine in fruit- 
lessly discussing what was best to be done, which 
if diligently employed would have brought the army 
into the fruitful district of Corduene, distant but a 
hundred and fifly miles from the scene of their 
sufferings. Five provinces situated east of the Tigris 
were to be given up, together with three important 
fortresses in Mesopotamia, Castra Maurorum, Sin- 

Sira, and Nisibis, the latter uucaptured since the 
ithridatic wars, and regarded as the especial key 
of the East. The strong expression of Ammianus 
1% that it would have been better to have fought 
ten battles, than to have surrendered one of these 
things. But a crowd of flatterers surrounded the 
timid prince; they urged the necessity of a speedy 
leiuniv lest other pretenders to the empire should 
start up, and his weak and easy temper was readily 
persuaded to acquiesce. 

The delay occasioned by these negociatjons, in 
vbich, in return for such important concessions, even 
the safe passage of the Tigris was not provided for, 
proved fatal to numbers, who, impatient of the suffer- 
ings which they endured, plunged secretly into the 
stream, and were swallowed up by its eddies, or, if 
they reached the shore, were slain or sold into a 
distant captivity by the Saracens and Persians. And 
when at last the trumpet gave the signal of passage, it 
was wonderful to see how every one hurried to escape 
the danger which they still feared upon the eastern 
tfnk- "Wicker vessels hastily constructed, lo w\v\cYv 
their beasts of burthen were attached, or lYve Yivdes o^ 
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iiheep tnd oxen, were the precarioas metnt of ttim^' 

port to which most were reduced : the empeiw «i 

hiA miite cro<i«rd in a few sinnll boats which hii 

laboriously accompanied the march, and eoatinaii 

to ply hackwnnls and forwards, as lon^ as any !# 

mained upon the further shore. News came men* 

whilp thut the Persians were constructing a bridgf^ 

witli iiitont of fiillin*;: Huddenly and secretly upon tht 

exhauHicfl enemy ; but either the intelli^nce wu 

fuUc. or till* bet ray nl of their intention caused the 

Perm ail H to clcsist from the meditated treachery, and 

Jovian, rt'li*as(Ml from this apprehension, arrived by 

lonp: and fatip^uinf? marches at the town of Hatra, 01 

ancient fame in the wars of Trajan and Severn 

From hence, for Heveiity miles, an arid plain O" 

ten(le<l, olferiiinr only salt, fetid water, and the bilttf, 

nauseous herbs of tlie desert : and such provision ai 

op|)ortunity atfonled was made for the further march 

by tiiliiiic the water vessels, and slaugchteringf camebi 

and other beasts of burthen. But a six days' march, 

throuirli a country where not even fpnns was to be 

found, reduced them to extremity ; and it was with 

no small joy that they hailed a convoy of provisioM^ 

doubly welcome as providiiif*; for the relief of present 

distress, and assurin<; the fidelity of Procopius and 

Selmi^iaii, the powerful officers whom Julian hid 

sent to co-openite with him in Armenia. Fassint 

Thilsaphata the army at lenji^th reached Nisibis, and 

fbuiid ati end of its distresses under the walls of tin 

city, which the emperor was unwilling^, perhafi 

ashamed, to enter. 

In all these cases the thirst of conquest wofhid 
its own punishment by subjectiuf^ its Totnries to tin 
p^uidaiice of will instead of n^asoii, and like all otHtt 
passions, when indul(ifcd, misleading theiu both as to 
tlie character and the probable consequenca of tMr 
actions. The expedition ot Darius is saidi indMd> 
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i^je been prompted by policy; but we look in 
ip for prudence and sound judgment in his una- 
iUng pursuit of the Scythians, in his protracted 
ff.isk the treacherous abandonment of a part of 
. army, or in his hurried retreat ; while his reso- 
loa (if Herodotus be credited) of destroying the 
dge, and thus, in case of reverses, cutting off all 
pe of escape, could only have been suggested by 
GbanUc presumption in his own power and for- 
le. In the other cases an eager desire and hope 
terminating the war by one decisive blow, and a 
11-grounded confidence, that in fair field no troops 
uld stand the shock of the Roman legions, stifled 
voice of common sense, of wisdom, and of expe- 
ice, which concurred in teaching that the desired 
>ortunity was attainable only by the enemy's mis- 
iduct, and that the failure of success necessarily 
olved severe misfortune. We may draw from 
ice a lesson touching the pernicious influence of 
¥er and prosperity upon the mind. The warn- 
; of Amasis to Polycrates * contains valuable in- 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos^ was remarkable for the favour- 
I issue of all his undertakings. Amasis, king of Egypt, wrote 
I to him : 'Mt is pleasant to hear of the good fortune of a 
id and connexion ; but your extraordinary prosperity pleases 
me, knowing, as I do, that the Deity is envious; and I would 
B those for whom I am interested meet both with success and 
ire, and think a checquered life better than unclouded fortune. 
I have never heard of any man who, being prosperous in all 
kg*, has not at last perished miserably, root and branch. Be 
suaded, then, and take this precaution against your good 
ane ; select whatever you have most valuable, and would most 
ret to lose, and so bestow this that it shall never come to man 
in ; and if, in future, good and evil fortune are not blended, 
ledy U in the manner which I now propose." Polycrates took 
advice and cast into the sea an engraved gem of extraordinary 
se ; and within a few days a fish was presented to him within 
icb the gem was found. Amasis, hearing of it, renounced all 
ndsbip and connexion with him, as a man predestined to an 
b late. The event must have strongly confirmed the notion 

Y 
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Btnictton, tlioii|(]i we reject the superstitious and un- 
worthy notion of the Deity upon which it is foundedi 
and the r(|unl1y Hn{»crKtitiotis remedy proposed. It if 
true that n life of nnbroken prosperity is frequently 
terminnted by Home memorable rcTerse, but the effect 
of such prosperity upon ourselves is the gi^atest 
of evils, and the |mrent of all the others which may 
befnll uh: and this chapter may be considered asi 
supplement to the one whicli has been devoted to the 
effect N of ulmoliitc power upon the morals and inld- 
lect ; for the judicial blindness produced by an ihfe" 
rior defi^rec of grandeur and good fortune resemble! 
that species of insanity which we have noticed, sod 
differs from it rather in detrree than in nature. Hit' 
tory almnnds in examples of such infatuation ; the molt - 
strikinr^, and perhaps the most important of theiDi ' 
It lias been reserved for our own a^e to witness. 

If ever there was an instance of u powerful mind '• 
delivered over for its ruin to a stron{^ delusion, iti« - 
to be foinid in Napoleon's campaip^ii in Russia. Ao 
unpnralleled series of victories appears to have coiH 
firmer] the turn of his mind to fatalism, and to have 
inspired a belief that no difficulties were insuperabll ' 
by bis p'nins and fortune. Jt is in such a belief, and •' 
in his natural resolnteness of ])urj)ose, aggravated *■ 
into inflexibility by the habit of dictating to all who -- 
came within his widely extended sphere, that we must '; 
look for the exf)lanation of conduct, into which no '• 
man would have been betrayed while in tlic full and 
sane possession of liis judgment, however just and • 
unbounded his confidence in himself and bis troopf* ' 
That be was fully aware of the difficulties which be ^ 

from wlii( h lh« nrlvirc prorecdcd ; for Polyrratcs hnving fi'^rt 
ofTriK !■ to iIm> HAlrnp of Sardis, or as i.n more likely, being coiH 
siilrrtMl too powerful nrid (laMgcroii<i a neighbour to remain on ih* 
Ionian ro.i.^f, wtm mlmppc'il tnlo ihatt noblcman'8 power^ and ' 
crucified by /jiin,— //crocJ. iVi. ^0. 
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kbout to meet, (it is impossible that they should 
escaped his penetration,) is evident from his 
declarations. '* For masses like those we art 
; to move, if precautions be not taken, the ^ain 
> country can suffice. The result of my move- 
1 will be to assemble four hundred thousand 
on a single point. 1 here will be nothing to ex- 
from the country, and it will be necessary to 
every thing within ourselves *.** Immense prepa- 
18 were accordingly made, but made in vain, for 
f small portion of them ever reached the borders 
ussia, and those too late to supply the needs of 
jrmy. It is here that the obstinacy and infa- 
>n of which we have spoken first appear. Too 
Jent to wait for the supplies which he had de* 
L indispensable, and unable to resist the temp- 
i of endeavouring to gain his object by one 
ve stroke. Napoleon plunged headlong into a 
;e country, without a commissariat, and with a 
insufBcient hospital department, and suffered 
3US loss before an enemy was even seen. With- 
nything approaching to a general action, the 
ive force under his immediate command was 
!ed in six weeks, between the passage of the 
ten and his departure from Witepsk, from two 
red and ninety-seven thousand to one hundred 
eighty-five thousand; and was besides in so 
itid and unsoldier-like a condition, that a fort- 
later, at Smolensk, Napoleon himself declared 
or retreat to be impracticable. **This army 
>t stop : with its composition, and in its disor- 
;ed state, movement alone supports it. We may 
ice at its head, but not stop or retreat. It is an 
of attack, not of defence : of operation, not of 
on t-*' The desperate enterprise was therefore 
led, and the nominal victory of Borodino, 
Scott^ vol. vii. p. 215. t Segur, liv. vi. chap. 6. 
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which cofft in killed and wounded thirty thousand 
men, pive Moscow into his hands — the speciooi 
prize which he hazarded so much to gain. But thi 
advantagCH hoped from itH possession vanished whcfl 
in hiH p^rasp, and this seeming success proved bul 
a snare to disguise his failure, and ensure destructioi 
by delaying retreat. 

We probably shall never be satisfied as to the real 
origin of the conflagration of Moscow. If the volua- 
tary act of the Russian people, it deserves to hi 
classed, with the abandonment of Athens** amoii| 
the noblest acts of patriotism recorded ; but with thii 
difl*ercnce, that the Athenians trusted their propeit 
to the victor s mercy, the Russians inflicted on then 
selves the utmost losses of war, rather than allow ii 
invader to profit by the shelter of their homes. Thi 
a nigged, but deep love of their country did animal 
even those among them who had least to love, is cci 
tain. Palaces and hamlets were alike committed i 
the ilamcs ; the seri' and the prince were equally in 
dignant ut their national injuries. ** It is an admitle 
fact, that when the French, in order to induce thd 
refractory prisoners to labour in their service, brande 
sonic of tlicm in the hand with the letter N. as asigi 
that they were ttic serfs of Napoleon, one peasant lai 
his hand upon a block of wood, and struck it off wHI 
ttie axe which he lield in the otlier, in order to Get 
himself i'rom the su])])0Kcd thraldom t**' 

Napoleon depended on the possession of Moscow 
as a sure means of dictating peace to Russia on hi 
own terms. As formerly at Vienna and Berlin, h 
expected to give laws in the Kremlin to a conquere 
nalir)n ; and his disappointment in finding this vantagi 
ground crumble under his feet was extreme. It «i 
lost, however, irrecoverably lost, for the Russians ha 
no longer anything to hope or fear for their capita 
• iseo chop, x, \ "^^mW^^.VM. 
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I Bloseow, niiued and deserted, was no place for 
invrnder to past a fivfr-months* winter in. Policy 
prompted an immediate retreat, sufficient 
being allowed to refresh and re-organize the 
; but Napoleon still clung with c^tinacy to 
original plan of dictating a peace to Alexander 
om his capital, and sacrificed a fortnight of precious 
■MB to this deceitful hope. It was frustrated ; the 
bOBsian monarch refused to listen to any overtures 
E^ peace, and the French, who on the 12th of Sep- 
ber had hailed Moscow as the goal of their la- 
rs, quitted it on the 19th of October, to retrace 
steps over a ravaged country through a nu- 
)us and exasperated enemy, 
must touch very lightly upon the horrors of the 
t, confining ourselves to a brief statement of the 
ing facts, and of the results of the whole. Famine, 
flid, and the sword combined to punish an unjust 
kf^gression. When the French lefl Moscow they 
Hunbered one hundred and twenty thousand men 
mder arms, with an immense train of baggage and 
Hunp followers : in twenty-six days, from October 19th 
to November 13th, when the Emperor quitted Smo- 
kessk, their organized force was reduced to thirty-six 
ai«Hisand men, and they had lost three hundred 
fiaimon. Napoleon's partisans have tried to shelter 
Idtti from blame, by alleging the premature rigour of 
winter as the cause of this wholesale destruction. 
No doubt cold was the main agent in it, but the na- 
lute of a Russian winter was well known, and 
shotikl have been considered in the scheme of the 
campaign ; and so far was it from being premature, 
that the frost did not begin till November 7th, only 
^ree days before the French van and the Emperor 
arrived at Smolensk. Other causes aided to pro- 
duce this result. Napoleon intended to return to 
the above-named town by the unwasted route of 

y3 
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Ktlouga and Medyn, but tlM Russian army I 
his way, and, after an obstinate contest *» tkirne 
back on the ravaged country through vAd 
had already passed. Here neither food, si 
nor clothing could be procured, and thou 
fell victims rather to the want of all appli 
to bear it, thun to the intolerable Keverity i 
winter itself. Numbers fell in battle, or were 
oepted and slain, or made prisoners by the ever 
hostility of the Cossacks who hovered round 
march : still the loss sustained in warfare was 
in comparison to that wliich resulted from the 
bined operation of hunger and cold. The a] 
ance of this new enemy, and its eflects, mom 
physical, are poweriuUy, though rather theatr 
described by the Comte de Segur, himself a t 
in the miseries which he describes. 

" On the 6lh of November the sky declared 
Its azure disappeared. The army marchec 
veloped in cold vupoiirs, which soon thiekenei 
a vast cloud, and descended in large flakes of 
upon us. It seemed as if the sky were coming c 
and uniting with this hostile land and peof 
complete our ruin. All things are indistinguish 
while the soldier struggles to force his way thi 
the drifting whirlwind, the driven snow fills v 
hollows, and its surface conceals unknown d 
which yawn under our feet. The men are swall 
by them, and the weakest, resigning themselv 
fate, there find a grave. I'hose who follow 
aside, but the storm dashes in their faces the 
from heaven and the dritl from the earth, and i 
to oppose itself rancorously to their march, 
liussian winter under this new form attacks 

* It U curioiiH that KutusofT and Napoleon were actually i 
ing from Malu-Yarowtlavitch, the scene of the battle, it th 
moment; (he one fearing anoVYitT «^\A&V,^«Q>>^<tt^«v^^ 
Bucctsi in forcing the poi\l\on. 
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Mim.fiideHy'U pierees their thui dress and tern 
s* r Their wet clothes freeze on them, a sharp 
.84ron^ wind impedes their hreath, which at the 
mt of expiration forms round the mouth icicles 
ndmg from the beard. The wretches, shivering*, 
drag themselves on, till the snow which clogs 
feet, or some chance obstacle, causes them to 
ible. and fall. There they groan in vain: the 
7 soon covers them ; slight elevations alone dis- 
iiish them : behold their graves ! Everywhere 
road is strewn with these undulations like a 
U-ground : the most fearless, the most unfeeling 
noved, and turn aside their eyes as they pass in 
s. But before, around, everything is snow-— the 
i is lost in this immense and sad uniformity ; the 
rination is astounded : it is like a huge winding- 
t, with which nature envelopes the army. The 
objects which appear from out it, are sombre 
B, trees of the tombs, with their funereal verdure; 
the gigantic fixedness of their black trunks, and 
* deep gloom, completes this desolate aspect of a 
•ral mourning, and of an army dying amid the 
ase of nature. * * * Then comes the night, a 
it of sixteen hours! But on that snow which 
rs all things, one knows not where to stop, where 
ist, where to find roots for food, or dry wood for 
g. However, fatigue, darkness, and repeated 
rs stop those whom their own physical and moral 
e, and the efforts of their officers have retained 
tber. They seek to establish themselves; but 
ever active storm scatters the first preparations for 
rouac. The pines, laden with hoar frost, resist 
9ames ; and the snow upon them, mixed with that 
;h falls continually from the sky, and that lying 
he earth, which melts with the eflforts of the sol- 
and the first effect of the fires, extinguishes those 
and the strength and courage of the men. 
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"* Whofi tlift flnmo at Itnf^h w mted, otilctn tad 
NoldierH finipftrc Aniiind it ilielr Mul meal, compoMd 
€>rii!>ui 1111(1 tilcMirly irmfipmctitM of ilisHh, torn from woni- 
cMit liomeh, and, fnr a very few, noma a|Hionfula of 
ryo fUnir diliitcil wil}i Htiow-wat«r. The next day 
floUlicrM, laid Htdiia-dcad in circlcH, murk thii bivouacf, 
and the f^niiind alioiit them ih Htrewed with the \iodm 
of many thoiiHand liorHctH. 

*' From thiM day, men licp^n to reckon leaa upon 
eadi other, in thin army, lively, HuitceiiUlde of all 
imfm^HHionH, and inclined to tiMculate fVom it* ad- 
vanced civilixution, diwinler noon plained footinif, die- 
couraf^ement and inHubordination ftprcad rapidly, the 
ima^iiation wanderinfi^ withont boundn in evil a» well 
aH (]frK>d. Ilencd'orward at every tnvouac, at every 
difiictilt puHHtt^e, n(nne (Kirtion of the yet or^nlxcd 
troopfl dfitnchcd itMclf, and fell into dixordifr. Yet 
then! were Htmu: who reHiHted thin mif^hty contagion : 
they were the oliicerH, KulmlternH, and seaHoncsd sol- 
dierH. 'I^hew! were extraordinary men ; they encou- 
m^v,i\ ihemHelveH hy re))eatinf( the name of Smolensk, 
which they fiflt they w(*re approarihirif^, ami where 
ovfirythln^ hud lieen promiM'd to them. 

** ThiJH Minci^ thJH lieltj^e of hiiow, and the re- 
douhlcfl eold which il luinoiinced, all, offtcern and 
Holdiem ulilcr, |)reM*rved or loMt their fttrenp^th of 
mind, according to their a^e, their character, and 
temfMimment. lie of our chiefH, whom till then we 
htid HC4'n the Htrictirst in inuiiitfiinin^ dlftciplirM*, now 
fimnd himKelf nn loh^<>r in hJK el<*ment. Thrown 
out of all liiH fixed ideuH of rcp^iilarity and meth^id he 
wn<t n*(liiced to de*i|Hiir by ho nriiverKal a dtHordcr, 
and )iid|jrinfi^ iwirmcr than (HherK that all wa«i loht, he 
felt hiiriHcir ready t/j nhnndon all.* ** 

The tinny (|uitted Smolenftk in f(»ur cliviKionM : 
that under thu command of the IOni]>eror« which led 

* Hftgur, tn.VV. 
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tbe way, inarched on the 1 4th November. Ney, ivho 
throughout this long retreat brought up the rear, 
who distingruished himself amid its horrors by in- 
domitable courage and constancy, and nvas hailed by 
the general voice as the hero of the army» remained 
behind until the 17th. On the 20th all were once 
more united at Oreza, atler seven days of almost 
eontinued fighting, in which nothing but the slug- 
giahnesa of the Russian general saved the French 
from destruction, and Napoleon from captivity or 
death. Opposed with fifteen thousand men, half 
starved and half armed, to a force treble that number, 
and in good condition, the Russians must have over- 
thrown him by mere physical force, had they ven- 
tured upon a vigorous attack ; but even in his dis- 
tresses the presence of Napoleon inspired awe. At 
no time do the brilliant qualities of the French 
troops appear more conspicuous than in this disas- 
trous retreat: headed on all sides, inclosed by an 
overwhelming force, every general outmanoeuvred or 
cut his way through the enemy*, fortunate if it cost 
him but half of his corps to preserve the remainder 
firom the disgrace of surrender. Between Smolensk 
and Oreza, the army was still further reduced to 
twelve thousand men, who still preserved their arms 
and their discipline, encumbered with thirty thousand 
stragglers, who grievously increased its wants and 
its embarrassments, without adding a single bayonet 
to its strength. 

Hitherto its retreat had been unopposed, the 
Russian army having been unwilling or unable to 
head the French and compel them to force a pas- 
sage by the sword ; and being in possession of Areza, 

* During the iivhole retreat only one corps grounded arms to 
the enemy, and that not until it was surrounded and cut o£f 
from the main army, and reduced to extremity. This occurred 
just before the passage of the JBeresina. 
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it jnaned the river Dnieper ftl that town will 
opposition, lint Aflmiral Tchitchagolf, the icenei 
commaml of the Moldavian army, which waa opp 
to the AuAtrians on the Miuth-eutem end of 
French haw of oprration, finding them slack and 
cnterprtHin^ in tlie caiiHG of »n ally, or master ru 
to whom in truth thry owed little ccood will, 
merely a division in the duchy of Warsaw to oh 
their movements, and himself marched upon M 
and BorizofT, to cut off Napoleon* s retreat, Al 
latter town there was a bridcce over the Beresim 
place itself bein 17 on the eastern bank, and on 
possession of the town and command of the bi 
defieuded the means of crosstncc that river. Tchii 
f^off however, owin^ to some mistake of the Ft 
lipenernl opposed to him, had taken that town, 
though afterwards exfH*llcd, ha<l nuule the bi 
im))assal»le in his retreat. It was necessary, tl 
fore, to seek a passai^e elsewhere, and a place a 
HorixofT, called Stiirl/.ianka, was selected, when 
river was only fifty-five fathoms across. The ch 
seemed desperate, for the o)>(Hisite heights wer« 
cupied by si\ thousand Russians, and bridges 
to l)G built, and the army was to defile aross I 
under their fire; but, desperate as it was, 
seemed their only hope, arid Nafioleon fpiittinii 
hiichway, plunged into the thick pine woods w 
bonier the Heresina, to conceal his march. Thi 
of the army may well he im;i(rined, when, in 
versinsf these forests, they met the division of Vi 
of fifiy thousafid men, in froorl order, which 
l>een c*m)iloycd in checkiufc Wittgenstein upon 
western flank. "They were ifirnorant of our 
asters, which had lK>en carefully hidden even 
their chiefs. So that when, instead of a errand 
torious column returuinfc from Moscow, they 
behind j\a])ofcon noUi'm^ \)\\\. w Vcuaax oC k^i 
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•es, covered with rags, with women's pelisses, 
I of carpet, or squalid cloaks, scorched red, and 
into holes by the fires, their feet wrapped up in 
8 of all sorts, they stopped in terror. They saw 
iffright these poor fieshless soldiers file past, 
aces like the grave, bristled with ghastly beards, 
ut arms, without shame, marching in disorder 
iowncaftt heads, eyes fixed on the earth, and 
like a troop of captives *." So contagious was 
pectacle, that on the first day two corps of Vic- 
irmy fell into the same state of disorganization, 
long other attempts to deceive TchitchagoflT, 
nake him believe that a passage would be at- 
ed elsewhere, some Jews had been interrogated 
ming the passes of the river ; and to secure the 
1 of their faith, they had been sworn to meet 
my on the Beresina, below BorizoflT, with intel- 
e of the enemy. The stratagem succeeded ; 
carried a false report to the Admiral, and he and 
leon turned their backs on each other : and 
the latter marched up the river to Studzianka, 
rmer marched down it to a ford at Oukoholda. 
ight the French laboured to construct a bridge, 
ting momentarily the first salvo of the Russian 
ry. Napoleon passed a restless and agitated 
in a chateau near the river, continually repair* 
) the spot on which his last hope of escape 

At morning, when all were prepared for a 
rate and almost hopeless struggle, they were 
ly astonished and delighted to see the Russian 
-fires abandoned and the opposing force in full 
t. Napoleon would scarce believe the tidings, 
vhen at last convinced by the evidence of his 
•yes, he cried in transport, " Then I have out- 
l the Admiral t." 
It day, November 26th, two bridges were com- 

♦ Scgur, xi. 3. t l^i<*» ». 5. 
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pleted, and the opposite bank was occupied by Neji 
Two days and two nii^hts elapsed before the Riu- 
Hianfi cainn np, but thi» valuable respite was lost, 
owinpr to the breakinp^ of the bridii^ for artillefj* 
and the infiubordi nation of the stragglers^ which ren- 
dered it impoH»il)le to force them across. On the 
ni^ht of the 20th they were dispensed among the 
neiichboiiring villogcH ; on the 27th men, horses, and 
carriageH riinhed in an overwhelming mass, and 
choked tlic narrow ciitruiice of the bridges : all efforts 
to restore order were fniitless, and it was necesssry 
to employ force to clear a passage for the Emperor. 
A corps of grenadiers of the guard declined from 
mere pity to open for themselves a way through 
these wretches. On the approach of night another 
simultiine^iiis inovcnient drowc them all to seek shel- 
ter in the villa<re of Sttidxianka, which was torn down 
to furnish materials for fires, from which they could 
not be moved ; and thus another night was lost. 

On the 28tli, while Tchitchugotfon the right bank 
in vuiii endavonred to drive Ney back n(M>n the 
bridges, Wittgensti'in, with vastly superior forces, 
attacked Victor, who still remained on the left bank 
with 0,000 men to cover the retreat of his unhappy 
comrades. Tha first thunder of tlic artillery drove 
this confused mass pell-mell from their bivouacs to the 
bridge, and the first llussian bullet which fell among 
them seemed the signal of (listraction and despair. 
The horrors of the rtcene which ensued are almost 
too great for description. The more des]>crBte 
forced a way sword in hiwid through the crowd; 
others, {)rompted by a horrible avarice, crushed their 
fell(»w creatures under their carriage wheels, rather 
than abandon the booty hitherto preserved with such 
labour; while those wtio felt themselves unequal to 
the struggle, sat a])art in silence, their eyes filed 
on the Hiiow which wan hoou U>\>^ VWvc \umb. Once 
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■ivien from the direct passage* men struii^f^ed in 
■In to climb the sides of the bridge; they were 
MicileMly forced back into the river : even women, 
lair Infants in their arms, shared this fate. 
In the midst of this disorder the bridge for artillery 
Bice, and all upon it hurried on by the press, were 
Igulphed in the stream. The shriek of the perish- 
l|y multitude rose high above the storm and the 
Ittle : a witness of the scene declared that for weeks 
mt horrible sound never quitted his ears. Artillery 
nd waggons then poured to the other bridge, and on 
le steep and icy bank whole ranks were prostrated 
nder their wheels, or crushed between their un- 
lanageable weights. The noise of the storm, the 
Muring of cannon, the combined whistling of the 
rind and bullets, the bursting of shells, the cries, 
he groans, the fearful imprecations of the crowd, 
inited in as horrible a concert as ever was presented 
o human ears. At nine at night Victor, who till 
hen had kept Wittgenstein in check, commenced his 
etreat, and opened a dreadful passage through the 
rretches whom he had hitherto defended. A rear 
^uard was still left, and the bridges were allowed 
o stand that night, but in vain ; men seemed to lose 
heir reason with their discipline, and to be stupified 
ly the horrors of their situation. The baggage and 
ilunder to which they clung so obstinately was 
mmt : still it was impossible to drive them on. The 
lext morning the French set fire to the bridge, and 
lumbers lost their lives in a final effort of despair, 
mdeavouring to swim the icy river, or to cross upon 
;he burning rafters. After the thaw, according to the 
Elussian reports, 36,000 bodies were found in the 
Beresina *. 

* To gel at the exact truth is no easy matter, even where the 
neant of ascertaining it seem most ample. General Gourgaud, 
irbo alio servtd in 1812, bu pubUabed an elaborate criticiam of 

z 
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The French having forced back and defea 
TchitchagoflT, were now delivered from all immed 
danger ; and Napoleon, who had hitherto refusec 
quit the army, hastened to Paris, where intei 
atfairs called for his presence, leaving Marat 
successor in command. From this time forward 
Russians, except Platoff and his Cossacks, deaii 
from the pursuit ; but this alleviation of th^ir mis 
tunes was fully compensated by other evils. A chw 
had already taken place in the weather ; the stoi 
which had hitherto been experienced were succee 
by a still more dreadful calm. Icy needles i 
seen floating in the air; the very birds fell stiff 
frozen, everything possessing life or motion seei 
congealed by the intensity of cold. 

*' In this empire of death we passed on like 
happy spirits. The dull, uniform sound of our mai 
the crackling of the snow, the low groans of d) 
men, alone broke this mighty melancholy silei 
There was no more anger, no more imprecatii 
nothing to indicate a trace of heat ; strength sa 
remained even for prayer, and the majority fell € 
without complaint, whether through weakness 
resignation, or that men only complain when \ 
hope to move, and believe that they are pitied. 

'* In fact, when for an instant they stopped thro 
exhaustion, the winter laid her icy hand on tfa 
and seized them as her prey. It was in vain ( 

the Comte dc Scgur's work, in which he maintains that the 
cullies and losses uf the passage of the Beresina have been e: 
sively exaggerated, — that the French had 250 guns, which > 
manded the opposite bank, and 45,000 men under arms,- 
that of women and children, whom Segiir is always fond c 
troducing, there were next to none. Throughout tlie nan 
"we have followed Segur's account, as generally considered 
authoritative, though he seems fond of writing for effect, 
his accounts, as far as disparity of numbers in this latter pi 
tbe retreat is concerued, aie som«Y(\v«X %\ax)^%. 
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hftt, feeling themselves numbed, they arose, and 
ipeeehless, stupified, advanced some paces like auto- 
pDtttons : the blood freezing in their veins checked 
the beating of their hearts, and thence rushed to the 
heul; then stricken by death, they staggered like 
dninken men. Real tears of blood drop|)ed from 
their eyes, inflamed by the unvaried glare of snow, 
by want of sleep, and by the smoke of the bivouacs ; 
deep sighs burst from their breasts ; they looked to 
heaven, to us, and to the earth with a dismayed, 
Bxed, and wild eye ; it was their last adieu, perhaps 
a reproach to that savage nature which so tormented 
them. Soon they dropped, on their knees first, tlion 
on their hands ; their heads wandered still some mo- 
ments to right and led; a few sounds of agony 
escaped from the gasping mouth, which in its turn 
fell on the snow, and reddened it with livid blood, 
and their sufferings were over. 

*' Such were the last days of the grand army ; its 
last nights were still more dreadful. When surprised 
by the dark at a distance from all dwellings, they 
stopped on the border of some wood ; there they 
lighted fires, before which they spent the night, up- 
right and immoveable as spectres. Unable to get 
enough of heat, they crowded so close to them, that 
their clothes, and even frozen portions of their bmiies 
were burnt. Then a horrible pain compelled them 
to enlarge their circle, and on the morrow they en- 
deavoured in vain to rise *.*' 

We trace no further the details of suffering too 
great for human endurance. Sixty thousand men 
are computed to have crossed the Beresina. Loison, 
with 15,000, advanced from Wilua to meet and [)ro- 
tect them ; he lost 12,000 by three days of frost. 
Other reinforcements joined the retreat ; yet of this 
total, amounting fully to 80,000 men, there reerosa^d 

*Segur, hook xiu 2. 
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the Ni«men ttiit 30,003 Mrafrslera, nine cannon, ui 
1 luiti iiiluniry und cavalry unilrr anns, and the mnitd 
]ire>fn in:; iliiit remnant belongs to Ney alone. MoM, 
111 Hhiim Nu)Hilconnt his departure entrustec) the coa 
niaii<t'iii-cliii-r, und other marshals, had ceased to um 



ordirs or cunmi:indiiiir, had ceased 


to be obewd 


Ni-y alone rctaiiit-d some influence 


and Butb^ 


Kvir liist in llic rrlreat. with a rear-^ard somMiH 






mill |in'-eniiiicnll> merited the title of ' 


'brareslof* 


hr.ivi'," when tlw tried valour of others was chuvtB 


iiiii> c(>nl'u>i(m and despair. 




Sfiitt's summary of the total loss in 


I the campu; 


ruusthu!^;— 




Slain in Utile 


125,000 


JJiMi from faiijTue. hunger. and) 
ihtr Mvcriiy iif the climate . . J 


132,000 


I'risoiiiTs, ti)[ii]irchending 48 




ffeiicrais. 3,tl00 officers, and 


193,000 


upwards of 190,000 soldiers. 







Chapter VII. 



Turkiin ltS3— Billla of MirgicUii— Btttle of StmpKk. , 

PON the expulsion ofHippias the direction ofAthe- 
an politics passed into the hands of Cleisthenes, son 
Megacles, the head of the Alcnueonids. He soon 
und a rival in Isagoras, a man of noble extraction, 
lose popularity with the rich aod noble preponde- 
ted over hisown ; and being in consequetiL-e driven 

advocate the popular cause, and thus recovering 
e ascendant, he introduced several changes tending' 

make the constitution more democratical. Isago- 
s sought to regain his advantage by foreign aid ; 
id at his suggestion Cleomenea, one of the ki 
' Sparta, required the expulsion of the Alcn 
z 3 
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fiH nn ntnnntnriit for ihv NnrTili*f(ioii<« triitrdrr of C/ylon'l 
|)iirtimiiiM, tti wliirli ilify IiimI heau i}w. C!hU;f afion. 
oni'imivf fiH Hii(!h fin iuU'rl'vrfiuw fi))|MMirN, thi! re« 
lil^ioiiH fccliii^H of Orcrrn |^iv« wcif^tit U} Uin ri^jiii- 
MitirMi, w)ii<:h wim Im'huIi'n (mckcd hy tlif! wluiln fifiwcr 
ofHiMirtfi: iirul in oImuImmum! to it., ('If'iNthi'nrN and his 
rliicC HU|)))orii'rH willicln*w. Not rontrrit with thin, 
Ifii* S))iirtiin kinf^ went with ii Humll forcR to Athtmf^ 
luifl pnM'ffdi'd to hfiniNh Hi^vrii hiinc]rc!il fomilicfi M 
conriTiicfl in Iht^ Hiu'.riU*{^v, to <:hfingc thfl formfi of 
tlii^ roimtitution, find phuu! nil |miw(t in the hamUof 
Imif^oniN find iiiN Crifntk Hut hn tniHca1ciilflti*il the 
forlH'iirnficf^ of tli» AthiMiinnN. l<VnHijl iin thry were of 
II rn|)tnr(* with tlirir pfiwcrftil rival, thi^ f l(*w to amMf 
find iN'HJr^cd (!li'oni<Mif'N in tlir: citadd. On the third 
diiy he nnd IiIh troopH Nnrrrndf*n*il on condition thit 
thfy fitiniild hi* iillowi'd to di'|Mirt, and (*U'i]ith«nM» 
n-tiirnini^, rctiMNnnicd tliir dirirrtion ofidriiirN. 

IIJH tirni objrrt. wfiH tf» find wmw aHHlMance in 
thir war which apiicnrfd inrvitidilr; and an the 
I'rniiiifi fnipin* whh now at itN hfii^ht, hv Mui om- 
l)ii<:i;iulorH to SiirdJN, when* the Hiilnip, or ccov(>rnor fif 
LydiiL n'Hidi'd, to rc(pifHt ndmiMHion to the Prniiin 
iilliiiiirr. 'Mil' Miilriip intpiirird who the Ath<*niun(i 
wiTc, find where they lived, and then Heornfiilly 
iinnwered, that, if they wonlri f^ive earth and water to 
K'luiir Dariim, in token of »nlijeetion, their refpieftt 
Mhoiild he frrarited ; otherwiMe they nniNt defiart 
The andMiHftiidorN eorn)>lied, hut on returning to 
Athenn they were Htrori|^ly eeimnred. Thi» WM 
the firHt pnhlic tranHaction between (ireece and 
IVrnin. 

Ah wan exjMrled, the LaeerlemonianM invadefl 

Atlien, hut the ( 'orinthianH retiifierl to MUpfMirt them, 

and thin atti'tnpt to proeiire the reHtoration oC llippian 

IhihuL 7*him Uilfled, the^ Humtnoned a nieetinicof 

ilieir uUiisHf ul which lhebttmvi\tfs.<iv;\\\tt^t(«k\u^>i)j£N» 
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be present ; but here again their views were frus- 
tiated by the agency of the Corinthians. Hippias 
ictuming to Sigeum went thence to Sardis, with the 
▼lew of persuading the satrap Artaphernes to reduce 
Athens, and replace him in the monarchy, under 
vassalage to the Persian monarch. The Athenians 
en receiving these tidings sent to request Artapiiernes 
jMit to listen to their banished subjects ; but they 
were met by a peremptory command to receive back 
Hippias as they wished to be safe. From this time 
they considered themselves openly at war with Persia. 

Under these circumstances, when an insurrection 
broke out among the Asiatic Greeks of Ionia and 
£olis, the Athenians readily gave their assistance to 
the revolters. Twenty ships of theirs, with five of 
the Eretrians, joined the Ionian fleet ; the collective 
force disembarked at Ephesus, marched sixty miles 
JDto the interior, took Sardis by surprise and burnt it. 
Returning they were entirely defeated under the walls 
of Ephesus, and the Athenians then withdrew their 
ships, and took no further part in the war. These 
crents took place b. c. 499. 

After the lonians were subdued, Darius bent 
himself to revenge the destruction of Sardis upon the 
Athenians and Eretrians. In the year 492, Mardo- 
nius led an army against them through Macedonia, 
but it suffered such severe losses by land and sea, 
that he returned to winter in Asia, without having 
reached even the borders of Greece. The following 
year heralds were sent into Greece to demand of 
every city earth and water in token of submission. 
Hauy obeyed, but Lacedsinon and Athens refused, 
and cruelly threw the heralds at the one place into a 
pit, at the other into a well, bidding them take from 
thence earth and water. In 490, Darius sent a 
second armament under command of D^lVs aw^ 
Artapiiernes, They crossed the iBgean se^i^ lo viO\^ 
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the tedious march through Mseedonia, boded it 
KuIhco, reduced and enslaved the Eretrians, lad 
thence under the guidance of Hi|ipias sailed to Ma» 
thon, on the north-east coast of Attica. 

Athens was fortunate in numbering among te 
citizens, at this critical period* men able* in the ptad 
boast of Themistocles, to make a great city of a snl 
one. In the time of Pisistratus, the Dolonci, a tribi 
of Thracians who lived in the Thracian ChersoBOik 
being pressed in war by the Apsinthii, sent to thl 
Delphic oracle to request advice. They weredirastal 
to invite him who should first admit thiem to his bn- 
pitality, to become the founder of a colony in tkft 
country. Departing, they passed throu|^ Fhodl 
and B(cotia without being ofiered entertainment lif 
any person; then entering Attica, they passed tk 
house of Miltiades, son of Cypseliia, an Atheniaatf 
the noblest extraction, being descended from the 
heroes ^ocus, and the Salaminian Ajax, whose sot 
PhihiMis, became an AUienian citiEen, and fonnU 
the family of which we speak. Miltiades was flb* 
ting in his porch, and observing persona in a fixdgi 
dress pass by, bearing lances in thdr hands, a pne- 
tice long disused by the Athenians, he called to thMk 
and offered them refreshment and rest Upon thii 
they explained the object of their mission, and wt 
treated him to comply with the god's directioBa 
Miltiades, discontented with the superiority assnined 
by Pisistratus, was well inclined to accede to tfadr 
request. He went immediately to Delphi to ohiaia 
further directions from the oracle, and was deler» 
mined by the answer he received to remove to the 
Chersonese, whither he conducted as many of his 
fellow-citizens as chose to follow him, and on his 
arrival was made tyrant of the Chersonese by the 
Thracians *. 

* This expreasion of Herodotuii UuU the 
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mitiades died childless, and was succeeded by his 
nephevr, Stesagoras, son of Cimon, who also died 
childless, being murdered after a short residence in 
the country ; and on this Hippias and Hipparchus, 
who then bore rule in Athens, and whose policy 
iras to encourage monarchical, or as the Greeks 
irould have called it, tyrannical government in every 
eountry connected with Attica, sent out Miltiades, 
Km of Cimon, and brother to the deceased, to assume 
his authority. Upon his arrival Miltiades confined 
bimself to the house, as if to shew respect for his 
brother's memory ; the chief men of the country col- 
lected from all the towns of the Chersonese to honour 
him by sharing in his mourning, and were thrown 
mto prison. He married Hegesipyle, daughter of 
Olonis, king of Thrace, probably to strengthen him- 
aelf by an alliance with that powerful neighbour, and 
took 500 mercenaries into pay. Thus, at Athens, in 
the Chersonese, and at Florence, that authority 
which originally was the free gift of the people, was 
changed in the second or third generation into an 
arbitrary government maintained by force; and 
tience all elective governments may draw a warning, 
not to suffer two members of the same family to be 
placed in succession at the head of the state, however 
^at their merits. 

Miltiades assumed the sovereignty, b.c. 515. 
Darius invaded Scythia, B.C. 507 or 508, and he, 
like many other Greeks, followed in that monarch's 
train by compulsion. In revenge for that invasion, 
Eu:cording to Herodotus, and perhaps in consequence 
of the anger expressed by them against the lonians 
for not breaking the bridge over the Ister, the Scy- 

made Miltiades tyrant {xKrt^nn^eivra rv^avfov), illustrates the 
meaning of the word : they invested him, not with the power of 
oppressing them at pleasure, but with a form ol a\x\)tvoV\\:^ \Qt 
mhjcb the Qrecian coastitutiona offered no precedentN 
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lliidiiA ovcrrttii the ChcmmaHt, and ol)li^(>(i Miliiodcs 
Ui fly ; liiit he WttH recullcd by hm 'rhruciuii ftiilijecU, 
ft circiiiiisluiicc credit uhie to hiH conduct hh h ruler, 
however c|ijcKtionuble the iiieanM by which he ob- 
tuiiierl his authority. Meanwhile, Uttween the yean 
TiOO and 40*4, tlie ANiatic (i reeks, Kupijorted by tlie 
ihhui(h;rs, liad relHflied i'roni Darius and had been 
hiitidued, and the Persian ileet, after reduciuf^ tlie 
ihhinds (!hioN, LcsboH, and Tenedos, sailed ibr Um 
llelhfhfiont, and laid waste the (irecian cities on the 
Kuropeau shore. JVliltiudes, whelhcr he hud lM*ea 
concerned in the revolt, or feared that the king 
ini^ht owe him no gratitude for haviuf^ advised tlie 
destruction of the bridge over the Istcir, waited no 
longer than till the Persian ilect rea<:hed Tenedus, and 
then filled five triremes with his effects, and returned 
to Athens, lie was closely pursued, and one of the 
ships on board of which his son had endjarked wui 
taken: the youth wus taken as a valuable prize to 
Darius, who treated him with f^reat luinianity, und 
f^ave him an estate and wife. Miltiades and tlie 
others reached Athens and found there u new daa- 
f^er. lie was prosecuted for the very indefinite 
crime of '* lyrannisiuf^ in the C'hersonese," but ob- 
tained an a(upiittal, and rose into favour with the 
people, for he was elecli*d one of the strate|p or 
board of f^enerals. Aristides was auumfi^ liis col- 
leagues. 

vVhen the Athenians lieard that the IVrsiuiis 
were come they nuurhed to iVlarathon ; Imt before 
()uiltin^ the city they sent to S|mrta a citizen named 
IMiidippides, who was a runnini^ messenger by trade. 
And he on his return related that as he crossed 
the l*arllienian mountain, which is above Te^^ea, 
the ^'oil l*au called to him by name, und bade him 
it'll the Allieniaris, that, in ne<^lc(:lin^ his worship 
ihfy itcfi'lcisUid u deity \wu\\ dvH\^ohK^v\ \ja^>^^^ V.U^iiU 
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rho had often done them service, and would again. 
iiier the victory the Athenians, believing this to be 
rue, dedicated to Pan a temple in the Acropolis, and 
iistituted yearly sacrifices in his honour. 

The many marvellous stories related by Herodotus 
mve thrown considerable discredit both upon his 
vracity and his judgment : of late his value has been 
^lery generally recognised* There can be no doubt 
Mit that in giving this relation he strictly discharged 
lis duty as a historian. The fact of a temple being 
lifedicated proves the tale to have been generally 
tredited, and not of his making. It was his business 
lot to pass it over in silence ; and even if he had 
teen sceptical, his object in writing was not to 
bnend the national religion. We must suppose it 
iierefore to have been devised either by Phidippides 
bimself, or, which is more likely, by the Athenian 
^ders, to encourage the people to their unequal con- 
best. Several similar stories of preternatural assis- 
tance promised and bestowed, are current in Spanish 
lustory. "Now it came to pass, that while King 
Don Ferrando lay before Coimbra there came a 
pilgrim from the land of Greece on pilgrimage 
to Santiago: his name was Estiano, and he was 
i bishop. And as he was praying in the church 
lie heard certain of the townsmen, and of the pil- 
grims, saying that Santiago was wont to appear 
in battle like a knight, in aid of the Christians. 
And when he heard this it nothing pleased him, and 
he said unto them, ' Friends, call him not a knight, 
bat rather a fisherman.' Upon this it pleased God 
that he should fall asleep, and in his sleep Santiago 
Appeared to him with a good and cheerful coun- 
tenance, holding in his hand a bunch of keys, and 
said unto him, 'Thou thinkest it a fable that they 
should call me a knight, and sayest that I am not 
so : for this reason am I come unto thee that thou 
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!n.i\i'««t mnii* inori' tiniiht niv kniirlitluxxl: for a 
kii.:!i( o\ .li'^iK Christ I am. ami a helper of the 
I ii!!-ii;uis u^.iiiisi ilii* Mniirs.' While he was lluis 
»».i\iii^', :i iini^i- wa'i hroiiijijl him. the uhich was ci- 
n riling; wiiiti-. :iiiii the ApcMle Saiitiuiro mounted 
iipiiii it. hfiiiii: Will clad ill bn>>;ht ami fair armour, 
atii r the manner nt' a kiiiirht. Ami he said to 
llviMiin. * I iMi III help Kill;;' Doti I'Vrraiulo, who has 
hull tiu-^e ».r\eii months InMore I'oimbra, and liv 
inniniw With tlu'M' ke\s wliiih thoii seest, 1 will oi^en 
till' M-:iti>s dt' the eity iiiilo him nt the hour of 
tiene. and ihlixer it into his hand.' llaviui; said 
tln><. he ill-parted. \ud the bishop, when he avioke 
in the mornini;;, ealled tOi«:elher the elerijy ami people 
ot' i'linipit^ii 11a, and told then what he had seen and 
lieard. And a** he said, even so did it eome to (lass; 
tor tidiiiirs (.'aine on that day, niul nil the hour ot* 
tierce, the liales ol" the city liad been d^HMieilV 

Patron saints soon sncceeiled to patron deities. 
li is said that the statne of Jupiter, which ot old 
presjticd in the capitol over the Roman world, is 
now doiiii^ dniy as St. Peter in the niotn)))olitan 
cImiiiIi ol Home. If this be true, it is a cutting 
satire on tlie t'acility witii which the passions, the 
superstitions, and e\en the rites of Pai^anism were 
carried into C'lnistianitv hv imnerteet converts, and 
coiitirnicd by a corrupted and avaricious priesthiHxi. 

Wliile the \tlieiiians were stationed near Mara- 
thon, the IMata^ans marched to their aid with the 
whole tbrce ol" their state. The eoimexion of Plata?a 
with Athens lasted so loni;, and was maintained 
with such consistency and li'ood faith, no very com- 
mon distinction in the politics of (ireece, that it is 
wortli wliile to trace its orii»;in and pro*jress. Pla* 
ta'a, a small stale of lUrotia, was oriijinally a mem- 
ber of a federal union formed by the indepeudent 
* Suuthcy's Chrunicltt of the CiJ, Book 1. iv« 
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cities of that province, over which Thebes, the largest 
ind most powerful of them, presided. The Thebans, 
liDwever, in every part of their history, seem to have 
been unsatisfied with influence, and to have endea- 
roured to exert direct authority over the weaker 
members of the confederacv. On some such occa- 
don* Cleomenes, tlie kincr of Sparta, of whom we 
Imve already made mention, happened to be on the 
ipot; and as Lacedsemon was then confessedly the 
firet power of Greece, the Plaiaeans naturaUy applied 
!o him for assistance, and oiiered, as Herodotus ex- 
presses it, " to (^ive themselves to the Lacedaemo- 
nians:" that is to say, to contract that close con- 
nexion with Sparta, and own that sort of allegiance 
bo it, by which the weaker states of Greece generally 
connected themselves with some one of the principal 
powers. In later times tiiis was generally deter- 
mined by the interests of the predominant party in 
the smaller state. If the democratical party was up- 
permost, it probably connected itself with Athens ; 
if the aristocratical, with Sparta. At the earlier 
period in question, however, the pre-eminence of 
Sparta was pretty generally acknowledged, and 
would, perhaps, have been suflicicnt to determine 
the Platseans to seek its protection, rather than that 
of any other state, even inde})endently of the ac- 
cidental presence of Cleomenes. The Lacedaemo- 
nians, however, refused to admit tiieni into the 
connexion whicii they wished for. ''We live," lie 
said, *' at a great distance from you, and ours would 
be but a cold sort of assistance, for you might 
be reduced to slavery over and over again before 
any of us even heard of it. We advise you, there- 
fore, to give yourselves to the Athenians, who are 
your neighbours, and besides that are no bad help- 
mates." The advice was not bad, and may ap- 
pear not unfriendly, Herodotus, however, ^\n^^ \\. 

2 K 
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a different construction, and one well warranted by 
the (reneral course of Lacedaemonian policy. '* This 
Mas the advice of the Lacedxmonians ; not so much 
from any ^ood will to the Plataeans, as from the wish 
to brinur the Athenians into trouble by placing them 
in collision with the Bceotians." The Platxans, 
however, took the advice, whatever were the motives 
from which it proceeded. They sent an embassy to 
Athens at the time that the Athenians were cele- 
brating one of their great public festivals, who took 
their seats as suppliants at the altar, and " gave'* 
their state to the Athenians. The Thebans imme- 
diately marched against Plataea, and the Athenians 
to its relief. The Corinthians, however, interfered, 
and, by the consent of both parties, acted as arbi- 
trators between them. In this capacity they traced 
a boundary between the conflicting states, and de- 
creed that the Thebans were not to interfere with any 
people situated in Boeotia who did not choose to be 
members of the Boeotian confederacy. After deli- 
vering this just judgment the Corinthians went away, 
and the Athenians, whose work seemed to be done, 
marched homewards. On their march, however, 
the Boeotians set upon them, and were very rightly 
served in being defeated in the battle which ensued. 
The Athenians considered themselves entitled to 
profit by their victory, and established a boundary 
line more favourable to Plataea than that decreed by 
the Corinthians. These transactions happened in 
the year 519 B.C., twenty-nine years before the pe- 
riod of which we are treating. The connexion 
which had thus begun by an important service ren- 
dered by Athens to Plataea, appears to have been 
strengthened by other acts of assistance; for Hero- 
dotus tells us that the Athenians had already nnder- 
gone repeated toils for them. Whatever these had 
been, the Plata^ns nobly pex^oiYu^^ VVvftvc ^^xt of the 
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•bH^tion. On the present occasion they marched 
|o the aid of Athens with their whole force; we shall 
And them^ in the next great war with Persia, serving, 

eoiigh an inland people, with their whole force on 
«^rd the Athenian navy : and in all the contests 
which continually ravaged Greece, Platsea, as long 
as it continued a state, faithfully adhered to its an- 
(plent protector. At the commencement of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, the Athenians, unable effectually 
to protect so insulated a dependency, removed all 
Hs inhabitants, excepting a sufficient garrison, to 
Athens. The loyalty of the Plataeans to their alle- 
|l[iance was their destruction. In the third year of 
the war the town was taken by the Lacedaemonians, 
those who remained in it put to death, the buildings, 
all except the temples, levelled with the ground, and 
Its lands confiscated by the Theban state. 

The Platsean force at Marathon is said to have 
been 1000 men; but there is no certain account of 
the armies. No writer rates the Persians at fewer 
than 100,000 men : the Greeks do not seem to have 
iiad more than 15,000* heavy-armed troops, and, 
«ux:ording to the usual proportion, at least as many 
]i^t-armed troops, principally slaves, in attendance 
on the heavy-armed citizens. Herodotus gives no 
calculation of the numbers on either side; some 
writers rate the Persian force very much above, the 
Athenian very much below those already mentioned ; 
but according to every estimate the Persians had a 
very alarming superiority in number, and a no less 
formidable advantage in the general terror which the 
wide career of their conquests had produced, to such 
a degree, that, in the forcible expression of Plato, 
** the minds of all men were enslaved/* It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered that the ten generals were 
divided in opinion, and that while some, Miltiades 

* See Mitifordj chap. vii. 4. 

8Aa 
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was one of them, were for battle, others objected to 
it, on the {i^round that their force was too small 
The decision finally rested with the polemarch, Calli- 
muchus*, and Miltiades succeeded in convincing 
him of the necessity of fi^htin^, and of fighting at 
once. 

It was the Athenian practice, when a council of 
(i^nerals, as in the present instance, was appointed, 
that each should command for a day in turn. A 
more inconvenient arrangement could not well be 
devised, and it furnishes some proof of the simplicity 
of the military operations of those times, that it was 
found at all practicable t* On the present occasion, 
however, its inconvenience was much diminished by 
the conduct of the generals themselves; for when 
the concurrence of the polemarch in the opinion of 
Miltiudcs had determined its adoption, all the gene- 
rals who had voted for battle gave up their days of 
command to Miltiades. According to Plutarch, 
Aristides was the first to do so, and the account 
agrees well with his disinterested patriotism : its cre- 
dit, however, is impaired by the additional statement 
that all the generals followed his example, for Hero- 
dotus, a much better authority, confines the sacrifice 
to those who had originally wished for an engage- 

* Tho polemarch was the third in rank of the ArchonSi and was 
at the head of tho military administration. 

t A feeling of democratical equality, and the fear of making an 
individual too powerful, may probably have led to this division of 
military command at Athens. Tho absolute equality of the two 
consuls at Rome produced a similar efTect when they both were 
present in the same army. The battle of Cannae furnished a me- 
morable example of its danger: after continual discord between 
Paulus ililmilius and Varro, the latter took advantage of his day 
of command to give the signal for battle, without even consulting 
his colleague, an old and experienced soldier: and the result was 
the delivery of Hannibal from a very critical position by the utter 
(iestmction of tho Roman army. 
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mf at MiUiadea* however, although he accepted the 
power yielded to him, waited till his regular turn of 
jeommand came round before he gave the signal for 
IWLttle. 

The scene of action was a narrow plain, bounded 
by the sea eastward and the hills westward, and 
p]o8e4 at the northern side by a marsh, on the 
fouthem by mountains sweeping down to tlie sea. 
The Athenians were ranged in the order of their 
tribes, beginning from the right wing, where Calli- 
machus, tlie polemarch, was stationed, a post of ho- 
nour which he held by virtue of his office*. At the 
opposite extremity, at the very end of the left wing, 
were placed the Plateans, and they did such t'uitliful 
service that it became the usage of the Athenians at 
the great feast and assembly which they held every 
five years, that a herald should make a solemn 
prayer ** for all good both to the Athenians and Pla- 
teaus." The great strength of the army was col- 
lected in the two wings. Tiiey were necessarily dis- 
tant from each other, that the l^rsians might not 
outflank them ; and the consequence was tliat the 
centre of the line, where Themistocles and Aristides, 
according to Plutarch, were stationed, was tiiinly 
manned, and weaker than any other part of it. 

Every great undertaking was preceded, among 
the Greeks, by sacrifice, less from a feeling of re- 
lii^ious obligation than for the auguries to be deduced 
from the inspection of the victims. These were pro- 

* In earlier times this had heen the post of the king, (l^iirip. 
Suppl. 657,) and the polemarch, who succeeded in great measure 
to his military station, retained it. In the same manner, the se- 
cond archon, who succeeded to the priestly functions of tho 
king, retained the name of king, )3«riXii/f ; and a similar instance 
is found in Roman history, where the title of king, reXf after it 
had become odious in political matters, was retained by the priest 
appointed to perform those sacred rites which the kvu%i& \.\\«\»l« 
selves had formerly performed. 
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iioiiiirod favtuirahlo, and the Athenians were imine 
(iKttt'U li'i l(>i)**(\ and churfced the enemy running. 
Tin- cli^-iHiw i» U'twoiMi the two nrmies was not less 
!!i:iM fiulM >ta(lii (about a mile). The Persians there- 
tori' |irt')i:iri'd to ivivivo the attack, and expected au 
fas\ \uioi\ ; " lor t!iev th(niu:ht it madness in them, 
and niaiiiii'^s ot ihr most (h^adly kind, thus to charir<i 
tiw a^ ili»'\ ucrc, and those few without cavaln" or 
arilu r\ ;" two di'si-riptions of force in which they 
\\r!v liu-nisrhcs stroiiijcst, and to which, after their 
Unx'j; fonr«.i» o\' Miv.ri»*is, they naturally attributed pe- 
culiar iniportani'o. '* But when the Athenians came 
to i'lo*<c «|uartcr> wit)) tlic barbarians, they tbii«:bt 
riiihi worihiU of notico. For thev were the first of 
all ilu' (irt'cks, as far as wo know, who ran to charge 
till* « iuui\. and thcv were the first who stood firm 
whi'u i1k>\ saw the Median dress, and the men who 

m 

wore ii ; tor until then it was a terror to the Greeks 
cMMi {o hear the nanu* of tiie Medians/* The battle 
lasteil louiT, and with various fortune. The best 
troo))s of the enemy, the Persians themselves, and 
the .^aea* \ were opposeii to tiie weak centre of the 
Athenians, whieh tliey broke, and pursued the flyers 
into tlu' inland (onntry. On each wiup:, however, 
the Athenians aiul l*lat;eans were victorious; and 
in>tea«l ol pnrsuinir the enemies to w horn they had 
been (»ppo>ed, they united, set ni>on the body ^vho, 
lta\inii' broken their centre, were now se))aratcd from 
tiie rest of the Persian army, and routed them. 
They then j)ursiied the defeated tbrces with srjeixi 
slaui^'hter to the sea. where they tcH)k to their shi))s. 
The eompierors rushed to seize them, and captured 
se\en after a severe struiro-le, in which was slain 
i'\na'i;eirus, brother of the poet -T]schylus, and of 
Anieinias, whom we shall fiinl acquiriujj: hig"!! dis- 

* A Scytliian tribe tlwcUing at llic foot of Moiiut Imaus, on 
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tisetion at the battle of Salatnis. Hit right hand 
was severed by the blow of a battle-axe at he gasped 
Ibe upper part of a \enneVn stern*, and endeavoured 
to detain it ; a mode of capture which may furnish 
•cmie notion of tlie kind of shipping in use at that 
tfnie. The anecdote is not striking enough for 
Jasitn and other compilers, who add, that when his 
rftfht hand was struck off, he renewed the g^sp 
wnh his left, and losing that also, seis&ed the ship 
frith his teeth, and hung upon it to his last breath. 
The whole Athenian loss is said to have been 192 
killed, but among these were Callimachus the pole- 
march, iStesileos one of the generals, and many other 
men of name. Of the Persians there fell about six 
thousand four hundred f. The remainder got on 
board their vessels, and endeavoured to surprise 
Athens by sailing round Cape Sunium. The vigi- 
lance of the Athenians, however, prevented them: 
they returned to their capital by a forced march, 
and when the barbarians were in the offing, they 
found the victorious army encamped and ready to 
receive them. This was not the purpose of their ex- 
pedition ; and, after a little hesitation, they set sail 
and returned to A sia. llie dead were buried on the 
Aeld oi \mii\e : a vast tumulus was raised over the 
Athenian citi;scns, and other monuments were erected 
to the Platicnns and the slaves, who on this emergency 
were allowed, contrary to Grecian usage, to serve 
in the heavy-armed foot. The people of Marathon 
worshipped the slain as heroes. Around their tombs, 
says Pau^aniaH, is to be heard throughout the night 

* "A^XufreCf apparently the ornamental flni«hing of the item. 

f For the topography of Marathon, the reader may consult 
Dr. Clarke's TravcU, and Colonel Ijaake'n paper on the Demi of 
Attica, with advantage. The flying Persians appear tu have been 
entangled and «itoppcd by a narrow pass, formed by a nrecipitoim 
hill on onu side, and a deep morass on the other* Hence this 
disproportionate slaughter. 
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the neighing of horses and the noise of combatants. 
They have never indeed manifested themselves to 
those who have {^one there purposely to see them, 
but such as have passed casually, and in ignorance, 
have met with no token of the anger of the gods *. 

Warfare is so well calculated to develope all the 
energies, and among them some of the virtues of 
mankind, that its details frequently excite intense 
interest, even when we see and reprobate most dis- 
tinctly the thousand evils consequent on an appeal 
to arms. There is something spirit-stirring in the 
narrative of personal hardihood, which carries us 
along in despite of our solier judgment, and enlists 
our sympathy, oflen in opposition to the dictates of 
reason and morality. Few men exist whose blood 
will not beat higher at a well-devised tale of gallant 
adventure: much more when the fictions, the ex- 
travagances of romance are realized in history. *' It 
is fearful, it is magnificent, to see how the arm and 
heart of one man muy triumph over many.'* But 
we can seldom enjoy this ])leasure unrestrained by 
some apprehension that we are indulging tiie imagi- 
nation at the expense of the judgment. It is only in 
cases of clear and unjiistiHai)lc oppression, where 
power has been exerted to the utmost to crush right, 
where men careless of death in comparison of up- 
pression, weak in numbers, and confident only in 
the strength of their arms and the goodness of their 
cause, iiavc met and overthrown the numerous forces 
of their enemy, tiiat we can fully sympathize with 
the victor's triumph. Those conditions were fulfilled 
at Marathon. The Persian was the aggressor : he 
had interfered with the domestic government of the 
Athenians by endeavouring to force upon them a 
prince whom they had rejected ; he followed up his 
mandate to restore Flippias hy sending into their 
♦ Lib. i. 32. Ucrod. U\). n\. c. Wo, Vlft . 
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territory an apparently overwhelming force. A short- 
sighted policy would have counselled submission : 
but it never was the interest of a small state to yield 
Uunely to a powerful enemy. Resistance, even if 
unsuccesHful, will cause it to be feared: a prompt 
•nbmission delivers it over to be trampled upon. The 
Athenians met their enemy fearlessly, and beat him 
thoroughly, and they were rewarded for it by ob- 
Iftining an eminence in war, in literature, in art, and 
In glory, unequalled and incomparable, considering 
their population and extent of land. Those more 
especially who fought and fell in this battle, have 
their reward in the deathless fame which waits upon 
their victory. It would be needless and endless to 
dwell on the testimonies to their deserving which 
later ages have produced. We shall therefore merely 
refer to the period of Athenian grandeur, to observe, 
that it was from the Persian wars, and especially 
firom Marathon, the battle which first shewed the 
Persians not invincible, that the vain but high-spirited 
Athenians drew their most cherished recollections, 
their orators the themes of panegyric most grateful 
to the national pride of the assembled people. 

In time of war it was customary to solemnize, 
every winter, a public funeral at Athens, in honour 
of those who had fallen in the preceding campaign. 
The manner of the ceremony was this : — ** Having 
set up a tent, they put into it the bones of the dead 
three days before the funeral, and every one bringeth 
whatsoever offerings he thinks good, in honour of his 
own relations. When the day comes of carrying 
them to their burial, certain cypress coffins are carried 
along in carts, for every tribe one, in which are the 
bones of the men of every tribe by themselves. There 
if^ likewise borne an empty hearse covered over, for 
such as appear not, nor were found among the rest, 
when they were taken up. The funeral is accompa- 
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iiu*(l by any tliut will, wlu*t)ii*r citixiMi or Mmitf^rr; 
Uiid ilifl woiiirti of t)u*ir kiiidrrd urr nlmi by at tli« 
ImiHuU lainiMitiiifc mid iiionriiiii^. Tliry i)u*ii ptii 
thrill iiilfi a |)ul)iir. inoiiuimMit, wliidi Ntiiiidrth in lliu 
faircNt Niibiirli of ihfM'iiy (in whirh pliirt^ thi*y liiivu 
cvi*r iiiU*rn*d nil tliiit di(*d in tin* warH, cxtu'pt tlioMO 
iliiit wen* Nlaiii in tin* lirldN of Miiratlion, who, lio 
ciiUNt* ihoir virtuif wtiM llmnf^ht i*xinu)rdiiniry, wrrv 
thcri'ibrr hnrinl on \\w. H)i(it), and when ilio rartli m 
thrown ovor tiirm, Noini* our, Ihon^ht to rxn'cd thn 
rrHt in virlin*, wiMdoin, and ili|jriiity. choHcMi by \\m 
city, niakoth an ornlion, whrrrin hi* ^ivrtii (hrin hiicJi 
pmiNrH iiH am i\i ; whirh done, tin* coinpany do" 
part*.*' Two NpcrimtMiH of tluH ntyU* of oraloryi by 
two of tin* HrNt iiaincN in (jrccian lilrratnri*, nMiiiihi: 
the* (:(*l«*bratrd Np(*n!li, written by ThnrydidcN, in tliu 
niiinc of IVri(!l(*H, and oni* tmcribcd to So(!rat4*N by 
IMato. The reader will not be dlMpletiHed to Hi*v. in 
what tvrniN the Athenian philoHdpher N)ieakN of hit 
conntryinnrN deedn in the PcrMiun war. 

'* Onr CiitherH, and the riitherH of tbeHc^ men dc- 
ceiiNed, and they theniselveM, bein|( hononnibly lM>rni 
iiiid nnrtnred in nil tVeedoin, have individnally and M 
a people done many noble deeilM in Mi|(lit of all men, 
eoneeivitif^ that in the ranse of i'rerdom it wan their 
dnty to (if;;ht with (ireeksi in behair oi'iireekH, and 
with barbariaoH in behalf oi' the whole (ireriaii rare. 
The tinn* would (ail ine \n relate aM the Mubjeet iiieritN, 
how they repelled MuinolpiiH, and the Annr^oiiN, and 
other invaders eiirlier than those, and how they HUp- 
ported the Ari^ives a/^ninHl the ThebaiiH, and tlin 
llerac^lida* af^ainnt the Arf^iveH; and the poetM who 
have liynnied their valonr in verse, have already 
made it known to all men. Were I then to attempt 
to set forth the same tliin({;H in prose, I Nhonld but 
jft'ovv. my own inferiority. I will therefore puNM thcHe 
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inatterfl, for they already have their due. Thoiie 
deedH on which, worthy an they are, no poet han yet 
Ibunded a wortiiy name, thoRc yet uncelebrated, are 
the theme on whicli it hefitH me to dwell, praising them 
myself, and wooinf^ others to weave them into songs 
and other poetry, in a manner honourable to the men 
who acted them. First then of the things which I 
rrf*er to, the children of this land, our ancestors, 
ehecked the PerHian, when, at the head of Asia, he 
was in the act of enslaving Europe : wherefore it 
b just and fit that we should call them 6rst to mind. 
And celebrate their valour. He, however, who would 
praise it fitly, must carry back his mind to that time 
when all Asia bowed before the third of the Persian 
kings : the first of whom, Cyrus, having liberated the 
Persians, his countrymen, by his own high spirit, 
enslaved their masters, the Medes, and ruled the rest 
of Asia as far as Kgypt. His son, Cambyses, reduced 
iuch parts of Kgypt and of Libya as were accessible ; 
and the third, Darius, by land extended the boundary 
of his empire to Scythia, and with his fleet com- 
manded both the sea and the islonds, so that no man 
deemed himself ecpml to contend with him. The 
very minds of all men were enslaved, so many, so 
great, and so warlike nations had the Persian empire 
subdued. 

** Darius accusing us and the Eretrians of the 
attack on Hardin, on that pretext sent five hundred 
thousand men in long ships and transports, and 
three hundred long ships, and ordered Datis, their 
general, as he would save his head, to bring the 
Athenians and Eretrians back with him. Datis 
sailed to Erctria, against men reputed then omong the 
most warlike of the (irccks, not few in numl>er, and 
overcame them in three days, and carefully searched 
their whole land, that uone should escape. His sol- 
diers marched to the boundary of the country ; they 
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formed a line alonfi^ it from sea to sea ; they joined 
hands, and thus passed over the whole of it, that they 
nii^lit tell the kin^ tiiut none liad escaped *, With the 
saine dcsiirn they nailed from Krctria to Marathon, an 
to a ready prey, thinking to carry off the Athenians 
enyoked with the Eretrians in the same fated evils. 
These thinfi^s then beini*; in part accomplislied, and 
the rest in prop^ress, no Greek succoured the Ere- 
trians, none but the Lacedaemonians marched to 
Atiicns, and they arrived not till the day afler the 
battle. The rest, Ktnpified with alarm, remained at 
home, content with present safety. Hy this a man 
may appreciate the courage of those who met the 
power oi' the barbarians at Marathon, and chastised 
the insolent presumption of all Asia, and there first 
erected trophies over the barbarians ; becominp^ thus 
e\ani|)les and masters to prove the inifrht of Persia not 
invincible, and shew that uU multitude and riches yiekl 
to valour. I say then that those men were the 
fathers not only of our bodies, but of our freedom, and 
the freedom of all on this mainland ; for, by looking^ 
to that action, the Greeks took courage to venture 
other battles for sufety, beeoiniu^* pupils of the 
men of Marathon. The iirst ))rizc of valour, theu, 
we must bestow on them : the second on those 
who fought at Artemisiuni, and roiuid the Isle of 
Salainisf." 

'J'he battle of Marathon marks an important crisis 
in the history of (jreece, and of the civili/ed world. 
^J'he later contests olthe l*ersian wiir at Thermopylffi 
and S'alaniis and Platu>:i, important as they were, 
^vere not played for so deep a stake; for the chief of 
the (jiecian nations were then pledj^ed to the war, 
and were besides encouraged by knowing the Persian 

♦ ImjIkimi is long and very narrow, especially in the southern 
part, where lirelriu was. 

t I'Utu, Alenexeuus, § 8, 9,\0. 
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BNiu not insuperable. The panegyric of Plato is 
Mfc "Overcharged. We have given the frank con- 
Kiion of Herodotus, that up to that time the very 
of the Medes was a terror to the Greeks ; and 
Athenians had yielded to this panic, or had 
defeated, European as well as Asiatic Greece 
probably have become a province of the Persian 
The contest, therefore, was that of liberty 
Jllltmst despotism; of mental activity against the 
IMinpTOving and unreflecting apathy in which the 
IJteatest part of Asia has slept, from the commence- 
itat of history ; and a more important object has 
ft^er been at hazard, unless where the cause of re- 
iglion has depended on an appeal to arms. 

Christianity is now so closely connected with the 
iea of superiority in knowledge, wealth, and war, that 
Huiy readers may be surprised to hear of its having 
leen seriously endangered by an external enemy, since 
ts first triumph and establishment. To our ancestors, 
lowever, the unparalleled rapidity and success with 
rhich the followers of Mahomet extended their re- 
igion and their empire, was a subject of serious and 
ast alarm. Within fifty years of the prophet's ex- 
nikion firom Mecca Constantinople itself, the me- 
popoHs of the Christian world, was besieged by the 
/aliph, the successor to his temporal authority: 
rithin an hundred years the Saracenic empire ex- 
snded from the confines of India to the Pyrennees. 
n the year 714, scarcely three years from the first 
ivasion of Spain^ Musa, the victorious lieutenant of 
lie Caliph, prepared to pass that mountain barrier, 
J extinguish the kingdoms of the Franks and 
jombards, and to preach the doctrines of Ma- 
omet in the church of the Vatican. He proposed 
3 conquer the barbarians of Germany, to follow the 
>anube to the Euxine Sea, to overthrow the Con- 
tantinopolitan empire, and thus unite the eastern 

2b 
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niid wpRtcm (lomiiiionH of tlie Saraccnit. ITifi am* 
bitiniiH pro^rrsH wnn clivckud and liiitiHelf rcculled liy 
till' jeaiou.Hy of Iiih iiiiiHti'r; but, in the year 731i 
AlHU'ruliiiiaii rcHtiini'd llie lK)ld projectH of bin pre- 
(U'ci'HHur. (juNcoiiy uiid Laiipivcluc were almuly 
HiibjiTt to iUv. Hovorvifrii of DainuNCtiN, wlicii, in 73iJi 
tliai cnterpriHinif Holdier led a vaHt army to com- 
plete the .subjection of* France, lie had already ad* 
vaiiced tuK^heeked to the ImnkH of the Ijoirc* when 
Charles Martel, the mayor of the palace, in name 
a household oilicer, but in authority the Hovereijcn 
of J*Vaiiee, collected liiH forccN, and advanced to the t 
deliverance of Knrope. Kor kIx dayH the arinleH con- i 
fronted each other, niakinfc trial of each othei^i [ 
Htren^rth in HkinnisheH: on the itevcnth, one Saturday i 
in the month of OctoluT, 7:I2, the fniul battle, that [ 
of Toiir.H *, took place which wan to decide whether [ 
Kurope hhoiild reniuiti (IhriHtian, or the CVohh sink > 
under the (!resceiit. The li^ht and active SaroccnH, , 
whose defensive armour wuh nu*rely a (piilted jacket, . 
nud their wca|)oiiK arrows and javeliuH, ruHhed fiercely , 
to the attack ; but they made little iniprcHMion (m 
the solid battalions of the Franks, bristlinic with 
Hpcar points, and protected by their clohM'-lockcd , 
siiiclds. The latter were no match for their aHsailantA . 
ill a<;ility of maiiiruvriiii;', but the wei^;bty arm and 
Kteady loot made up ibr this deficiency. Tlie Saracen 
cavalry cliarp'd up to their ranks in vain ; tliey were 
compelled to rein their horses round, and when 
wearied aiul broken by their fruitless efforta, the 
Ohristiaiis advanced and routed them with i^reat 
fslauf;iiter. In the heat of the battle. Kudos, Duke of 
Atpiitaine, led his troops round upon the enemy'i 
camp, overthrowing all hefore him, and contributifd 
greatly to the victory by the tumult and confusion 

* 77/i.i tf.illli* Ih iittinlly h(i ralliMl, llimiKh it in muI to hftve been 
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produced. " Then was Charles first called by 
tiaine of Martel (a sort of battle-axe) ; for as the 
i\ crushes iron, steel, and all other metals, even 
he broke and pounded his enemies and all other 
^tis. Great wonder was it that, of all his host, 
lost in this battle only 1500 persons*/* Ab- 
iman sought in vain to rally his troops, and 
while fighting valiantly. Night separated the 
kies, and the Infidels profited by it to retreat, 
ihg their camp, their furniture, and their booty, 
the disposal of the victor. Charles did not pursue 
1, fix)m which we may infer that his own loss was 
kbfY^re. This disaster terminated the course of Arab 
MMM^uest 
'- Contemporary authors have preserved scarcely any 

rculars of this battle ; it is not till the close of 
century that Paulus Diaconus, the Lombard 
Mrtorian, informs us, that 375,000 Saracens were 
left dead on the field, their whole number being 
teUmated by later authors at about 80,000. It is 
ftiilgular that, of the Frankish annalists, almost all 
IXhitent themselves with the bare statement that, 
ttt 732, a great battle was fought between the Sa- 
iteetas and Charles Martel: none pretend to give 
lliy circumstantial account of an occurrence so gra- 
ISying to national pride. Were our information 
fhller, the theihod of warfare adopted by the French 
iii that age, and the difierence between the European* 
and Asiatic arms and tactics, would form interesting 
tttlbjects for illustration. One thing we learn — that 
the French fought chiefiy on foot, and were inexpert 
ill the mounted service, and trusted little to their 
cAvalry ; from which it is evident that the usages of 
knighthood had made little progress at this period. 
In the want of this information we give a passage, 
in which the features of Christian and Moorish war- 
♦ Croniques de Sti Denys, liv.v. 26. 

2b2 
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t'aiv, ill a later aire, are ilescribed with much spiriiaod 
iiiiinitriir-^s li\ u ri)iittMii{xirary author. ThoughuA 
MTV (l()sf1\ loiiiitvtfd witli the subject, it is wonh 
atiriiiidi) till- it^ pui'iual inorits. and is besides some 
\\li:it n! a litcrarv iuri()>ity, beiiif^ taken from the 
ii'.i!i».i narnitivi* imiiii, as we believe, preserved in 
:;iiv liviiii; laiipfiiairi'. ^Ve speak of the •'Poena 
I it!." ilu* lii-^torv of the celebrated Ruv Diu 



i!rl 



ol Ii.\:ir. ireiuTaliN kiiDWii by the name given to 
h:::i l'\ tlii' Moor*; »it' ( id, or Lord ; which is thus 
vj.iilviii nt h\ Mr. Souihey : '* Sanchez is of opimon 
(:i:it II was coiiipD^ed alunit the middle of the 
iwiliiii ioiiiurv. s«iine lifiv \ears after the death of 
the i 111 : there are some pussai^es wiiich induce 
\i\v to iii'iie\e it the wurk of a contemporary. Be 
iIi:li aN it may, it is unquestionably the oldest poem 
ill tiic Spani^li lanu:uap:e. In my judgment it 
is ;{>. (U-L'idedlN, ami beyond comparison, the 
lineal . 

'I'lie translation here given is placed, without 
the name of the author, in the Appendix to the 
ChnuiiLle of the C'id. '* I have never," savs the 
same hi;^h authority, ** seen any other translation 
whii h so perteetiy represented the manner, character, 
and spirit of the original." The subject of the 
pii«>'>:iue is brietly this: the Cid being driven into 
iMui>>iimeMt hv the intrin-ues of his enemies, is ac- 
(iMupanii'd hy several of his friends and followers, 
tor whom he undertakes to provide by carrying on 
a predatory warfare ainiinst the Moors. In the 
course of their atlventures they surprise the castle 
ni' Aicoar, but are soon after surrounded and be- 
siciivd l)v a sui>eri()r army. After some ditfereuce 
of ojiiiiion, tlie C'id vields to the wishes of his 
iollowers, and determines on a sally, which is suc- 

CCiisful. 

* Preface to the Chronicle of the Cid. 
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b * Tliey fath would itlly forth, hut he, tho nohle Cid, 
Biceountod it m raihoeM, and constantly forbid. 
■fflM fourth week was beginning, the third already pait, 
§BVb9 Cid and hit companions tliey are now agreed at last. 
3^Tb« water ts cut off, the bread is well nigh spent ; 
3pW tUow us to depart by night the Moors will not consent. 
combat with them in the field our numbers are but few, 
Itlcmeni tell me your minds, what do you think to do P* 
laya Alvar Panez answered him again : 
are come here from fair Castile to live like banished men; 
^f Acre are here six hundred of us, besides some nine or ten ; 
^'' It if by fighting with the Moors that we have earned our bread; 
\ !■ the nAme of Qod, that made us, let nothing more be said. 
Ltt us sally forth upon them by the dawn of day.' 
The Cid replied, ' Minaya, I approve of what you say ; 
Yon have spoken for the best, and had done so without doubt.* 

The Moors that were within the town they took and turned them 

out. 
That none should know their secret : they laboured all that night; 
They were ready for the combat with the morning light. 
The Cid was in his armour, mounted at their head — 
He spoke aloud among them — ^you shall hear the words he said t 
* We all must sally forth ! There can not a man be spared, 
Two footmen only at the gates to cloxe them and keep guard ; 
If we are slain in battle, they will bury us here in peace~- 
If we survive and conquer, our richeK will increase. 
And you, Pero Bermuez, the standard you must bear- 
Advance it like a valiant man, comely and fair ; 
But do not venture forward before 1 give command.' 
Berrooez took the standard ; he went and kissed his hand. 
The gates were then thrown open, and forth at once they rushed ; 
The outposti of the Moorish liost back to the camp were pushed ; 
The camp was all in tumult, and there was such a thunder 
Of cymbals and of drums, as if earth would cleave in Hundcr. 
There you might see the Moors arming tlicmiiclveH in haste. 
And the two main battles how they were forming fast ; 
Horsemen and footmen mixed, a countless troop and vast. 

2b3 
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The Moors are moving forward— 4be battle loon matt join t 
' My men, stand here in order, ranged upon a line : 
Let not a man stir from his rank before I give the sign 1' 
Pero Bermuez heard the word, but be could not refrain, 
He held the banner in his hand, he gave bis horse the rein ; 
' You see yon foremost squadron there, the thickest of the foes, 
Noble Cid, God be your aid, for there your banner goes ! 
Let him that serves and honours it, shew the duty that he owes.' 
Earnestly the Cid called out, ' For heaven*s sake be still ! ' 
Bermuez cried, ' I cannot hold,' so eager was his will. 
He spurred his horse and drove him on amid the Moorish rout, 
They strove to win the banner, and compassed him about: 
Had not his armour been so true, he had lost either life or limb. 
The Cid cried out again, ' For heaven's sake succour him I ' 
** Their shields before their breasts, forth at once they go, 
Their lances in the rest, levelled fair and low ; 
Their banners and their crests waving in a row. 
Their heads all stooping down toward the saddle bow. 
The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard afar, 
' I am Ruy Diaz, the champion of Bivar ; 
Strike among them, gentlemen, for sweet mercies sake ! ' 
There where Bermuez fought, amidst the foe they break j 
Three hundred bannered knights, it was a gallant shew : 
Three hundred Moors they killed, a man with every blow. 
When they wheeled and turned, as many more lay slun, 
You might see them raise their lances, and level them again, 
There you might see the breast-plates, how they were cleft in 

twain, 
And many a Moorish shield lie shattered on the plain. 
The pennons that were white marked with a crimson stain. 
The horses running wild whose riders had been slain. 
The Christians call upon St. James, the Moors upon Mahound* 
There were thirteen hundred of them slain on a little spot of ground* 
Minaya Alvar Fanez smote with all his might. 
He went as he was wont, and was foremost in the fight. 
There was Galin Garcia, of courage firm and clear, 
Felez Munioz, the Cid's own cousin dear i 
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i Antolinez of Burgos, a hardy knight and keen, 
J^ Munio Gustioz, his pupil that had been, 
R .The Cid on his gilded saddle above them all was seen. 
^' There was Martin Munioz, that ruled in Montmayor, 
"4 There were Alvar Ferez, and Alvar Salvador : 
r These were the followers of the Cid, with many others more, 
/ In rescue of Bermuezy and the standard that he bore. 
T ' H inaya is dismounted, his courser has been slain, 
i He fights upon his feet, and smites with might and main. 
The Cid came in all haste to help him to horse again; 
He saw a Moor well mounted, thereof he was full fain. 
Through the girdle at a stroke he cast him to the plain : 
He called to Minaya Fanez, and reached him out the rein, 
' Mount and ride, Minaya, you are my right hand. 
We shall have need of you to-day, these Moors will not disband.' 
Minaya leapt upon the horse, his sword was in his hand. 
Nothing that came near him could resist him or withstand ; 
All that falls within his reach he dispatches as he goes. 
Tlie Cid rode to King Fariz, and struck at him three blows ; 
The third was far the best, it forced the blood to flow, 
The stream ran from his side, and stained his arms below ; 
The King caught round the rein, and turned his back to go, 
The Cid has won the battle with that single blow." 

The battle of Tours delivered Europe from the dread 
of Mahometan invasion from the West, and a few 
Spaniards sheltered in the mountains of Asturias suc- 
ceeded ere long in erecting an independent kingdom, 
and ultimately in wresting the whole Peninsula from 
the Moors. But the recovery of what had been lost 
in two campaigns occupied near seven centuries of the 
most inveterate and destructive warfare, in which the 
international hatred displayed of old between Greek 
and barbarian was revived, and further embittered by 
religious hatred. " And what a warfare ! it was to burn 
the standing corn, to root up the vine and the olive, to 
hang the heads of their enemies from the saddle bow, 
find drive mothers and children before them with the 
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lance ; to maRHacre the men of a town in the fiiry of 
assault; to select tlic chiefs that they might be mur< 
dered in cold blood ; to reserve the women for viola- 
tion, and the children for slavery ; and this warfare 
year after year, till they rested from mere exhaustion. 
The soldiers of Ferran Gonzalez complained that 
they led a life like devils : ' Our Lord,' said they, 
' is like Satan, and we are like his servants, whose 
whole delight is in separating soul from body**." 
Meanwhile the struggle between the Cross and the 
Crescent was proceeding in the East with very dif- 
ferent success, and before the surrender of Granada, 
the end of Moorish independence in Spain, the Otto- 
man empire was established in the south of Europe, 
and the city of Constantino acknowledged the divine 
mission of Mahomet. The Crescent has long been 
waning, never again, as far as human foresight can 
extend, to refill its liorns ; and in the present impo- 
tence of all Mahometan courts, and the apathy of tiieir 
subjects, we seek in vain the resemblance of the 
mighty princes, and the fiery soldiery, whose enthu- 
siasm operated the most sudden and extensive changes 
related in history. Tribe alter tribe liave swept each 
other from the plains of Asia, and with various suc- 
cess have carried their arms and their religion into 
Europe ; and now the empire founded by the last of 
them in its decrepitude depends for its existence upon 
its Christian allies. Yet it is not a century and a half 
since the frontier of (iermany was the scene of con- 
tinual warfare ; and since the utmost exertions of the 
warlike inhabitants of Poland and Hungary could 
scarcely restrain the Turks from forcing their way 
into the heart of Europe, or preserve the capital of 
the Western from the fate experienced by the capital 
of the Eastern Empire. Vienna has been twice be- 
fiicged by a Turkish army, and even so recently as 
• Introduction to CVirouvck ol v\» C\^, 
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« the year 1683, owed her deliverance, when aban- 

]j, tioned by her sovereign and in the extremity of dis- 

^ liess, to the military talents of Sobieski, King of 

^- tPoland, and the bravery of his subjects. The cele- 

\ farated battle fought under the very walls of that capital 

\- )i memorable as having finally delivered Europe from 

] "ill fear of the Mahometan powers, and possesses a 

' ^peculiar interest now that the eyes and expectations 

ef all men are eagerly fixed upon the efforts of the 

poles to shake off the most unjust tyranny that ever 

was imposed on any nation. Well has Austria dis- 

diarged the debt of gratitude which she contracted 

under the walls of Vienna ! 

Encouraged and assisted by a revolt in Hungary, 
Kara Mustapha, the Grand Vizir of Turkey, burst 
" into that kingdom at the head of 200,000 men^ 
drove back such troops as the imperial general, the 
Duke of Lorraine, was able to collect, and, crossing 
the Danube, forced his way to Vienna, then suffi- 
ciently ill fortified, and ill prepared for a siege. Lieo- 
pold, the reigning emperor of Germany, anticipating 
thb storm, had obtained a promise of succours from 
the Diet of the empire, and concluded a subsidiary 
treaty with Sobieski for an army of 46,000 men. But 
the Germans were slow, and before they could be 
assembled Vienna was besieged. Leopold quitted 
his capital, and absented himself from the struggle 
to be made in defence of his hereditary dominions. 

Tuin, situated on the Danube, about five leagues 
above Vienna, was appointed as the place of meet- 
ing for the armies. Sobieski, pressed to hasten by the 
imperial general, executed a forced march, accom- 
panied only by a body of cavalry, and on his arrival 
had the mortification to find the imperial forces not 
yet arrived. The armies were at length united, but 
not before Vienna was reduced to extremity, and, 
indeed, nothing could have preserved it but the stupid 
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security of the Turkish Vizir, who, with his vast 
numbers, suffered a very inferior force to construct a 
bridge over the Danube within five leagues of his 
camp, and delayed to assault a breached, half-garri- 
soned, and defenceless town, in hope that it would 
surrender by capitulation, and that its riches would 
thus be preserved entire for the general instead of 
being placed at the disposal of the soldiery. These 
errors led doubly to his ruin, by at once enraging 
and dispiriting his own soldiers, and by granting op- 
portunity, and a precious delay to the enemy. Still 
the allied troops were separated from Vienna by five 
leagues of mountain road, and though their junction 
was completed on the 7 th of September, it was not 
until the llth that the difficulties of the march were 
overcome, though it was pressed so eagerly that the 
Germans abandoned their cannon, and the Poles 
alone brought artillery into the field of battle. 

On the llth they reached the last mountain on 
their route, named tiie Calembourg. There was yet 
time for the Vizir to repair his blunders, by merely 
taking possession of this height and occupying the 
passes, which must have stopped the Christian army 
at least long enough to give time for a final and suc- 
cessful assault. He neglected this, and the janissa- 
ries, out of patience at these repeated proofs of inca- 
pacity, exclaimed, Come on, infidels, the very sight of 
your hats will make us fly. 

" On reaching this eminence, so fortunately unoc- 
cupied, an hour before night-fall, the Christians saw 
one of the noblest and most terrific exhibitions of 
human power ; a vast plain and the islands in the 
Danube covered with tents, whose splendour sug- 
gested the idea of a festive encampment rather than 
the severity of war; a countless multitude of horses, 
cameh, and buffalos; two hundred thousand com- 

b»tanta in movement, Bwatm^ oiTL^wNwRi ^ho ho- 
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Itrcd round the foot of tho mountain in their umml 
Itoordor; tlie dmidful flriMifthv beHiep^rB, to which 
the l)eHief(ed rcplicMl u» warmly aH tlioy could ; and a 
pighty city, of wliich the Hteeplo topn alone wore diii- 
inKulHhabltf acroMH the iire and Hmoke which over- 
mug it. 

** Tho besieged were ap])riHed by signal of the 
toming succour. Men nuist have suffered all tho 
ntremities of a long sief^o, must liave seen them- 
Mlvea and their families destined to perish by tho 
rironi, or live in slavery in a heathen land, to ap- 
[Mrociate the joy which Vienna felt, a joy soon checked 
tuy returning fear. Kara-Mustapha with such an 
army miglit still expect success which he did not de- 
Mrvo. SobieHki, on viewing his dispositions, ob- 
ierve<l to tlie (German generals, *This man is ill 
incam])ed, we shall l>eat him/ Tho next day, 
Sept. 1)2, i()83, was to determine whether Vienna, 
under Mahomet IV., slioidd experience tlie fate of 
Constantinople under Mahomet II., and whether the 
empire of tiie West would be re-united to the empire 
of the East ; |)erhapH, even, whether Kurope should 
continue ('hristian or not 

*• Two hours before dawn the King of Poland and 
most of the f^enerals received tlie sacrament, tho 
Turks meanwhile performing their devotions, with 
cries of Allah, Allah, shoutH which were redoubled at 
sun-rise, when the (liristian army descended in 
close array, with slow and even steps, the cannon in 
fniiit, and stopping every thirty or forty paces to Are 
and recharge. Their front was widened as they had 
room to enlarp;e it, while the Turks, in much confu- 
aion, viewed their enemy. It was then the Khan of 
the 'farturs ])()inte(l out to the Vi/ir the pennoned 
lances of the Polish household cavalry, observing, 
* The king is at their head,' words which much 
troubled him. 
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** Immediately after orderinp^ the Tartars to put to 
death all their prisoners, 30,000 in number, a but- 
chery worthy such a chief, he gave command to 
march toward the mountain, and at the same time 
make a general attack upon the city. The latter 
order came too late : the besieged had recovered cou- 
rage, and the irritated janissaries had lost theirs. 

" Meanwhile the Christians continued to descend, 
and the Turks advanced towards them. The battle 
began. The first line of the Christians, entirely com- 
posed of infantry, charged with such impetuosity, that 
it cleared the way for a line of cavalry which took its 
station in the intervals between the battalions. Hie 
King, the princes and generals advanced to the front, 
now fighting with the infantry, now with the cavalry; 
while the artillery fired langridge at very small dis- 
tance. The scene of the first encounter was broken 
by vineyards, elevations and small hollows, at the 
entrance of which the enemy had left his own guns, 
and he suffered severely from those of the Christians. 
The combatants, spread over this uneven ground, 
fought obstinately till noon ; when the Comte de 
Maligni, brother to the King of Poland, established 
himself on a hill which commanded the Turkish 
flank; and they, driven from height to * height, re- 
treated into the plain keeping along their entrench- 
ments *. 

♦ A mijcli more spirited and somewhat difTorent account of the 
close of the hattle is given from Salvandv; llistoirc de Polog^ne, in 
the Foreign Qu:irlerly Ki'vicw, No. 14. We quote fiom the Re- 
view, not having been able to procure the original. 

"Five o'clock r. m. had sounded, and Sobieski had ^iven up 
for the day all hope of the r:rand struggle, when the provoking 
composure of Kara Mustnphn, whom he espied in a splendid teat 
tranquilly takin;,' coflce with his two sons^ roused him to such a 
pitch that he instantly gave orders for a general assault It 
was made simultaneously on the wings and centre. He made 
towards the Pacha's tent, bcatm^ dovitv ^\ o^^^i\\!\^>\^ aad re- 
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The whole anny, and especially the left win^, 
highly inspirited, and shouting victory, wished to 
press on the retreating enemy without intermission: 
but the King checked this ardour, which he consi- 
dered dangerous. The German cavalry was heavily 
ncNinted, and their horses would soon have been 
blown in the extent of plain which was to be crossed. 
Another* and a stronger reason was, that the great 
inequalities of ground had entirely broken the order 
of battle. Some time was allowed to re-establish it ; 
and the plain then became the theatre of a triumph 
which posterity will scarcely believe. Seventy thou- 
sand men rushed to encounter two hundred thousand. 
In the Turkish army, the Pacha of Diarbekir com- 

pettiag with a loud voice, * Non nobis, non nobis Domine Exerci- 
tiam, sed nomini tuo da gloriam !' ' Not unto us. Lord God of 
Hosts, not unto us, but unto thy name give the praise !' He was 
soon recognised by Tartar and Cossack, who had so often beheld 
him blazing in the view of the Polish chivalry ; they drew back, 
while his name rapidly passed from one extremity to the other of 
the Ottoman lines, to the dismay of those who had refused to 
believe him present. < Allah ! ' said the Tartar Khan, < but the 
wizard* is with them sure enough 1' At that moment the 
hussaxs, raising their national cry of ' Ood for Poland I ' cleared 
a ditch which would long have arrested the infantry, and dashed 
into the deep ranks of the enemy. They were a gallant band ; 
their i^pearance almost justified the saying of one of their kings, 
' that if the sky itself were to fall, they would bear it up on the 
points of their lances.' The shock was rude, and for some minutes 
dreadful ; but the valour of the Poles, still more the reputation of 
their leader, and more than all, the finger of God, routed these 
immense hosts; they gave way on every side, the Khan was 
borne along with the stream to the tent of the now despairing 
Vizir. ' Canst not thou help me P ' said Kara Mustapha to the 
brave Tartar, * then I am lost indeed ! * < The Polish King is there I* 
replied the other. < I know him well. Did I not tell thee that all 
we had to do was to get away as quick as possible ?'" — Foreign 
Quarierfy Review y No. xiv. p. 511. 

• The name given him by the Tartars, after a series of extraor- 
dinary victories hsid fully impressed them w\\.Yv «l >o^X\^l va. \vv^ 
guperoMtunJ powers, 
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iiiuii(li*(| lli(* ri|;;;)ii, liiv Vvu-lm (if iludn tlm hsh wln^; 
iUv Vixir wiiH ill liit* ctMitrt*. with 1I10 Aft* uf ilie 
JniiiteNuritfN, niiil tlu* ^(Mu*ml of this HpiUnM* 

*'Tli<} itrinivN miiiiiiiinl inoliuiiltfNH ibr a while; 
llin (lirihtitttiN in NJIi'iirts tlit* TurkH rvduuliliniC Ut«V 
uricff t(» till* fiitiiff nflruiiiiMMN. Al Uinl tiiviul llio* 
nuMil, li ri'fl WuK roHc* in (Ik* iTtitnt of the iiifukiii, 
Hint \ivhU\i* it iUv. |^r«*ai Htaiiduril ol' Muhnitliii, hail- 
k)wnl hy liic* MtiNNulinuii (tvimI. TIiIn dmrmt wbicli 
Hi (iliu«r liiiii*H hitN K^ivvii un itiucli &.'oiirtifi;c! to iilHH 
who ioti((ht ttiifU*r it, uh (Ik* Iriilh of Ihvir ctiuii* to 
thii (■hriMiiuiN, did not (dity iu \mri now: the Vixir 
biitl dvprivfd it of ilH vllitiiry. 

** Hohi(«Kki Kiivt* the word (o clmrfci!, ih« l^oliiib CM- 
viihy hword in himd lion* ri^^hl npon the* Vi/ir, whoM 
Hint Ion wiiH pointed ont hy th« Nlundurd. Th«y 
dithhfil in the i*ni«iny'hinn'numt runkit, uiui piMicttrtilrd 
to ihi* nnnii'i'iMm MpiadioiiN which Mirrouiidi*d him. 
Noni* hnt ihc SpuiiiN dihpnted ihe victory ; thi* rc'iit, 
WidiithiiiiiN, 'rniiiKylvttiiiunH, MohlaviaiiN, Turtani, 
vven (he .liinihhuncN, hhrwi'd no (((Nid will to thf 
cuntMs the ivhnit ofthiil hiiticd mid conU'inpt of thifir 
|j^«Mu'rnl which all It'll, lie wonUI have I'v-itiilttbiikhMi 
their conrulenre i)y hhewiiifi;; kindneNN and c:oiirtif(r; 
it wuh then too lule. lie uddrehhed iUv. riichtt of 
linda, and other chielh ; they kept hilenci* in cUiipuir. 
And yon, he haid to the Tartarian rhiefj will Hot you 
help nie ? Thi* Khun replied that he kiu'W (he 
Kiof^ of Poland, am! tinit tiiire wan no nafety with 
him Imt in lliKht, oi which he iininediately wfi th« 
example. Thi* S|)aliiH were now in extremity. Th« 
I'oii'M lirokc aiift fivertliiew tlu'in, the f^raiid Ktuiidnrfl 
dit)ii{i|)ran'd, and the Vi/ir ran away and roiiimU' 
nicaiii! iii» own liMUh to all. 'V\ir iliKinuy uprt'itd 
rapiflly to tiie winf/H, which were ahhailed at once by 
thi* vtiiitniH natitmn of the (hrihlian army ; th4? Kinu; 
itu/nmiiiifjr all by hinexun^vW umV \\\^ v)X<\v,tv 'M^xvuc 
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look away all thoug^ht and power from this multitude 
of iHirka^ who, in so large a plain, ought under an 
able leader to have surrounded and smothered up 
diefr enemies; and but for night, the rout would 
tefe been complete ; as it was, the result was only a 
pfecipitate retreat 

** Sobieski turned rapidly against the janissariei 
wto remained in the works of the besiegers. They 
had disappeared, however, and Vienna was free. The 
eonquering soldiery wished to rush into the Turkish 
camp, in which vast treasures had been abandoned, 
-s-ft dangerous temptation wliile there remained a 
chance of the enemy's rallying and returning under 
cover of the darkness : and to prevent this hazard the 
troops were ordered to remain under arms all night 
on pain of death. The Duke of Lorraine wished 
for an immediate pursuit, but the King declined it ; 
a step which the length of the previous march, the 
latigue of the battle, and the want of baggage, which 
had all been lefl behind, and would not arrive for 
three days, may justify. His enemies, however, have 
not hesitated to assert that the choice of the plunder 
had some influence on his calculations. 

*' At six o'clock in the morning the Turkish camp 
was thrown open, but the avidity of the soldiers was 
checked by a dreadful sight, women every where lay 
slaughtered on the ground, some with their infants 
yet clinging to them. These were of a class very 
different from the camp followers of a Christian 
army. The Turks had slain their wives rather than 
suffer them to fall into the hands of the enemy. The 
children they had spared, and live or six hundred 
Were collected and brought up in the Christian faith 
by the Bishop of Neustadt. A vast booty rewarded 
the victors, for the Turks, economical in peace, were 
magnificent in war, and rich armour, \a\v\«Xi\^ ^x^^'s^a 
and furniture, and splendid tents were ^owtA vol 
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abundance ; and a crowd of merchants were there 
who had converted the camp into a mart for all the 
luxury of Asia. A golden stirrup which the Viiir 
had lost was brought to Sobieski. Carry it to the 
Queen, he said, and tell her, that he to whom it 
belonged is vanquished. One striking circumstanoe 
occurred amid the general misbehaviour of the Turks. 
Twenty -three janissaries were left in charge of the 
Vizir* s magazines, which were lodged in a villa be- 
longing to the Emperor. They fled not with the 
rest, and were found there on tlie 14th, two days 
after the battle, when they slew those who first at- 
tempted to force the place, and only surrendered to 
the King in person, retaining their arms and bag- 
gage *." 

There is extant an original letter from Sobieski to 
his queen, on the evening after the battle, which can- 
not but be interesting. 

" From the Vizir's Tent, Midnight, Sept. 13. 

" Only joy of my soul, charming and well-beloved 
Mar i cite ! 

*' God be for ever praised ! He has given our na- 
tion the victory — a triumph such as past ages have 
never beheld. All the artillery, the whole camp of 
the Mussulmans, with infinite riches, are become our 
prey. The approaches toward the city, the fields 
around us, are covered with the dead infidels, and 
the survivors flee in consternation. Every moment 
our men bring in camels, mules, and sheep, which 
belonged to the enemy, besides a multitude of pri- 
soners. We have also a great number of deserters, 
mostly renegades, well equipped and mounted. The 
victory has been so sudden and extraordinary, that 
both in the city and our camp the alarm did not all 

* Jiistoire de Jean Sob\e&V\^ v^t V* ^^4\i^ C«^w^\v<*\v 
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■iMMice snbside; everj instant the enemy's return 
Wlib dreaded. In powder and ammunition he hai 
M lis the value of a million florins. 
■'••This vtery night I have witnessed a spectacle 
Irtiidi I had long desired to see. Our baggage train 
Mi fire to the powder in several places ; the explo- 
skm resembled the judgment day, but no one was 
hllH. On this occasion I remarked how clouds are 
formed in the atmosphere. But, afler all, it is a bad 
job ; there is above half a million lost 

" The Vizir in his flight has abandoned every things 
all but his horse and the dress he wore. I am his 
heir ; the greater portion of his riches has become 
mlae. 

*' As I advanced with the flrst line, driving the 
Vizir before me, I met one of his domestics, who 
conducted me to his private tents; they occupy a 
space equal in extent to Warsaw or Leopol. I have 
obtained all the ensigns and decorations usually 
borne before him. As to the great standard of Ma- 
homet, which his sovereign had confided to him, I 
have sent it to the Holy Father by Talenti. We have 
also rich tents, superb equipages, and a thousand 
fiuDciful things, equally fine and valuable. I have 
not yet seen every thing, but what I have seen is 
beyond comparison superibr to what we found at 
Kotsim. Here are four or Ave quivers, mounted 
with rubies and sapphires, which alone are worth 
many thousands of ducats. So, my life, you cannot 
say to me what Tartar women say to their husbands 
who return without booty, * Thou art no warrior, for 
thou hast brought me nothing, none but the fore- 
mbst in battle ever gain anything.' '* 

Afler speaking of other trophies, he continues : 

•' To-day I have visited the capital ; it could not 
have held out more than five days longei. T\v^ Vnv- 
perlal palace is full of holes made by tVve AoaJ^a % ^r»fc 

2ca 
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immense bastions, full of crevices and half fallen in, 
look frightful. 

*'' All the imperial troops have done their duty 
well ; they ascribe the victory to God and us. The 
moment the enemy gave way (and the chief struggle 
was where I stationed myself opposite the Vizir), all 
the cavalry of their army rode up to me at the right 
vring, the centre and left having little to do j among 
them were the Elector of Bavaria, the Prince of 
Waldeck, &c. They embraced me, kissed my chedL ; 
the generals saluted my hands and feet ; soldiers and 
officers, on foot and horseback, exclaimed, ' Ab, 
unser brave konig!' {Ah, our brace king I) All 

obeyed me even better than my own soldiers 

The name of saviour, as well as embraces, has been 
given me. I have been in two churches where the 
people kissed my hands, feet, clothes; others at a 
greater distance cried out, ' Let us kiss your vic- 
torious hands.' 

*' To-day we follow up the pursuit into Hungary ; 
the Electors say they will accompany me*." 

" The day after the battle the Comte de Stahren- 
berg, the governor of Vienna, came to salute its de- 
liverer. The hero thought he might enjoy his triumph 
without offending the Emperor, and entered by the 
breaches amid cries of joy. His horse could scarcely 
pierce the crowd which contended to kiss his feet, to 
address him as their father, their preserver, and the 
greatest of princes. Vienna at that moment forgot 
that she had a jealous master. The gratitude of these 
unfortunates, and the pleasure of having delivered 

* Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xiv. Lettres da RoidePo- 
logne, Jean Sobieski, £l la Rcine Marie Casimire, pendant la 
campagnc de Vienne ; par N. A. De Salvandy. The author re- 
grets that he cannot give the whole letter, but owing to the late 
time at which the periodical reached him, from wliich this ex- 
tract is tsiktn, he has not beeti &\Ae Va ^TQ^\k\« ^^^ ^\^saI. 
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them, melted Sobieski to tears ; and he declared 
that a throne had nothing equally flattering. Shouts 
of delight brought him to the cathedral, where he 
wished to pay his thanks to the God of battles. He 
-perceived on the building a monument of infamy : it 
was the Crescent^ which Soliman the Great had 
^eaased to be placed there, as the condition on which 
he Taised a former siege, which it was inconvenient 
to prosecute ; this he caused to be thrown down, and 
it was trodden under foot by the people. The Te 
Deum was then chaunted, the King himself leading 
the choir. No magistrate, and few of the leading 
men of the city assisted at this ceremony ; the 
people only were free enough from political restraint 
to join in the praise of God, and in thanking the 
victor. The preacher chose for his text, these words, 
^Hiere was a man sent by God, whose name was 
John.' The application had already been made by 
Pope "Pius V. ailer the battle of Lepanto in which Don 
John of Austria defeated the Sultan Selim. There 
was however a vast difference between the two 
battles, for Christianity derived little advantage from 
that of Lepanto, while that of Vienna saved the Ger- 
man empire, and perhaps the Christian religion. 
Vienna converted into a Mahometan city, it is im- 
possible to say where the progress of the Crescent 
would have stopped. 

** The Emperor was much hurt at the demonstra^ 
tions of gratitude offered to the King of Poland, all 
of which seemed tacit reproaches to himself for 
abandoning his own city to the protection of another. 
He endeavoured to conceal his disgust and ingrati- 
tude under the veil of etiquette ; and an important 
question was raised, as to the manner in which an 
Emperor of Germany should receive one of his 
Electors. The brave Duke of Lorraine %^\d^^^V^ 
opea arms, if he has saved the empvce*^ X^xsX ^^ 
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Emperor wan in no humour for such cordiality. It 
waH arran^^ecl ultimately that the sovereigna nhonld 
meet on liorRelmck in the open country. Sobieski 
was at the head of his ir<H}\)n majpiiAccntly armed ; 
the P^mpomr came ]>lainly dressed and attended by 
hlfl court, and commenced the interview by haranguing^ 
upon the Kcrviccs which tlie Folefi had in all times 
received from the friendship and protection of the 
Emi>erorK. At last he let fall Kome slight expressioa 
of ^ratitiiflc for the deliverance of Vienna. The King 
Baid, as he turned his horse away, ' My brother, I am 
very glad to have done you this little service V ssmI 
concluded the conversation by causing his army to 
defile Ixsfore the Emperor f." 

ljCopold*s ingratitude was not confined to words. 
The |)romiscM and ple<l<res which had been lavished 
to iiidune Sobicski to march to the relief of Vienna, 
were broken and iicf^lectcri after the service had 
been rendered ; and even worse than this, the 
Emperor refused to supply the Poles with provisions 
and lu'usts of burthen wlien proceedinir to fight his 
own battles in lluii<rary. Sobieski recovered that 
kin^^dom which had been promised to him if he 
expelled the infidels, but he recovered it not for 
himself, but the Ktnperor. On ()ctol)er 12, a second 
victory, which he characterized as t^rcater than that 
of Vienna, delivered it finally from the Ottoman 
yoke. I'he rejrjlcinf!^ of the Christian world was 
universal when the result of the campaign was 
known, for all. Catholic and Protestant, had been 
alike alarmed at the rapid and overpowering ad- 
vance of the Turkish force. At Homo the rejoicings 
continued for a month, and the standard of the pro- 
phet was borne in triumph from church to churchy 

* ** Mori frerc, je auis bicn aisc de vou.s avoir rendu ce petit 
t ll'iHUjiro (It Jean So\>\eBW\, \)w V WoXat Co^w , \vi. nV 
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•ad from convent to convent, as the most glorious 
rfgnal of the defeat and humiliation of the false 

' It is melancholy to reflect that the close of this 
guest man's life was embittered by a factious nobility, 
•a intriguing wife, and domestic discords. " Sick 
9i tile court he fled into the forests, or wandered 
jtom one castle to another, or pitched his tent when- 
ever a beautiful valley, picturesque landscapes, the 
mountain torrent, or any natural object attracted 
bis attention. Sick, too, of the world, he sought for 
OODSolation in religion and philosophy. There might 
be something of pedantry in his manners, but he 
was sincerely attached to letters. He not only cul- 
tivated them with assiduity himself, but recom- 
mended the study of them to others and patronized 
all who excelled in them. 

** At length the end of this great man approached. 
The immediate cause of his death is wrapped in 
mystery. He had been recommended to take a 
strong dose of mercury, (his infirmities for some 
time had been neither few nor light,) was it too 
strong for his constitution to support? so at least 
some thought ; so even he appeared to suspect *.*' 
He died on the double anniversary of his birth and 
and his accession to the throne, twenty-three years 
after the latter event, in 1697, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age ; and by a singular coincidence his 
birth and death were each signalized by a tempest 
of uncommon and fearful violence. 

One might suppose that the spirit of Leopold had 
descended on all Austrian statesmen. Within a cen« 
tury of the triumphal entry of Sobieski into Vienna, 
Poland ceased to be an independent kingdom, and 
the co-operation of Austria was rewarded with a third 
of her spoils. It seems vain to expect gratitude in 

• F. Quarterly, No, xiv. p. 517. 
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international dealing, yet we mij^t almost have 
Riipposed tliat the recollection of the deliverance of 
Vienna would have deterred Austria from sharing in 
so unprovolced and proflipfate an injustice. Thesitua^ 
tion and the policy of Kurope have altered atrangpely 
since the period of which we speak, Poland has 
fallen l)efore the arms of Russia, and Turkey 
preserves a precarious independence only by the 
policy of Christian powers, the supine witnesses, or 
interested sharers in the spoliation of a Christian 
kintrdom, which, having been the bulwark of Europe 
against Turkey as long as Turkey was formidable, 
would have formed an equally effectual barrier against 
the incroachments of Russia. That the present 
movement may so terminate as to insure the inde- 
pendence of I'oland, and read a lesson to diplomatists 
that nations are not to be bought and sold lilce sheep, 
is a wish which justice and policy will alike prompt 

There is another class of battles, from which the 
reader will expect some to be selected for comparison 
with the great events of the Persian war; those 
memorable struggles in which a disparity of force 
which seemed to make resistance hopeless, has not 
deterred an invaded people from asserting its inde- 
pendence, nor secured the invader from total defeat. 
Among them the long series of battles by which the 
freedom of Swit/cHand was ascertained and secured 
claims a foremost place ; and we are led to take our 
examples thence, rather than from other history, by 
a rcseinblatice, ))erhaps not more than BU{>erffcial, 
between the circumstances of the Cantons and of the 
(ireek republics. I n either case it was the same class 
who fought: the Swiss, like the Grecian armies, were 
composed not of mercenary men at arms, nor vassals 
bound to follow their lord in public or in private 
quarrel; but of c'lt'izcuH Irauved to the use of arms, 
and habituated to couftvdeT mvXvV^t'j ^A.ri\KA «k t^ 
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privilegte. Among them none pleaded birth or wealth 
M excuses for not serving in the ranks, or disdained 
to fight except as the commander of others. We 
may also notice, that since the time of Charlemagne 
the infantry service had generally fallen into disrepute 
imd neglect *, and the strength of armies was esti- 
mated by their heavy-armed cavalry, the only capacity 
ia which a knight or noble would condescend to 
lerve. As the Athenians were the first Greeks who 
endured the sight of the Median dress, and the men 
who wore it, so the Swiss were the first infantry who 
dared unsupported to abide the furious charge of the 
high bom and high spirited nobility. Here the 
nature of their country was a valuable auxiliary ; and 
the brilliant successes which they wrought, partly by 
advantage of ground, but chiefly by their courage, 
•trength, and constancy, aided by a real though not 
apparent superiority in arms and discipline, led, in 
conjunction with the invention of gunpowder, to a 
Involution in war, and re-established the infantry 
service in its due superiority. 

From a number of battles almost equally worthy 
of our attention, we select two, those fought at 
Morgarten and Sempach. That of Morgarten claims 

*This observation does not apply to Britain. The English 
trcbeiy were celebrated long before this period : they however 
war* merely auxiliary, and were always supported by a strong 
body of men at arms. The strength of a Scottish army consisted 
of pikeroen, who, when formed in close order, generally circular, 
often resisted the utmost eiforts of the English cavalry. The cause 
of this deviation from the general usage was probably the poverty 
d the nation ; the nobility could not afford to maintain large 
bodies of horsemen. We may observe that though Wallace was 
a knight, he appears always to have fought on foot ; at least we 
have met with no passage, either in the Chronicles, or in Blind 
Harry, which represents him mounted. Bruce, on the other 
hand, was an adept in the arms and exercises of chivalry^awwd 
ranked, by the confession of the English, as lbelV\\T<tiV)«%xVci\^X 
in Murope, though far iakrior to Wallace in penon^ «>Vt«ti%>\v» 
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our notice as the first of the series, and as that id 
which the disproportion of the combatants is most 
fitrikinc^. We take our account from a contemporary 
chronicler, whose father was a soldier in the Austrian 
army. Tlie writer's prejudices are obvious ; still he 
is honest enough to let it appear that the Swiss had 
done all that was consistent with honour and inde- 
pendence to avoid a war. The parties were, on the 
one side, the whole power of Austria, on the 
other the three Waldstetten, or Forest Cantons (with 
which Luceni was afterwards associated as a fourth), 
Schwitz, Uri, and Underwalden. The pretended 
gpround of invasion was a quarrel between these 
mountaineers and the wealthy and powerful Abbey 
of Einsiedlcn, which solicited the Duke of Austria's 
assistance : the real ^ound is to be found in that 
prince's jealousy of the principles of liberty asserted 
by the Swiss, and recently acted on by Tell and his 
confederates. 

** In the year of our Lord 1313, a rural tribe of 
certain valleys be^^irt with hi^j^h mountains, called 
Schwitz, revolted from its allegiance, trusting in 
those mountaJTis as its firmest bulwark, and witliheld 
the tribute and service due to Duke Leopold; who 
being much arifrercd, collected an army of 20,000 
men, select soldiers, most skilful and bold in battle, 
to overcome, sj)oil, and subdue those rebel moun- 
taineers. Tlierefore these soldiers met, as of one ac- 
cord, to tame and huinhle the rustics, and, making 
very sure of the victory, and of the spoil and plunder 
of the land, they took ropes and halters to lead them 
away bound among their flocks and herds. The 
Schwit'/ers hearing all this were in much dread, and 
I'ortified the weaker j)asses into their country with 
walls and trenches, and commended themselves to 
Ood with prayers, faslVuy;, \i\\d ^processions. More- 
over, (hey gave charge lo\«LT\ows\i«*«t«»\»^<;iVa>S8& 
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taouniain paths, by which there was a way into their 
landy and there keep watch in the narrow straights. 
And all was done as had been ordered, and the whole 

Cople cried to God with much earnestness, and 
mbled their souls in fasting, men and women, and 
beflought God with one voice that their herds might 
not be given as a prey, nor their wives as a booty, 
nor their homes be made a desolation, nor their 
honour and virtue a pollution. Therefore they prayed 
the Lord with their whole heart, that he would visit 
hia people, saying, ' Lord God of heaven and earth, 
behold these men's pride, and have regard to our 
lowliness, and shew that thou desertest not those who 
trust in thee, and humblest whosoever trusteth in 
himself, and boasteth his own valour.' Then, re- 
penting of their contumacy, they sought peace through 
the mediation of the Count of Toggenburg; but 
Duke Leopold was too much angered to receive their 
submission, and would hear of nothing but treading 
them under foot, and scattering them and their goods. 
So the Schwitzers took arms, and posted themselves in 
the narrow passes, and watched there day and night.*' 

Owing to the necessity of guarding the whole 
frontier, which was threatened on three points, only 
1300 men could be collected to oppose the numerous 
and well-appointed army of Austria, of whom 600 
belonged to Schwitz, 400 to Uri, and v300 to Under- 
walden. By the advice of Rudolph Reding, an aged 
Teteran, whose judgment in such matters was consi- 
dered decisive, they posted themselves near Morgar- 
ten, where a defile, bounded on one side by Lake 
Egeri, and on the other by Mount Sattel, presented 
a favourable situation for a small body of men to 
resist the attack of a far larger force. 

*• And on the day of St. Othmar (Oct. 25) Duke 
Leopold, endeavouring to pass into thevt eowvvVi^ \^^ 
a way between a mountain and lake, iv^m^^ Yi^^'c 
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Seu, was much hindered by the height and steepness 
of the mountain. For the knights on horsebad^ 
boiling with the desire of action, and crowding into 
the front ranks, entirely prevented the infantry fipom 
ascending, seeing that there was scarce room to fix, or 
to preserve the footing. But the Schwitzers, know- 
ing from the above-named Count of Toggenburg that 
the attack would be made there, and perceiving how 
much their enemy would be hampered by the diffi- 
culty of the way, went down against them from their 
lurking-places animated and in high heart, and attack- 
ed them like a fish in a net, and slew them without 
resistance. For they wore, according to custom, ce^ 
tain iron instruments * in their shoes, with which they 
could walk easily upon moiuJains, though never so 
steep, where the enemy and i Meir horses could not so 
much as plant their feet And they carried certain 
deadly weapons, called helnbp.rts in the vulgar 
tongue, very terrible, with which they cut asunder 
the best armed men, as with a razor. That was no 
battle, but rather a slaughter of Duke Leopold's 
people, as of a flock led to sacrifice. They spared no 
one, and cared to take no prisoners, but smote all 
persons indifferently, even to the death. Such as 
were not slain by them, were drowned in the lake, 
endeavouring to escape by swimming ; some, even of 
the infantry, hearing that their best soldiers were so 
cruelly struck down by the Schwitzers, leapt into the 
lake from mere fear, choosing rather to sink under 
its depths than to fall into the hands of so dreadful a 
foe. Fifteen hundred men are said to have fallen by 
the edge of the sword, besides those who were 
drowned : and by reason of the number of knights 
who were lost there, knighthood was scarce in the 
surrounding country for a longtime, for few perished 

* The same sort of mslrumeivts are still worn, eppecially io 
traversing the glaciers, and ca]i]L«d ctoixck^oti^. 
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iftTe knigiits and other nobles, trained to arms from 
ihildhood. I myself, being then a school-boy, going 
mk with others to meet my father with no small joy, 
AW Duke Leopold returning, like one half dead 
iriih sorrow. Well might he appear downcast and 
noody, for he there lost almost all the valour and 
itrength of his army *." 

Fifty men, who had been banished from Schwitz 
in a period of civil discord, hearing of their country's 
imminent danger, came to the frontier, and requested 
permission to serve in the army. The magistrates, 
irhose uncalculating and resolute adherence to law, 
ininfluenced by expediency, has something noble in 
it, refused to sanction their appearance within the 
confines, and the exiles, equally determined in their 
patriotism, took post on an eminence beyond the 
[irontier of the canton t* In this situation they con- 
tributed materially to the success of the day. They 
commenced the attack by rolHng down rocks upon 
the Austrians as soon as they were entangled in the 
difficulties of the valley ; and their countrymen, posted 
further on upon the mountain side, seized promptly 

• Vitodurani Chronlcon. 

f CimoD, son of Miltiades, after having long conducted the 
policy of Athens, was banished owing to the jealousy of his coun* 
liymeo, it being supposed that he was unduly attached to the 
Spartan interest. Previous to the battle of Tanagra, fought in 
Bffiotia, between the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, he came to 
the camp of the latter, and requested permission to serve with 
the men of his tribe. This was refused, his enemies asserting that 
be wished to sow discord in the army, and he was ordered to quit 
the camp. Before his departure he requested Euthippus and 
others, his friends, who had shared with him the odium of being 
too well inclined to the cause of Sparta, to signalize their zeal 
and courage in the ensuing battle, and refute, by their actions, 
the stigma cast upon them. These men, to the number of an 
bandred, ranged themselves round Cimon's armour, which they 
ei'ected as their standard, and fell valiantly to a man by each 
other's side, leaving to the Athenians much legrel Okivdi te^^^cX^w^^ 
Iba^ thejr had wrongfully accused them. — Plut. dU. Cimon* 
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Oil Uie fuvoiiraljle inomeiit, and by the novel and 
iiii('\|K'(:te<l man tier oi' tlieir attack, and the vigour 
wiiti which thtry wielded their loiig^ and massive lial- 
bcrts, fiivfiiired hy tlie dinicuUieH of the ground, im- 
proved u teiii]ioi'ury dihorder into a total defeat. Tiie 
dihi uteres tird bravery of the exiles was recompeoMd I 
by rehtoralioii to tlieir civil rip^htH. 

Two otiier attacks at other ]Xiints of their frontier 
were deleaterl [iy tliehe pliant mountaineers on the 
saiiu' day, which waH ever after commemorated by 
the Foreht (.'aiitoiis as a festival, and the names of 
those who fell at Morfj^rteii were recited annually by 
the Schwit/ers in the tield of Jiutli, the venerated 
spot in wliich the overthrow of the Austrian tyramiy 
was planned. 

When the French invaded the Forest Cantons in 
J79h, Mor^arleii was the scene of a second struggle 
as brave, but less siiccessfnl. They attacked simul- 
taneously in three (piarters. ** On the nortli liide 
Aloys Reding met them (jti the same p^und where 
his ancestor, llodolph Redin^^, had defeated the 
Aiistrians iive hundred years before, and the narrow 
iield of MoiTrarten was twice drenched with the blocxl 
of psitriols and their oppressors. The women of 
SchvvJl/ were eni|doyed <iunn^ the whole iiifrht of the 
i\t>.\ i)i May in dni^^inu; cannon over rocks and pre- 
(ijiices, and carrying lascines for entrenchments; 
inuiiy lii them wtifked with >onnp; children on their 
lelL arm. Fires were burninpr on the tops of all the 
nMiiinlains. During the iirst and second of May 
tline was incessant firin;;; both at Morg^arten and 
:ib<;iil Ai'ili ; a militia composed of jieasants and shep- 
herds made head on this extended line af^ainst re- 
peaU'd allaeks of re|ru|ar troops four times their 
mniiber vviihoiit ((ivin^ way, broke them several times 
Willi the bayoijet, and remained masters of the field 
6-K'/j vviicre. The lohs oV vUii 'mwi^Vitx^^ >Mtt.H tenfold 
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ir own, but the latter was irreparable ; a few such 
tories and they were annihilated : many of the men 
I no rest for three or four days and nights, and 
rcely any food; some of the posts were only 
urd^l by women. They were offered the free ex- 
tfte of their religion, provided they adopted the 
Ivetic constitution, in which case the army was to 
we the country immediately. Many were for fight* 
* on; others, moved at the sight of their wives 
1 children, wished to treat before it came to the 
ni. The general assembly, held on the fourth, 
8 extremely agitated, and on the point of ending 
bloodshed. At last a great majority decided in 
our of the terms offered, and peace was signed on 
( fifth. The French loss was 2754 dead, exclusive 
wounded; the people of Schwitz, 431 men and 
men *." 

Aloys Reding, a worthy descendant of a race of 
Lriots, survived this battle some few years. Near 
! outlet of the Lake of Thun is a monument raised 
private regard, with the single inscription, ^^ To 
I memory of my friend, Aloys Reding,** which has 
«ii occasion to the following beautiful lines : 

Around a wild and woody hill^ 

A gravelled pathway treading, 
We readied a votive stone, that bears 

The name of Aloys Reding. 

Well judged the friend who placed it th«re 
For silence and protection ^ 
. And haply with a finer care 
Of dutiful affection. 

The sun regards it from the west 

Sinking in summer glory ; 
And while he sinks, affords a type 

Of that pathetic story. 

* Simond's Switzerland, vol. ii. chap, zzxix. 

9d3 
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And oft he Unptt the patriot Swiss 

Amid the groves to linger, 
Till ill is dim, save this bright stone, 

Touched by his golden finger*. 

The leap^ue of the three Cantons was successively 
joined by Lucern, Berne, and the rest of the Hel- 
vetic body ; not without exciting the deep ill-will and 
jealousy of Austria and all the surrounding nobles, 
of whom some claimed feudal rights over the re- 
volted districts, others dreaded lest the spirit should 
spread to their own vassals, and work, as in efiect it 
did, the destruction of their hereditary power and 
privileges. Hostilities were constantly recurring be- 
tween neighbours so ill-mated; and the battles of 
Laupen, IVfwyl, Sempach, Nsefels, Morat, and others 
of less note, bear testimony to the steadiness of pur- 
pose with which the feudal chiefs strove to crush a 
rising power diametrically opposed to their own in- 
terests and prejudices, and to the skill, courage, and 
constancy, with which the Swiss maintained a con- 
test apparently most unequal. The most remarkable 
perhaps is that of Sempach, in which another Iicopold 
of Austria advanced with no less confidence against 
the audacious burghers of the Alps, than had his 
predecessor seventy-one years before. His standard 
was followed by 167 lords spiritual and temporal, 
and a numerous and well appointed army. The 
four Forest Cantons, with Zuric, Zug, and Glaris, 
were opposed to this force. Berne, the most power- 
ful of the confederates, being herself at peace vnth 
Austria, declined to take any part in their defence. 

The Duke directed his main attack on Sempach, a 
small town, which, in anticipation of the contest, had 
revolted from him and joined the Swiss. At the 
same time a division of his army, under the Baron 
(le i^onstetten, threatened Zuric. In addition to the 
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burghers of the city, 1600 men of the Forest Cantons, 
Zug and Glaris, were collected there ; but tlie ene- 
my's plan of operations rendered it necessary to di- 
vide their force : and leaving the men of Zug and 
Znric to defend their own territory from invasion, 
the rest of the Swiss, about 1400 in number, 
marched to meet the Austrian prince. 

*' Sempach, a small town about nine miles from 
Lucem, lies at the head of a lake nearly six miles 
in length, the country round it rising into meadows, 
thence into corn-fields, and lastly into extensive 
woods which crowned the hills. The Confederates 
occupied these woods. 

" Early on the ninth of July they reconnoitred 
the enemy's army; they saw a numerous well-ap- 
pointed host, each band led on by an illustrious 
baron, an avoyer, or one of the Duke's substitutes, 
whose pride or avarice had occasioned this war. 
A large body of cavalry, consisting entirely of nobles, 
who were emulous to achieve the reduction of the 
Swiss peasants without the aid of the infantry, bore 
the most formidable aspect. Among all the chiefs 
none was more conspicuous than Duke Leopold, 
at that time five-and-thirty years of age; manly, 
high-minded, full of martial ardour, elate with former 
victories, revengeful, and eager for the combat. It 
was harvest-time ; his people reaped the corn : the 
nobles approached the walls of Sempach, and up- 
braided the citizens: one of them held up a halter, 
and said, * This is for your avoyer :' others demanded 
that breakfast should be sent out to the reapers; 
these were answered, * The Swiss are bringing it.' 
The Duke, seeing the Confederates on the eminences, 
forgot, or perhaps never knew, that cavalry attack 
with far greater advantage on an ascent than on a 
declivity ; he unadvisedly ordered the noblea^ '^ViOtiEL 
their heavy armour rendered very uivfil fet >i?lftfc «^^- 
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ItUfons of infantry, to dismount, and sent tbcir 
horACs to a distance in the rear. He formed them in 
fliich close array that the long spears of the rear 
ranks reached the front of the line, and formed a 
thorny fence tliut was deemed im[>enetrab1e. John, 
Lord of Ochsenstein, commanded this formidable 
phalanx. The vanguard, consisting of fourteen hun- 
dred foot, headed by Frederick, Count of ZoUenif 
was sent into the rear. If the Duke actually meant 
to wait for the attack, he erroneously adopted the 
plan that becomes a commander who opposes a 
small to a superior force. To this he may have been 
induced by the romantic gallantry of his nobles, who 
scorned advantages gained by stratagem, or a ma- 
nifest superiority of nmnbers, and deemed that a 
victory thus gained would leave the palm of valour 
undecided; and the bright qualities of Leopold 
fitted him much more for high feats of chivalry than 
for the command of an army. 

"John, Baron de Ifasenberg, an experienced ve- 
teran, after exauiining the position and appearance of 
the enemy, intimated to the nobles that presumptuous 
hardiuess oflen proves fatal, and recommended that 
the Harou de Ronstetten might l)e sent for without 
delay ; but they reprobated his caution : and thus 
also, when the Duke was admonished that in all en- 
gagements unforeseen accidents do happen ; that the 
province of a chief is to conduct the army, and of 
the army to defend its chief; and that the loss of a 
commander is often more ruinous than that of half 
his force, he at first answered with a smile of indif- 
ference ; but being urged with still greater solicitude 
he replied with warmth, * Shall Jjeopold look on 
from afar and see how his brave knights combat and 
die for him ? No, I will conquer here on this land 
which of right is mine, or perish with you for the 
advantage of my subjects.* 
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** The Confederates drew up on the eminence 
under cover of the wood. As long as the knights 
were mounted they thought it scarce possible to 
stand the brunt of their attack in the plain and open 
country, and deemed it safer to abide their approach 
in their present position. No sooner, however, did 
they see the nobles dismount, than suspecting a 
stratagem which they might not be able to guard 
against in the wood, they advanced towards the 
plain. Their contracted line consisted of four hun- 
dred men from Lucern, nine hundred from the other 
Forest Cantons, and about one hundred from Glaris, 
Zug, Gersau, Entlibuch, and Rotenburg. Each 
band, under its proper banner, was commanded by 
the landamman of its valley, and the Lucerners by 
their avoyer : they were armed with short weapons-; 
■ome held the halberts which their fathers had 
wielded at Morgarten ; several instead of shields had 
small boards tied round their lefl arms. According 
to ancient custom they knelt and implored a blessing 
from on high. The nobles closed their helmets; 
ihe Duke created knights ; the sun stood high ; the 
day was sultry. 

*'The Swiss, after their devotion, ran full speed, 
and with loud clamour, across the plain, seeking an 
opening where they might break the line and spread 
havoc on each side of them ; but they were opposed 
by a solid range of shields as by a wall, and by the 
numberless points of spears as by a thick fence of 
iron thorns. The men of Lucern, more exasperated 
than the rest at the unexpected impediments, made 
many fierce attempts to break the line, but all of them 
inefiectual. The knights moving with hideous rattle, 
attempted to bend their line into a crescent, meaning 
to out-flank and surround the assailants. The banner 
of Liucern was now for a time in imminent dau^er^ 
the ay oyer having been severely wouuded, «cvA ^«h^- 
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ral of the principal leaders slain. Anthony du P6rt, 
a Milanese, who had settled in the valley of Uii, 
cried out, ' Strike the poles of the spears, they are 
hollow:' this was effected^ but the broken spears 
were immediately replaced by fresh ones, and Du 
Port himself perished in the conflict. The kuighti, 
partly owing to their unskilfulness, and more to the 
unwieldiness of their armour, found it impracticable 
to form the intended crescent ; but they stood firm 
and unshaken. The Confederates, who had now 
lost sixty men, became apprehensive of a movement 
of the van-guard from the rear, and did not think 
themselves altogether secure against a surprise from 
Bonstetten. 

'* This anxious suspense was at length decided by 
one heroic deed. Arnold Struthan de Winkdried, a 
knight of Underwalden, burst suddenly from the 
ranks. ' I will open a passage,' he cried, * into the 
enemy's line. Provide for my wife and children, 
dear countrymen and confederates; honour my 
race!* He threw himself instantly on the enemy's 
pikes, grasped as many of them as he could reach, 
buried them in his bosom, and being tall and large 
of limb, bore them to the ground as he fell. His 
companions rushed over his body ; the whole army 
of confederates followed, and their close files pene- 
trated with irresistible force. The enemy, struck with 
amazement, fell one over another in endeavouring 
to avoid their shock ; and the pressure, heat, and con- 
fusion thus produced proved fatal to many knights, 
who died without a wound, stifled by the weight of 
their armour. Others of the Swiss meanwhile had 
mustered in the woods, and now hastened to rein- 
force the conquerors. 

** One of the first who fell in the Austrian army 

was Frederic, the bastard of Brandis, a bold and 

strong man, who alone ins^Vi^^ ^"& xaxsjiVv fear as 
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twenty others, and near him was killed Frietzhend, 
called the Long, who boasted that he alone would 
resist the Confederates. The servants of the nobles» 
who had been lefl with the bagg;age, seeing the for- 
tune of the day, saved themselves upon their mas* 
ters' horses. The banner of Austria dropped from 
the hands of Henri d*Escheloh. Ulrich d*Ortenburg 
fdl upon the flag of the Tyrol. Ulrich d'Aarburg 
rushed to preserve the former. He held it aloft, and 
endeavoured to restore the day, but without success. 
He fell mortally wounded ; and collected his remain- 
ing strength to exclaim, ^ Save it, Austria, save it ! * 
The Duke broke through the press, and received 
the banner firom his dying hand. It soon re-ap- 
peared above the combatants, steeped in blood, and 
borne by Lieopold himself. A crowd of gentlemen 
collected for his defence, and fell around him. At 
length he exclaimed, * Since so many lords are dead 
by my side, I also, like them, will die with honour.' 
He sprang forth from among his friends, rushed into 
the thickest of the enemy, and there met his doom : 
he fell, and while weighed down by his ponderous 
armour and stniggling in vain to raise himself, he 
was approached by a common man from Schwitz, 
who levelled a blow at him. Leopold called out, * I 
am the Duke of Austria ;' but the man either heard 
him not, believed him not, or thought that in a day 
of battle the highest rank conferred no privilege : the 
Duke received a mortal wound. Martin Malterer, 
the banneret of Friburg in Brisgau, saw the disaster : 
he stood appalled: the banner dropped from his 
hand: he threw himself upon the corpse of his 
slaughtered sovereign to preserve it from insult, and 
there met his own fate. 

*' The Austrian infantry now, looking round in 
vain for their Duke, betook themselves to Uv^VvX*. T\da^ 
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nobles ciiIUm! Imidly for their horses ; but the do* I* 
lliev «iaw rUiiiiT at a distance marked the road bf ■' 
which their raithU'*«< servants had lonsr since led thea 
aw:iy. ()]>pn"»«;i"d by their heavy armour, by hat 
thir>t, and raiii>-iie, tliev still resulved to aren^e 
their soM*rtMiru : and it' they could not preser^'e thdr 
live**, at least nut ti) fall easy victims to the resisilw 
fury of tlit'ir triiinipliant f«)os. 

" AintMii^ tilt' U'adiTs of the Confederates fell Coa- 
nuK landannnan of Uri; Siirrist, landamnian nf 
I'nderwaliii'ii al)o\e the fore*^t ; and Pelerman de 
(lUiidoldiniren, the avdvor of Lucern. Whilei the 
latter \\a'* hli-edinji" to death one of his townsmen 
appriKK-hed him to learn \\W dxing- requests: he. un- 
niiiKlfii! of all private concerns, answered, ' Tell our 
fell(»w-ciiizfn»i iK'\or to cnntinue au avover longer 
than one war in otlice ; tell them that this is the hsi 
advice of (Jundoldiiiixen, who dies contented, wishio:: 
them repeated victories, and a loni^ series of pros- 
])eroii«i years ;' thus saying:, he breathed his last. 
The banner of Ilohen/ollern was taken by a shep- 
herd of iiersan. The services of the bur«rhers of 
Bremirarten. who withdrew from the field cohered 
with the blood of slauij^litered foes, were so greatly 
prized by the Austrian princes, that they immortal- 
ized tlicir valour by a chan«^e in the colours of their 
town livery. Nicholas (nitt, avoyer of Zoffingen. fell, 
toijether with twelve of his townsmen. Resrardless of 
every concern but tliat of preventintr his banner from 
fallinir into the hands of the encmv, he tore it into 
small pieces, and was ibund amons^ the dead with 
the statf fast locked between his teeth. His succes- 
sors in ollice have ever after been made to swear 
that tliev would maintain the banner ' even as 
Nicholas Gntt had maintained it\ Six hundred and 
fifty-i>ix counts, lords, and knights, whose presence 
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nont to grace the court of Austria, were found 
_ the slain; and it became prorerbial among 
tte Confederates, * that God had on this day sat in 
jB^gment cm the wanton arrogance of the nobles '.**' 

*Fhiite. History of the Hel?etic Confederwy. We hire 
kkam fhs liberty of making a few alteratioiit in the text, to brinf 
il asmr to the grett work of MuUer, of which this pMMfe it a 
Awty b«t mtber a free transUtion. 
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Chapter VIII. 

Thrrmopyla*— Battle of St. Jsqwt, nmr » ■ » ! •■ Bfa f of MiMi k 
1565— Dentraetion of the "* Sacred Bud" ia tlie Oraak JUfilatiM" 
Roncetrallef. 

The plain of Thessaly is so entirely surnmnded by 
mountains, that only one practicable, or at least only 
one frequented road leads southward from it into 
Greece ; and even this is commanded by a difficiiH 
and dangerous pass, the celebrated llierroopylc, 
where the first stand was made by Greece ag^iiut 1 
Xerxes, and the noblest instance of Spartan heroism ! 
displayed. The ridge of (Eta, which runs in an 
unbroken line from west to east, falls precipitously 
into the sea, leaving but a narrow slip of level ground, 
which had, in old times, been fortified by the Pho- 
cians who lay immediately south of Thessaly, and 
were separated from it only by Mount (Eta, to check 
the depredations of their Thessalian neighbours. At 
this spot some hot springs burst from the mountain, 
whence the name Thermopyla;, which signifies the 
Warm-Gates, and here the pass was about fifty feet 
wide ; but to the northward it grew still narrower, 
and in one part required the assistance of masonry 
to make the road passable even for a single carriage. 
A more favourable spot for stopping an invading 
army could not have been selected, and it seems not 

* Those who have travelled from Conway to Baogor since tbe 

new road wa<} cut, will recollect a spot closely resembliog Tber- 

mopylac. The grandeur of the pass, however, is much injured bjr 

the change, and we slronoVy Tecomm«t\d <lII who are not particular 

uboat ibeir horses* knees or VYveu ovmik^OiA \.^ va^ ^^ <M.\^i«d» 
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impossible, that if the force of Greecet or even a large 
portion of it, had been stationed there, the Persian 
advance might have been effectually checked. But 
in the time that union was most required, jealousy 
and selfishness swayed the Grecian councils. Thes- 
laly was already lost, through the same fear which 
afterwards abandoned Attica to the invader, and 
now, when the fate of all Greece northward of the 
Isthmus was in the balance, the Peloponnesians were 
only anxious to fortify the approach to their own 
peninsula, and to remain near home, in case a 
debarkation should be made from the fleet. Under 
farious pretences of religion each state kept back 
the contingent which it ought to have supplied, 
aicept Arcadia, which sent a force amounting to 
89I2O men. The rest of Peloponnesus contributed 
1ms than 1,000 men, divided in the following pro- 
portions : Mycenae, then a small, but still indepen- 
dent town, sent 80 ; Phlius, 200 ; Corinth, 400 ; 
and Sparta, only 300 men, but these were powerful 
in the generous devotedness of Leonidas, their king 
and general. The whole force of Athens served in 
the fleet But though the Peloponnesians themselves 
held back, they published a manifesto, to excite the 
northern Greeks to resistance. ** These troops,** it 
is said, ** were but the forerunners of a larger body 
that might be daily expected; the sea was well 
guarded by the Athenians, iEginetans, and others ; 
and there was no ground for extravagant alarm, for 
it was no god, but a man that waged war upon 
Greece; and there was no man to whom evil did 
not at some time happen, and the greatest evils to 
the most exalted persons : it was therefore probable 
that the invader's hopes would be frustrated." The 
little town of Thespiae, to its eternal honour, sent 
700 men^; Thebes, ill affected to the cause^ b\]Lt 
* The whole force of Pl^tSdSL served on board l\\e KXVicvivaxw^^^N.- 

2 ^'^ 
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400 ; the Phociann added 1,000, and the Opuntkn 
LocrianA came with their whole force. Their num- 
ber is not mentioned by Herodotus : but Pausaniu 
c*Hti mates it ** not to have exceeded 6,000 men**' 
Thus the army consisted of about 11,200 heavy- 
armed citizens, attended perhaps by 13,000 light- 
armed soldiers, consistinfj^ chiefly of slaves, supposing 
the same proportion to have existed between the ser» t 
vices as existed ailerwards at the battle of Platos, i 
whore each Hpartun was attended by seven Helots, 
and the other Grecians, upon the average, by one 
slave a-piece. 

On the approach of the Persians the disinclination 
of the Pelo|)onnesiuim to the service was manifested 
by a ])rop()sal to retreat to the Isthmus. This ww 
wurmly oj)poscd by the Locrians and Phocians, and 
tinally negiitivcd by lieonidas, who instead despatched 
a mesHCDti^er to (Icinand reinforcements. Meanwhile 
Xorxes sent forward a scout to observe the motions 
of the (irecian army. A wall, as has been mentioned, 
stretched across the level, Ixfhind which the fi^reater 
]mrt of it waH quartered, so that he only saw an out- 
])()st of Spartans, who were ainnsinfi^ themselves with 
f^yinnaHtic exerciseK, and combing their lonp^ hair, 
uiid took no notice whatever of the intruder. On 
hearinp^ what he had seen, Xerxes marvelled; and 
thinkiufi^ it impoHsible that so insii^nificant a force 
should be resolute to conti*st the ])UKsage, he allowed 
them four days to disperse, and sent apiinst them, 
on the fifth, the Medes and (/issians, with orders to 
take them alive and brinp^ them into the royal pre- 
sence. When they had been repulsed with slaughter, 
a chosen body of Persian foot, called the Immortals, 
advanced with confidence to fulfil the commands of 
their sovereign, and were in their turn com]M*lled to 
retreat from the firm array of the (irccians; not, we 
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n«0»iM»to beUevet from ioferkmty in the' qualHks, 
oneiital 016 bodily, which oonstitute the excellence bf 
■rftitoklkt, but their nambera were nieless in so con- 
flwda-epeli Mid their short spears and ligiit de- 
-liniMve armour proved ineflfectual to penetrate the 
Itager lances and iron panoply of their opponents. 
^JSbm attack* however, though still fruitless, was re- 
-peated in every various way that their ingenuity 
.Muld devise, and the Persian monarch is said to 
. liave leapt thrice from his throne as he sat anxiously 
■viewing the progress of his troops. On the morrow 
the battle was renewed in hope of wearing out by 
&dgue and wounds the scanty force of the Grecians, 
■but still it was in vain ; and Xerxes was reduced to 
■uich perplexity, when he learnt from a Thessalian, 
JBphialtes the Malian, that another practicable road 
•ems the mountain existed. The traitor did not 
long enjoy the fruits of his perfidy, for a price xna 
aal OD his head by the Amphictyonic council, and 
lie was shun by one that had a private quarrel with 
kin. It was known to Leonidas that such a path 
ousted ; and the Phocians were appointed to guard 
it, and posted at the summit of the pass. They 
eoald not see the enemy's approach for the oaks with 
which the mountain was covered ; but, about day- 
btaak were roused by the tread of men upon the 
fidlen leaves. They flew to arms ; but, being galled 
by the Persian missiles, they retreated to one side for 
tha advantage of higher ground, and thus lefl a free 
passage to the enemy, who hasten^ to profit by their 
enror^ and left them in undisturbed possession of the 
post so injudiciously chosen. The army at Thermo- 
pyhs was already forewarned; first by the seer 
'Megistias, who from the omens foretold the approach 
fif tkath ; then by deserters from the Persian camp, 
aanoancing the march of an army across \.\v& rfff^v^L- 
Uln; and lastly Srom the watchmen BlaXVoxk&d. o\i>^% 
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hei|rhto, who bronght news that it had forced the 
pftftMipre. 

Their flank bein/^ thus turned, it became impoi 
mble for the Greeks to maintain their position ; and 
now a question ensued concerning the measures te 
be adopted ; one party recommending a retreat, while 
the other urged the duty of remaining to the last at 
their poftt. The dispute was terminated by the re- 
treat and dispersion of the majority to their sevctal 
homes, while the rest remained with Leonidas, re- 
solved to die rather than turn their backs upon the 
enemy ; or, as another story runs, which Herodotus 
is more inclined to credit, Leonidas himself dismissed 
his allies, seeing them slow in spirit to encounter 
death, retaining with him only the 300 Spartans, 
whose institutions forbade them to retreat, even when 
resistance wan hopeless. The Thespians and Thebani 
ak>ne remained: the Thebans very unwillingly ; but 
Leonidas detained them as hostages for the fidelity 
of their countrymen. The Thespians on the other 
hand insisted on remaining, saying that they would 
not go away, abandoning Leonidas and the Spar- 
tans, but rather abide and die with them. Demo- 
phihis, son of Diadromus, was their generaL Ac- 
cording to Pausanias the eighty Mycenieans also 
remained. One motive for Leonidas's devotion is to 
be found in the deep respect and attachment to na- 
tional institutions which was only common to him 
with his countrymen : but he is said to have had a 
more peculiar and personal inducement. The Del- 
phic oracle had foretold that Sparta herself, or one 
of her kings, must fall ; and this prediction in re- 
calling the fame of Codrus, must have suggested the 
possibility of rivalling him. But rather than to 
either of these feelings we would attribute it to the 
belief that his death would be more useful to Greece 
Uiaa his hie ; the only motive p^\uvg% ^Xsm^ ^noML 
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the sacrifice, of so many brave men, at the 
time when they were most needed. Greece did 
Indeed require some noble example to ronse her cdun- 
Wb to unanimity and firmness: and he who gave it 
teft-bis due reward in the admiration of the braveand 
fiittriot spirits of all nations and of all succeediuprages. 
Jit The next morning, with the rising sun, Xerxes 
offered worship to that luminary, the great object of 
Vcratan veneration, in presence of his assembled 
•my, and after a brief delay gave orders to advance 
•gainst the enemy. Hitherto the Grecians seem to 
have taken post in the narrowest part of the valley, 
Irhere, as has been mentioned, there was only room 
for one carriage to pass; but now, knowing that 
iheir fate was sealed, and anxious only to sell their 
liret dearly, they retreated to the broader part, which 
ImuI formerly been fortified, with the view of allowing 
freer access, and insuring a more abundant destruc- 
tion of their foes. And in truth the slaughter was 
eommensurate with their desperation, for in the three 
days' conflicts 20,000 Asiatics were left dead in the 
pass. We should be inclined to attribute to misin- 
ftMrmation or mistake the statement, that in the army 
of a warlike and conquering nation, like the Persians, 
the officers followed behind, furnished with scourges* 
with which they drove on their men to the attack, so 
that many were forced into the sea, and perished 
there, and still more trodden under foot in the press, 
while those who escaped were driven on the Grecian 
spears by the pressure from behind. At last these 
weapons were broken, and the combat assumed a 
closer character. Hand to hand they fought at the 
sword's point; and now Leonidas, with others of 
the noblest Spartans, fell, and by his death added 
fi«Bh ferocity to the combat. The possession of his 
body was disputed with an obstinacy which recalls 
the Homeric battles to our minds: two sons of 
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Parius were »laiu in the Rtruggle. in which the 
Grcclw-s prevailed so fur ok to ^vdix poRtu'SAioii of the 
body, uud lour tiines to drive buck the crowd of 
ciieiiiies. The scciu* wum cloned Ity the Arrival of the 
rersiuiiK led by Kphiultes in the reur. The Thebans, 
who hud hitherto co-opemted with their countrymen, 
now Hopumted theniKelves, and made HuhniiMiiun, 
protcRtinji:, aa indeed waH true, that they had been 
amonji^ the tirst to {(ivc earth and water, and were 
prcHcnt at Therniopyln* through compulnioii *. Tlie 
jUiccdaunonianH and ThespianH retiretl to a hillocki 
where they continued the battle with their dwordii 
and, when these were broken, with their hands and 
lecth, until they were slain to a man. 

Such \H the account of this celebrated conflict pulh 
lished by llcrodotns lesH than thirty yeurH afler, at 
a time when many of the Thebans and of the 
Greeks who served in the iVrsian army niuHt have 
been alive to correct any erron(M>us statements. But 
later historians, and amoufif tliein Dimlorna and 
LMutarch ^ive a very dillerent version; that, when 
news first arrived that a Persian Ibrce was on its 
march across the mountain, Leonidas led his men to 
a ni^;lit attack, in which they ])enctrute«i to the royal 
pavilion, and, waiideriiif^ alnuit the camp in a vain 
attempt to discover the fnt^itive kinpf, were nt luii 
dispcrfftul and cut to ])ieces. JUit it seems hanllj 
probable that the 8])artan kin^, who Inid |i;arrisonefl 
the mountain pass in expectation that it wcmld Iw at- 
tempted, should have devoted his soldiers to inevit- 

* Plutarch, himnrlf n Mtrnlinii, \s liiqhly inili^^nnnt At i\\\% Rtate- 
mc'tit, and bUo at Iho roriiiiT, tlmt the 'rtiflMiiH wprA ilntainfd ti 
bo4tii(;f*«4. It iiiuHt l)i< owriiMl that ilirrc in Hoiiiethin;( wanliii|f in 
rx|)l.iii:iti()ii, siiicr it is not clear how thry utuld liavo bneii made 
to fiKht, if diKiiicliiiocI ; hut it xriMiis i>(|iially rliMr that they were 
V(>ry (Uilinicnt in that ardour which animated tlio SpartaiiH and 
The^pianSf and thcrcfure coLnQot b« iiu^)\iua«il to htvo remaioed 
quite Foiuiitarily. 
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aUe daith, until he knew that his precautions had 
fidled : and even without this corroboration the so- 
)ierior credit due to a contemporary would determine 
oar adherence to the story of Herodotus. 

• Several saying:s, which have gained notoriety, are 
ascribed to Leonidas upon Plutarch's authority. To 
Xerxes, who sent to bid him lay down his arms, he 
replied, ** Come and take them.'' He admonished his 
soldiers, before their final battle, to dine as became 
men who were to sup with the dead. To one who 
said that the multitude of the Persian arrows would 
darken the sun, he answered, '* Is it not an advan- 
tage for us to fight in the shade*?" 

The body of Leonidas was beheaded and exposed 
on a cross by order of Xerxes : an act at variance 
with the usual generosity of the Persians, who were 
noted for the respect which they paid to bravery in 
an enemy. The Greeks were buried where they 
bad fallen, the Spartans and Thespians apart from 
the rest, and a sepulchral barrow heaped over their 
remains, upon which the statue of a lion was subse- 
quently placed in honour of Leonidas. Pillars were 
afterwards erected by the council of Amphictyons, with 
inscriptions to distinguish the resting-places of the 
slain. A tumulus still remains in the detile of Ther- 
mopylfle, topped by the ruins of a massive basement, 
which is supposed by Dr. Clarke to be the monu- 
ment above described, and to marie the very spot 
where this lofly sacrifice was completed. The fol- 
lowing epitaph was engraved on the pillar erected in 
honour of those who fell before the departure of the 
allies ; ^^ Here four thousand Peloponnesians fought 
with three million of Persians." The tomb of the 

* This speech is given by Herodotus to another Spartan, 
DieneceSi whom he mentions as famous for his smart »ayings. 
The second is spurious, if we reject PluUrcW«»s&«i\!\oti>XMX >^« 
baitJtf w*s fought by oightf 
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Spartans was distinfpiished by these lines i-^*^ Stnn 
^er, bear word to the Lacedaemonians that we lit 
here in obedience to their institutions*." A pillar 
was also erected by the celebrated poet Simonides ia 
commemoration of his friend, the seer Megistias, who 
heintr an Acarnaniaii, and therefore free to depart 
with the otlier Grecians, sent away his only son, but 
remained himself to perish with Leonidas. Ht 
phiced on it this inscription : — 

Thif tomb recordi MegUtias' honoured niniey 
Who boldly fighting in the ranks of fame, 

Fell by the Peniani near Sperchiui* tide. 
Both past and future well the prophet knew, 
And yet, though death was open to his view, 

He chose to perish at his general's side. 

At the time of the battle two Spartans, Aristodenntt 
and Eiirytus, were absent upon leave, beings nearly 
blind from ophthalmia. Eurytus, on hearings that 
the PcrsianH had turned the pass, called immediately 
for his armour, and p^uidcd by a Helot, found his 
way to the battle in time to perish there. Aristo- 
demuR considered hi.s illness a fair excuse to remain 
away from it ; and this would have passed current at 
Sparta, the historian thinks, but for the contrast 
afforded by the conduct of Eurytus. As it was, 
the Spartans were greatly incensed: on his return 

* Tile epitaph is simple, and therefore in good taste ; but we 
are bound to expow the braggart spirit which takes no notice of 
the ThcHpianK and Iberians, who joined the Peloponnesiani, not 
with a paltry quota, but with their whole force. We may alio 
Cfh^oTva that national vanity hax been further tampering with the 
numbers. Herodotus reckons Xerxes* land force to consist if 

' 2,100,000 men, and addn r)41,610 for the fleet, making a total of 
2/111,010 combalantif. The camp followers of various sorts he 
suppoHOH may have amounted to an equal number. Incredible 
as it appears, his account is ko particular that it has evideollj 
harn founded upon numerical data nf Mome sort : ii is hardly poi« 

hJhh to ciitiinattt the amounl ol exa.^^<tt«.\JkotL %.tA\sivuNa>mBkMdL 
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he fband himself a marked and dishonoured man, 
with whom none would converse, to whom none 
would giye, and from whom none would receive 
fire : a common method among the ancients of tes- 
tifying abhorrence and renouncing intercourse ; and 
he was usually called Aristodemus the trembler. He 
afterwards obliterated his disgrace at the battle of 
Platiea, where he was killed, afler having merited the 
first prize of valour: but his behaviour then was 
considered sufficient only to restore his character, not 
to entitle him to the honours paid to others, the most 
distinguished of the slain. Another Spartan, Pantites, 
who had been despatched into Thessaly as a messenger, 
it was supposed might have hastened his return so as 
to have been present, and was also dishonoured. On 
his return to Sparta he hanged himself in despair. 

The magnitude of the interest at stake, and the 
brilliant talents employed in celebrating the events of 
the Persian war, have conspired to confer extraor^ 
dinary celebrity upon the self-devotion of Leonidas 
and his comrades. To the great merit of it we fully 
mibscribe : its disinterestedness cannot be questioned, 
its wisdom and utility are justified by the panic fear 
of Persia still prevalent in Greece, which required to 
be dispelled by some lofly and spirit-stirring act of pa- 
triotism : but having paid our tribute of admiration to 
these brave men, and to the steady valour and patient 
endurance of the Athenians, we have, as will appear 
more fully in the next chapter, little commendation 
to bestow on the rest of Greece. The division of 
the country into small independent states, conducive 
perhaps to its glory, as tending to produce that 
extraordinary activity of mind, that multitude of dis- 
tinguished names which adorn its history, was too 
dearly purchased by the spirit of rivalry and narrow- 
minded patriotism which it generated \ \{ iVwiV. iesXvcv^ 
deaeires to be called patriotism which Yoo!^ xEkfex^ 
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to tiu' aircfrandiM'mont of a sina:lo city at the expense 
nt'iu'iirlii^Hirs who shoiiM he fiulcared to her hv the 
tioN nt' ItliMui, and liy coiiimiiiiity ot* langunsce, in- 
toresis, ;iiui ass()ciLitioii*<:. One instance oi this jea- 
ImisN and di^iiminn has already iKTurreci in the tardv 
and inttI'LH'iiial a>si.sian(.'e sent by PeUiponnesus to 
tht' norttuMii Matt'**. 

Tiu> hisinrv of Switzerland is« on t!ie other haml, 
adxantaiji'oiisU di^itiniruished bv the readiness which 
tho dilli'rchi nuMuluTs ot' the Helvetic JLeafi^ue have 
shi'wn to suivoiir t-arh other, even where niin seemed 
to bo the t'onMunu'iice of interference. Before the 
adnussion of Hrnie inl(» the Confederacy, that city, 
bciiiii* inenact'd l)v a powerful arniv oi' nobles intent 
upini its di'stnuticni, sent a messenp^»r to the cantons 
of Sc'hwit/. I'ri, and I'nderwahlen, called the Wald- 
steiteii, or Toresi Cantons, to represent the immi- 
nence of their dan>xer and to implore snccour. The 
people answered, '' True friends appear in the time 
of need : ijo, tell your eitizens we will prove it to 
them.** A bodv of nine hundred men imniediatelv 
marched to the help of the Bernese, with whose 
assistance the celebrated battle of Laupen was fou£i^ht 
and ijained aii'ainst immensely superior forces. Nor 
did Heme prove uuij^rateful for this timely aid. At 
a later ]>eriod, the Forest Cantons beinjv at w ar with 
Zurie, whiih had been detached bv Austria from the 
interests t)f the confederacy, and beinaf threatened by 
the whole power of .\u>tria itself, sent messengers to 
represent their si(iiatit)n to the Bernese, who had 
alwa\s been aver>e to the contest, and declined en- 
pipu": in it. ** Dear trusty Confederates," they said, 
** remember the day of Laupen, when your ancestors 
Ihmui;- threatened with utter ruin by the nobles, sent 
to us, to demand our aid. We were not at that time 
allied to you, and yet, what did we say, ' Need, we 
said, is the test of friendship.' You have heard of 
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the tears of joy that were shed when our banners' 
were seen approaching to your walls, you knew what 
Erlach said after the victory, * This day shall be an 
everlasting pledge of our union.' From that day we' 
have been allies. Men of Berne, sons of the con- 
querors of Laupen, we are now involved in great 
difficulties ; the power of Austria, to which Zuric 
has basely surrendered, bears hard upon us ; numbers 
of ours have perished within these few days, and our 
enemies expect great reinforcements from distant 
parts. We may be overpowered. Dear trusty Con- 
federates, Need is the test of friendship *." The name 
and recollection of Laupen had power to overrule 
the suggestions of prudence ; the required succours 
were sent, and the Swiss were victorious. 

Two of the many gallant struggles made by the 
Swiss in defence of their liberty have already beeii 
described. A third, the battle of St Jaques, near 
Basle, has been called the Swiss Thermopylae ; and 
the name is justified, not by the circumstances of the 
battle, but by the indomitable courage and unifoml 
fate of the conquered. The Dauphin of France, after- 
wards Louis XI., at the head of a large army of 
the mercenary troops called Armagnacs, from the 
Counts D'Armagnac, two of their chiefs, advanced 
against Basle for the purpose of breaking up th^ 
council of the church then sitting there in defiance o^ 
the Pope, and to assist Frederic of Austria, the Em- 
peror of Germany, in recovering the possessions in 
Switzerland which his ancestors had lost. His force' 
consisted of 8,000 English and 14,000 French, and' 
was still further increased by the vassals of Austria.'.' 
Sixteen hundred men were detached by the Swiss . 
with orders to throw themselves into Basle at all . 
hazards. Two of the members of the council, rer 
turning from the city, met them on the eve before 
* Planta, Helv.Confed. book ii. cap. '2. 

2 F 
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till* \niU\v, 1111(1 inroriiMMl ilictii of'tlit* Mrt'iifcili (ifilM 
I'iM'iiiy mill llic (lininilty uf mirliint; JSunIi:, lliry 
rcplirii, " If l)iiiiK;N iiiiiht iktiIh no litiptK'H Ui'mfimmt 
II mi wv I'll II I Hit iiriMili liy (uriT UiniUK^i ^lut wiid ob- 
htiirli'H, wi* will ('oiiHif;'ii our huiilN to CjcmI, mul uur 
lioiiicii 1(1 tlic Anim((iiiirr(." 'I'licy U(lviiri(;i«(l, uimI i\vi 
Miiiii* (!V4'iiin|r roiitril :i fttr\m oi liorM* MlOO utroiiK. 
** I'iiirly tlic next iiioi'iiiii«; tlii*y iirrivrd iiciir a liridf(« 
over the HirN ; tiiid iiict ciiimhiinrN f'rorii Hnnlci nd- 
liiotiihJiiii(( lliciii not Id iiUciiipL Uic |iiihMi|^f* of tlw 
riviT, the iimiii nriny oi the l)itii)iliiii lriii|( \H9nietim 
ith (i|i)Hihilc liiiiikH, Tiicy iiii^lit now Iiuv4' ri'lri*tttr<i 
with iioiioiir ; Imt, iliihliiMi wiili tlic NiK.'rc*NN(fN of'ilie 
|ir('('c(iiii|^ (liiy, hii(i not doiilitiiiij;; thiit, iim tlic*v were 
now within ii mile oi' Minth*, the lMirt(h«*rN would nmlds 
It iii'iitKjiiiihlc (iivi'riti(Hi ill ihcii' iiivoiir, tli«*y ri'Mdvcd 
lo iiiToinplifih the )iiir)iohi' ihr which they hud iNfrti 
hiMit, fir to |>fii:ii ill thi' iitti'iiipt. 'rii(*y ciiriir to tlie 
hiidf/,1'; hill louiid it iio i:ti'(tn(j;Iy ili'ifiuh'd, Ihui lliR 
iriniiifj;; it wtin ihTnicd wholly iiii|)iii(!ti('uhl4f. 'Jliry 
iKiwtliri'W llifiiioi'lvc;) into the toricnt, rroMM'd itwiili 
till* iitiiio.tt r-.pfrd, I'lir-.hf'd ii|i tiif oppotiitd l/tiiiU in tiie 
iiirr oi ti ntitiH'MHii'. nililli'iy, :oiil lic^riiii u dn^udiul 
i-.l:itu/liliT, iiiowiiif^ down wliolr ruiikit ol llit* riicrtiy 
with ihi'ir nuir-.i-.ivc hidlji'it;^ not, Iiowcvit, wiliiotilKri^ul 
hi-".!-. Oil llinr own |i:irt. 'I'lu'ir ioimi iinircJu'H, t|i4'ir 
|iti'vioiiri (-oiifli(-lM, iintl llirir |Mi*hi'iil iirdnoiih (.'Oiitrht, 
h:ifl now r.o loliiliy rxhtitK^h-d llii-in, and tln'ir iiUinU'rM 
w<-i(- Ml (M<-:illy ii-(inrcd, lliiil in ho|)i'i} cd MiilUf r«'- 
t:\t\U' tli<'y Iniiiid oil' lo till- iif.dil» nnd t(;olt h||4*lti!r ill 
llii' f'hiirt liy:itd nnd on hind |irlon(^in|i; to thir hoKpitul 
n| SI. Jiicoli, liolli Mitioiindi'd hy lii(j;h wmIIm, Tlir 
|jiii(',lif|ti oi Itnr-.lr wcir lit lliii} Ciilicsd IllOllM'nt orfr- 
|i:inii// lo tend otil :i i!<'l:i(-)iiiii-iit ; imt liii* Dniipinn, 
who r>.|ii'rlrfl liif ;itli-tn|il, ii:ifl |ioi^l«-d cif^^IlL llioiiMJiuJ 
/i/rjj on iiii I'iniiicncr ii<-iir tiu* (/iili* ; who, hud tli4: 
f/:itiitit)ii vi'iitiiivd i\w. MvW^, V4im\v\ W\v. M,vv\.vAV Uicir 
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refaneat, and exposed them to inevitable destruction. 
The cannon of the French meanwhile had not only 
dirown down the walls round the hospital, but also 
wt fire to the building ; and the Confederates, in the 
ikiidst of flames and ruins, found themselves at the 
Bame time exposed to the attacks of accumulated 
nombers, yrithout any defence but their firmness and 
valour. They still mitrht have retreated without any 
disparagement to their honour; but afler a short 
coosultation, they resolved to devote themselves for 
the good of their country, and fall together. The 
heroic deeds that were achieved in this memorable 
conflict, the number of fierce assaults this devoted 
band sustained and repelled, how each warrior fell 
successively on the identical spot he had first oc- 
cupied, are facts imperfectly related, but may be well 
inferred from the general circumstances of the action. 
They fought ten hours without intermission ; till at 
length, exhausted but not conquered, they all (twelve 
only excepted) lay lifeless on the field of action. 
Each had four or Ave enemies around him, whom he 
had despatched before his fall. Burcard Monk, the 
fiuthless guide of the invaders, riding in the evening 
over the field of slaughter, exclaimed triumphantly, 
• This is indeed a bath of roses !' An expiring Swiss 
heard him, raised himself on his knees, snatched a 
large stone, and hurled it at the head of the vaunting 
traitor, who died three days after of the contusion. 
The twelve who, when no hopes remained, retired 
iirom the carnage, with difficulty escaped the hands 
of Uie executioner, to which the law of Sempach 
doomed all who turned away from an enemy. 

" The Dauphin concealed the number of his slain, 
by causing them to be immediately committed to the 
flames ; but six hundred dead horses found on the 
field sufficiently evinced the magnitude oi Vv\^ \o^'a, 
Fearfyl of such smother victory, he drew oVY \\\s lot^^'Si 

2¥ ^ 
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into Alsace, committed depredations on both sides 
of the Rhine, and gave the Emperor ample reason to 
repent of having called in such auxiliaries. After his 
retreat, the burghers of Basle gathered the bodies of 
the Confederates, and with solemn obsequies buried 
them in the churchyard of St. Jacob*." Six thou- 
sand French are reported to have fallen, ^neas 
Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., was present at the 
council of Basle, and gives a lively description of the 
battle in one of his letters. ** Here was fought a 
stem and piteous battle. The Swiss tore the bloody 
arrows from their bodies ; those even who had a 
hand lopped off rushed on the enemy and took a life 
in exchange for their own. Four Armagnacs at- 
tacked one Switzer, and felled him, when a comrade 
rushed upon them, grasping his battle-axe, and slew 
two ; the others fled. He carried off the yet breathing^ 
body to his comrades. Behind the Swiss there was 
a walled orchard, which they thought would protect 
them, so that they would only have to fight to the 
front. B ut the Germans and Armagnacs undermined 
the wall, which was the chief cause of the destruction 
of the Swiss. They fought in front and to the rear, 
man to man, sword to sword. The Swiss, like lions, 
forced their way unconquered through the army, 
slaying and overturning all, as men who know that 
they fight with no hope of victory, but to avenge 
their death: the battle lasted from the dawn till 
evening. At length the Swiss fell amidst the mighty 
host of the enemy, not conquered, but rather weary 
with conquering. A mournful and most bloody victory 
was it to the Armagnacs, and the field remained in 
their possession, from their superiority, not in bravery, 
but in numbers." 

The law of Sempach, which is mentioned above, 
/iirnishes a good specimen of the simplicity and 
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iresolution of the Swiss character. Modem treaties 
of Alliance are hardly so brief, so emphatic, or so 
well observed. 

" We, the eif^ht Helvetic Cantons, aiid the city 
knd district of Soleiire, as^ree to preserve i>oace and 
tiiianiniity amonprst ourselves, and to u{)hold each 
other, so that every individual may enjoy perfect 
■ecurity in his house, and be no ways molested either 
in his person or property. All traders shall he pro- 
tected in their persons and merchandize. No one 
ihall wantonly p^ivc cause for dissension, or he ac- 
cessory in fomentinp^ animosities ; but when a war 
cannot be avoided, and our banners advance a^^ainst 
an enemy, each of us will, at\er the example of our 
forefathers in their many perils, firmly unite, and 
march out together to redress our wronirs. Whoever 
deviates from his duty, or otherwise transp^resses the 
laws, and is convicted thereof by two credible wit- 
nesses before the tribunal to which he is amenable, 
shall be sentenced to perscmal or pecuniary correction. 
Should any one in battle, or at an attack, be wounded 
so as to be disabled from service, he shall neverthe- 
less retain his station, and contiime then* amidst his 
companions, until the conflict is terminated, and 
danger is at an end. On no account must the tield 
of battle be deserted : and (as an enemy has otU'U 
rallied amon^^ the pillagers ; and lately, at Semjiaeli, 
the foe would have sustained greater loss had not our 
men been too eager at\er booty) no one shall betake 
himself to spoil imtil permit tid by the connnander. 
All the plunder taken shall be delivered to the com- 
mander, who shall make an eipial distribution of it 
according to the number of men from each canton. 
Since Almighty God has declared churches to be his 
habitation, and has been pleased to eliect the svlW'a- 
tion €if mankind by means of a woman, \\. vs v>\\t \n*^ 
and positive decree that none of us shixUWu'AVL o^i^w, 

2y^ 
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pillage, or burn, any church or chapel, or any way 
insult or molest a wqman : this law shall suffer no 
exception, unless when enemies or their property are 
secreted in sanctuaries, or when women by their 
clamours impede the progress of our force. This we 
ordain, accept, and confirm by oath, at a general diet 
held at Zuric, on the 10th of July, in the year of our 
Lord 1393." 

Vertot, in his history of the Knights of Malta, re- 
lates a striking anecdote of similar courage and de¥0- 
tion. '* When the Turks besieged that island in 1565, 
John de la Yalette being then Grand Master, they first 
attacked the castle of St Elmo, an out-post too small 
and too distant from the main works to hold out long 
against their continual assaults. The knights who were 
quartered there made a gallant resistance, but their 
cannon being dismounted, their defences breached, 
and their numbers thinned, they sent a deputation 
to the Grand Master to represent the deplorable 
condition of the place, that it was no longer tenable, 
and that sending over reinforcements to them was 
worse than useless, because it insensibly consumed the 
troops necessary for the defence of the island. Most 
of the Grand Crosses, who composed the council of 
the order, coincided with these views, but the Grand 
Master was of a contrary opinion. He agreed, in- 
deed, that the first was not tenable, and owned that 
he could not but lament the fate of the knights who, 
in so dangerous a post, were exposed to daily death ; 
but he insisted that there are some circumstances in 
which it is necessary to hazard some of the limbs to 
save the body. The Viceroy of Sicily, to whom they 
looked for relief, had declared, that if that fort were 
lost he would not attempt to save the island. The 
whole safety of Malta, therefore, depended on the 
length of the siege, and it was absolutely necessary 
to protrsLCt it as long aa pos^i^\e« 11\^fc ^Q>MkS2\^»ss«. 
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over to his opinion, and with their concurrence he 
impressed on the garrison that the preservation or 
loss of the island, and, perhaps, of the order itself 
depended on the time that they should hold out the 

ece, and bade them call to mind the vows they 
1 made at their profession, and that they were 
obliged to sacrifice their lives for the defence of the 
order. Finally, he would not fail to send such rein« 
fbrcements as the smallness of the fort would admit 
of, and, if necessary, would throw himself into the 
place, and there die with them." 

Afler a series of bloody assaults, from the 24th of 
May to the 21st of June, the garrison were reduced to 
extremity. They sent a swimmer across the port to 
the Grand Master to request succour, and five large 
boats were soon fitted out and filled with knights. 
But the shore was now lined with Turkish artillery, 
and they were unabled to effect a landing. ^^ The 
besieged in the fort being now out of all hopes of 
succour, thought of nothing but ending their lives 
like g^od Christians and true religious* For which 
purpose they were all night long preparing them- 
aelves for it, by receiving the sacraments of the 
church: when this was over, and that nothing re- 
mained but the giving up their souls to God, they 
embraced one another with tendeniess, and retired to 
their several posts in order to die with their weapons 
in their hands, and expire in the bed of honour. Such 
as were not able to walk by reason of their wounds 
had themselves carried in chairs to the side of the 
breach, where, armed with swords, which they held 
with both their hands, they waited with a heroic reso- 
lution till such time as their enemies, towards whom 
they were not able to advance, should come and attack 
them in their posts. 

"The next day, the 23d of June, the TutV^, ^X^^V 
break, came on to the assault with greal sYvoxiVa, «& \\ 
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similar in the best days of their ancestors, and I was 
on the spot while the event was yet recent, and their 
bodies, if I may so say, scarce cold in the clay that 
covered them. No one has hitherto dared to erect a 
tomb to desis:nate the spot where they lie, but they 
live imperishably in the memory of their country, 
and when England and her allies shall replace it in 
its due rank among the nations of Christian Europe, 
a monument on the field of Drageschan will not be 
forgotten *." 

The battle of Roncesvalles occupies the same 
prominent station in romance that Thermopylse does 
in history. There are few who have not heard in 
childhood, how the twelve peers of Charlemagne, 
unequalled in arms, were surrounded by the Saracens 
in that fatal valley, and slain with their followers to 
a man, after performing prodigies of valour; for 
who have read the tale without hating the traitor 
Ganellon, the Ephialtes of the Christian army. 
The fact is simply this ; Charlemagne's rear-guard, 
as he returned from an invasion of Spain, was 
surrounded and cut off with its commander, his 
nephew Roland or Orlando, (the rest of the Paladins 
are chiefly fabulous,) not by the Saracens, but 
by the Pyrenean mountaineers. The mighty super- 
structure of falsehood which has been raised on 
this foundation owes its existence chiefly to the pre- 
tended Chronicle of Turpin, Archbishop of Rheims, 
contemporary with Charlemagne ; a work whose 
real author has not been ascertained, but which was 
not written before the eleventh centurv. Its mon- 
strous fictions were pronounced authentic by Pope 
Calixtus II. A. D. 1122, and have been carefully 
embodied in the Chronicles of the monks of St. Denys, 
the most voluminous compilers of their age. So 

* Walsh; Journey oveT\.\T\d ivonv Coxi^Utitlnoplei p. 222. 
Hist, des Evenements de U Qt«c«) i^OiX V^« ^^sSwcmX. 
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they had a mind to kill. The gpreater part of them 
peivhed by the enemies* fire ; the bailiff of Negro- 
poDt, together with most of the knights and soldiers 
that were lefl, being overwhelmed with numbers, 
died upon the breach, and this terrible assault was 
discontinued only for lack of combatants, not ending 
but with the death of the last knight V 

The struggle recently concluded in Greece has 
been well calculated to awaken the sleeping energies 
of her people. It is, however, too recent, and the 
present generation has suffered too severely from the 
misrule and ignorance under which it was nurtured, 
for us either to judge severely their past faults and 
mistakes, or to augur over boldly concerning their 
future policy and conduct That much of selfish- 
ness, cabal, and perfidy occurred in the late war, and 
materially retarded the expulsion of the Turks is cer- 
tain, but no one can now assert that Hellenic cou- 
rage is extinct, and, for Hellenic virtue, we hope to 
see it much more prominent in the national character 
than it ever yet has been. The Greeks have long 
been considered a degraded race ; the more civilized, 
and especially the trading part of them, proverbially 
mean and dishonest, the mountaineers possessed of 
the few and capricious virtues, together with the 
many vices of barbarians. The time for these gene- 
ral charges is now at an end. From henceforth 
Greece, we trust, will again rank among the indepen- 
dent nations of Europe : it depends on herself whe- 
ther she will merit the affection and sympathy which 
the recollection of her former splendour and long- 
suffering inspires. Nor do we hesitate to believe 
that she will do so, and to appeal in proof of this to 
the number of her sons who for years have frequented 
happier parts of Europe for the sake of a more en- 
lightened and extended education than they could, 

♦ Vertot, 
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oMnfi nl home. Tbnw whn wnrtcd tbrir < 
AiKT fnin a bontUff* of •urh nndtnt due, « 
manli ttiiniMl with tiu «tM« wtikb thai 1 
«n||ti»trrf*l : Imt m ihi; advontagw* which tbvii 
|[T-n<-nt)'>a \m* \toitrmvi hrmta* toon gMtml, I 
■» (hiT 4ikTrri) tn the pince uid infhimee of tl 
lallirr>, who can doubt hut that Ihr gavttrtattw 
Irani to iiTrfrT the iniirra) cnod to tbrlr a-wti bkctiow, I 
ROd rornipt and prmriiw* Interm*, and the pn^fik 
to NppTTcialf (ho hl«uln^ nl' luifTTUil order, to (am I 
Irtic judgmrDU of ttie nationol wrllarr, uid tn cnnpd { 
■Uentkin to i( ? 

Oil the breaking nut iif the rrvolulion the Uudentt 
diiprrerd amnni: the b^tinipnui univenitic* 
•mors ihc first in oflwllioniiaKTHa-i MiUirni in *u^ 
jMiH iif it Arnifd to Itip KunipsBn mannrr. iWj 
enni<1ril llitm-tetvpit in a eam% cnited ir/Kii Xax"** '*< 
taerrA bund, u title MtVea 1mm the IwVef period nf 
l^elnn iplenilour uodi^t Epaminnnihis, otw) mmtinal 
M ihr motld nf their stiuidanl* fluwtrot f/ ii,fMf» 
denth nr rrrednm, und ilir^ mwrijKioii of the SpnMi 
shield, i '«»■ ^ »'■" T"!-". tlih. iir upoa thin, Tta 
grnilrr purt hud never felt hards^lUp, nnr h»nilledl 
inililnry weapon bcfonr. yet Uiey eudurrd (nli|rai 
priiutiun, mid diNciptine with subuilsmdii mid TurU- 
lutle. Belting an eintaple u> the i*si whieh wa» haiDj' 
followed. There wen.- ubucit rnKl men o\' iliis euqn 
wiUi Alexander Ypsdante In hi» Iwl cainpai{ni in 
Holilavia. tni whivn he jiuiiy placed lii« chief r>- 
Ifauice, and thdr hravery nud unAwiunut! GUe it 

■ In uuLtnC Givcce ihc ihitid Kmi] a a blsr, lu ia^nq 
honiR iliH Gorpu iif Ibr liaXa ot 

iridlj cuBuldiircd illngrKctful. 



inicilpliiMit na tintk UiBiUnli, mrtiiiilvlv U 
llan wu lilenllv rollD*«<I. for lbs bu-1^ ut Ui 
who illiul il»1iintliiig it, *u wnppid in il u a ibrvail, *■! u 



, ind burled in iC—M'uUk', 
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^Imtrthy to be placed by the side of the &tory of 

>3R^rmopyl8B. 

In June, 1821, a severe action took place at Ter- 

ft gqwitz, in which the Greeks were worsted, and the 

, Mcred Band much cut up, not without severe loss on 
1^ part of the enemy. On the 1 9th the battle was 
lewed at Tergoressi. Ypsilante charged at the 
id of the sacred band with an impetuosity which 
»ke the foremost ranks of the Turks. But at the 
moment when victory seemed to be declaring in their 
fitvour, Constantirie Douca, an officer of the Greek 
cavalry, not content with deserting his country in her 
n^d, charged treacherously upon his countrymen. 
Being thus unexpectedly supported, the Turks ral- 
lied, and Ypsilante, almost surrounded, with diffi- 
culty drew otf his troops. The same night he com- 
menced his retreat towards Rimnik, closely pursued, 
and a third action took place at break of day, at a 
place called Drageschan, in which another traitor, 
named Caravia, who commanded the remainder of the 
cavalry, deserted with them, and the infantry who 
remained were cut to pieces. The sacred band made 
a gallant defence : the Mussulman infantry thrice 
charged them, and were thrice repulsed, but the 
cavalry swept around them, unable to break their 
ranks, and brought them down by repeated pistol 
shots. There escaped but about a score, who, with 
their general, forced a passage through the enemy. 

" I cannot describe to you the feelings of respect 
and regret with which I walked over the ground that 
covered the remains of these young heroes. I had 
not long before visited the field of Marathon, and the 
recollections of it, and of Dr. Johnson's effusion, 
were fresh in my mind ; but the impressions of both 
were cold and feeble compared with those of Dra- 
geschan. Here was an act of courage and self-de- 
votion among modern Greeks, that rivi^lle^ anything 



Ml aitToitckt rAmxtLiu, 

timnar In the bc*t days of tfarir ttncestnn, ud I "* I 
on ibt apoC while the evi-nt waa jvi nixiil. utrl M 1 
lK1dic^«, if [ may i' •a*i wci* laald iit the chv (tol I 
coimtoI ihtin. No one has hiifwrto timrd lo eirrt t 
Inmh to ilMicniile tbt iipcii where they Up, but tttj 
\»te Imjirrifhiibly iu the memory vf their idudb 
and whni Eil^uDd ninl her Mira shall rT|t1ac« it 
(li rliie rniik nminiK Ihc tiatiiiit* orc'hri-itl&n Ei»«[tf 
« munumi^nt mi the ti«M uf Oni(;iMctuin wli) aatit 
ror|;<itii;n "." 

'The buttle of Roiice«vo1lM occupies the mi 
priMntnt-m •iIhUod in roRiance ifint Titer mojiyUe i> 
in hiiilary. There arv fvui who huve not heard \i 
ch'MhooA, how the twelve pe«r4 of C'hHrlems^t 
uiiettiiulled ill arms, nere surmundrH by tliu Sanurm 
in ihat l»tMl vnlley, and (-lain wUh their loilowers to I 
« mnn, after Mrronniiijir prodigies of tuIoiic; ftw | 
who hove read the tale withoiit hating ihc trafUff 
(lanrllon, the Ephiallc^ of the Christian army. 
The fact is dimply ihiH; Chnrlemagiie's rear^um, 
ai he returned I'rom nn invnKioi) of Spaiu, wni 
Riirroiiuded and oil nlF tvlth ita commander, hi* 
nephew Rnlnnd or Orlando, (the test of the r^aiKiw 
are Pliiefiy fubidoits,) not by the SarsceoA. hot 
hy the I'jrcneon inounlAineers. The mighty wptf 
Blruttiirc uf tiilaehnod which i>ns been rai%ed on 
thi« lottndntion own its existence chiefly to the pre- 
tended Chmnicic of Tiirpin, Archbishop of tthrini«, 
contemponiry with Charlemug'ne ; a work whi>s« 
real atilhor has not been ascerlaineil. but which wo^ 
not written before the eleventli century. ItH mon- 
siTuua liL-tiuns were pronounced &iilhentic by Pnpe 
Calixtus 11. A. D. 112^. and have been «nr«ful)y 
embodied in the Chroniclea of the monks ofSt. Denys, 
the most voluminous compilers of tlieir ugt. So 

■ WiUh; Journey overland fram CuntlintiaopUf p-^^^H 
Hilt, du Eveaomcati ds li Qrece, par U. Hatttotl. ^^^H 
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ih fox the way in which history is manufactured* 

!^ Vk has been freely translated by Caxton, and enlarged 

^Hpilh incidents from other sources, in a book entitled 

^ijf The Hystory and Lyf of the Most Noble Crysten 

.06 Charles the Grete, Kyng of Fraunce and 

Ij^^lJEniperour of Rome, reduced from the latyn and ro- 

^Ipaunse tongue to thexaltacyon of the crysten faith» 

the confusyon of the hethen Sarazyns and myscre- 

'fltnts, which is a werk wel contemplatyf for to lyve wel. 

■•—Hie which werk was fynysshed in the reducing of hit 

J into englysshe the xviii day of Juyn, the second yere 

• ^ Kyng Richard the thyrd, the yere of our Lord 

^ Mccocb^xv. And imprynted the fyrst day of decem- 

^ bve, the same yere of our Lorde, and the fyrst yere 

^ of Kyng Harry the seventh." This book is a good 

^ specimen of the studies then fashionable, and also of 

^ the style of the father of English printing ; who, 

like very many of the early practisers of that art, was 

eminent as a man of letters as well as a craftsman. In 

this capacity, and as a curious instance of what has 

passed for history, we quote his narrative of the 

battle of Roncesvalles, though it be rather long, in 

hope that the quaintness both of the matter and 

manner may be found amusing: to those who still 

feel an interest in the amusements of their childhood, 

it will need no apology. The story is familiar 

through the medium of Italian and French romance ; 

but comparatively few are Ukely to have seen it in 

its ancient dress. 



** HOW the treason was comprysed by Ganellon, 
and of the deth of crysten men, and how Ganellon 
is repreuyd by thauctour, Capitulo i. 

" In this tyme were in Cezarye two kynges sarazyns 
moche myghty, that one was named Marfurius> and 

2a 
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that other Bellegardus his brother. Whyche were sente 
by thadmyral of Babylonne into Spayne, the whych 
were under Kyng Charles, and made to hym sygne 
of love and of subjectyon, and went by hys com- 
maundement holyly^ and under the shadow of de- 
ceptyon. Themperour seyng that they were not 
crystens, and for to get seignourye over them, he 
sent for Ganellon in whome he had fyaunce ; that 
they sholde doo baptyse them, or elles that they 
sholde sende to him tiybute in sygne of fydelite of 
their contre. Ganellon the traytre went thyder, and 
dyd to them the message^ and afler that he had with 
them many deceyvable wordes, they sent hym ageyn 
to Charles wyth xxx hors^ laden with gold and 
sylver, wyth clothes of sylke and other rychesses, 
and iiii hondred hors, laden wyth swete wyn for to 
gyve to the men of warre for to drynke ; and also 
they sent above thys to them, a thousand ftiyr 
wymmen sarazyns in grete poynte and yonge of age. 
And alle thys in sygne of love and of obeissaunce : 
and after they gaf to Ganellon xx hors charged wyth 
gold and sylver, sylkes and other precyosytes, that by 
his moyen he sliolde brynge in to theyr handes the 
companye of Charles, if he myghte doo it. 

" Thenne Ganellon was surprysed wyth this fals 
avaryce, whych consumeth alle the sweteness of 
charyte that is in persones, for to have gold, or 
sylver and other richesses ; and made a pacte and 
covenaunte wyth the sarazyns for to betray his lord, 
hys neyghbours and crysten bretheren, and sware 
that he wold not faylle them of thenterpryse. But I 
merveillemoche of Ganellon, whyche made thys trea- 
son without to have cause, coloured ne juste. 

" O wycked Ganellon, thou were comen of aoblesse, 

and thou hast doon a werk vylaynous, thou wert 

ryche and a grete lord, and for money thou hast 

betrayed thy mayster. Emou^ ^X^'t q»n^«il \X\aM wert 
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ibr to goo to the sarazyns for grete trust 

all the other, and for the fydelyte that was 

ight in thee; thou hast consented to trayson, 

allone hast commyted infydelyte. Fro whens 

leth thyn inyquyte, but of a fals wylle, plunged 

i^lhabysme of avaryce. Thy natural soveraign lorde, 

llland, Olyver, and the other, what have they doon 

thee?' yfthou have a wycked hate agaynst one 

in, wherefore consentest thou to destroy thynno- 

lles ? was there noo persone that thou lovedest 

to all crysten men thou hast ben tray tre ? was 

re ony reason in thee whan thou hast ben capytayn 

£ii8t the fayth? what availeth the prowesse that 
a hast made in tyme passed whan thyne end 
riKweth that thou hast doon wyckednes? O fals 
svaryce, and ardeur of concupiscence, he is not the 
tfmt that by the is comen to myschyet ! by the Adam 
vas to God dysobeysaunt, and the noble cyte of Troy 
the grande put to uttre ruyne and destructyon ! Thus 
io thys manere Ganellon brought gold and sylver, 
wyn wymmen and other richesses as tofore he 
hfui enterprysed. Whan Charles sawe al this, he 
thought that al way doon in good entent, and equyte, 
and wythout barat *. The gret lordes and knyghtes 
toke the wyn for them, and Charles toke onely the 
gold and sylver, and the moyen people took the hethen 
wymmen. Themperour gaf cousente to the wordes 
of Ganellon. For he spake moche wysely, and 
wrote in suche wyse that Charles and alle hys boost 
passed the porte of Cezarye, for Ganellon dyd hym 
to understonde, that the kynges aforesayd wold be- 
come crysten, and be baptysed, and swere fydelyte to 
themperour. And anone sent hys peple tofore, and 
he came after in the ryerewarde, and had sent Roul- 
land, and Olyver, and the moost specyal of hys 

* Trick, 

2o2 
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Bubg^ttes wyth a thousand* fyghtyng men, and were 
in Houncyvale. Thenne the kynges Marfuryus and 
Bellegardiis after the counceyl of Ganellon, wyth 
fyfly thousand sarasynR were hidde in a wode, 
abydyng^ and awaytyng^ the frenssh men, and there 
they abode ii dayes and two nyghtys and devyded 
theyr men in two partyes. In the ftrst they put xx m 
sarasyns, and in that other they put xxx m sarasyns — 
In the vaunteprarde of Charles were xx m crysten 
men, whyche anonc were assayled wyth xx m sara- 
syns, and maad warre in such wyse, that they were 
constreyned to withdrawe them. For fro the 
morning unto the houre of tyerce, they feared not to 
fyght and smyte on them, wherefore the crysten men 
were moche wery, and had nede to reste theym. 
Nevertheles they dronkcn wel of the good swete wyn 
of the sarasyns moche largely. And af\er many of 
them that were dronke went and laye by the wymmen 
sarasynois, and also wyth other that they had brought 
oute of Fraunce. Wherefor the wylle of God was, 
that they sholde all be dede, to thende that their 
martyrdom and passyon myght be the cause of theyr 
salvacion and purgyng of theyr synne. For anone 
afler the thyrty thousand sarasyns cam that were in 
the second batayl upon the frenssh men boo im- 
petuously that they were al dede and slayn. Except 
Roulland, Baulduyn and Thyerry, the other were 
slayn and dede with speres, some tiayn, some rosted, 
and other quartered, and submysed to many tormentes. 
And whun thys discomtiture was doon, Ganellon was 
with Charles, and also thurchebysshop Turpyn, whych 
knew nothyng of this werke so sorouful, sauf onely 
the traytre, whyche supposed that they had al ben 
destroyed and put to deth. Of the languysshe that 
was coniynge to Charles he wyst not how sone it 
was coniyngQ, 
* Twenty (liousand, accordmg VoVYi^ C»tow\^^^^^N.*'Vivc|v 
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f^OP the deth ofkyng Marforiua^ and hau) Roul- 
: iand wcu hurt vyyth four speres mortally^ after 
'' ikat al hu peple were slayn, Capitulo ii. 

** The bataylle as I have sayd tofore was moche 
Attipe. Whan Roulland, which was moche wery, 
Vitoarned, he encountred in hys waye a sarasyn moche 
l^fCffB, and blacke as boylled pytch and anone he toke 
igm at tbentre of a wode, and bonde hym to a tree 
■Imytely, wythoute doyng to him any more harme, 
sod afier took and rode upon a hylle for to see the 
boost of the sarasyns, and the crysten menne that were 
fledde, and sawe ^ete quantyte of paynyms. Where- 
fore anone he sowned and blew his home of yvorie 
Vioche k)wde. And wyth that noyse came to hym an 
hundred crysten men wel arayed and habylled wyth- 
oate moo. And whan they were come to hym, he re- 
lomed to the sarasyn that was bound e to the tree. And 
Ronlland helde his sword over hym, saying that he 
•hold deye, if he shewed to hym not clerely the kyng 
Marfuryus, and yf he so sholde do, he sholde not 
deye. The sarasyn was content, and sware that he 
sholde gladly do it for to save hys lyf, and soo he 
brought hym with hym unto the place where they sawe 
the paynyms, and shewed to Rolland whyche was the 
kynge, whych rode upon a redde hors, and other 
certayn tokenes. And in thys poynt, Roulland re- 
confermed in hys strengthe, trustying veryly in the 
myght of God, and in the name of Jhesus, as a lyon 
entred into the bataylle, and emonge them he en- 
countred a sarasyn, whych was gretter than ouy of 
the other, and gaf to hym so grete a stroke wyth 
Durindal his swerde upon the hede, that he cleft hym 
and hys hors in two partes, that the one parte went 
on one syde, and that other on the other syde. 
Wherefore the sarasyns were soo troubled and 
abasshed of the myght and puissaunce of Rolland, 

2g3 
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thai ihejr Me fled tnfnnhjmf and then AnAeihe \iyng 
Marfiiryuff wyih a fewe folke, Thenne Rolland Mwe 
ihy» kynfce* And wythmit fere came to hjrm and 
putie hym to deth incontyneni. And alle the hondred 
crynten men that were wyth Roiilland In thy^ ren« 
coiintre were dolorously »1ayn and pat to deth, 
except onely Baiilduyn and Thyerrir« whych for ftre, 
fled into the wode. But after thai Holland had 
alayn kyng MarfnryuMt he wait wire oppreiwed and in 
aache wyne deteyned, that wyth four ffrete Mperea he 
wa» nmyten and woimded mortally, and tieteti wyth 
fftoneff, and hurte wvth dartea and other ahotte 
mortally* Ami notwitfnitondyn^ thcM gretoan hntUm 
and woimdeff yet maulm al the MmMvnn he fiprange 
out of the bataylle, ann miuved hymMif the beatwyte 
he my^ht Belle^ardim broder of Marfuryna^ doubi- 
yn(^ that hHpe and ayde »holde cinne to the cryKten 
people, retorned into another countreye wyth hyu 
jK*ple moche ha«itely« A nd thempereur Charlea had 
UiennepattMed the monta^^ne of Roncyvale, and knewe 
nothynf^e iff ihene thyni^e^i aforenayd, ne what he had 
drKin. 

" JlOfV llnllavd (hyed holyly after mavy martyr f 9 
and orynnnn made to (hd fid devoutdy, and of 
the f'nwjftaynte maad for hys noerde Durandal, 
Capitiuo iii. 

" Holland the, valyaiint, and champyon of the 
crynten fayth, w»h mrK;he fioroiifiil of the cryfiten 
men hycaiiHf; they ha^l noo ntjcnurn, Jle wan moche 
vfry ^r(!tely almA«ih(!d and moche affebleil in hys per* 
tumCf ioT iie had Utni moche of hyft blode by hia ftntre 
friorial woundcft, of whych tlie Icste of them wa» Muf' 
fynAiint for hym to have dcyerl, and he ha<l fpvt 
pHyn U} p't hym o\it« fro the Haraftyns, for Uj hate 
a iyiel cof/imemoracyon o![ VivA Wlottt ot >X« varaU 
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^iiolde depart fro hys body. So moche he enforced 
^bjm, that he came to the fote of a montayne nygh 
ilo the port of Cesarye, and brought hymself nygh to 
Hk rocke ryght by Roncyval, under a tree in a fayr 
3Mdowe. Whan he sat doon on the grounde he 
^kjbeld hys swerde, the best that ever was, named 
jjurandal, whych is as moche to say as gyvyng an 
^^iftrd stroke, whych was ryght fayr and rychely 
Viade: the handle was of fyn beryle shynynge mer- 
iraylously, on it it had a fayre crosse of gold in the 
' whych was wryton the name of Jhesus. It was so 
good and fyn that sooner sholde the arme fayle 
Hian the swerde: he toke it oute of the shethe, and 
•awe it shyne moche bryght, and bycause it sholde 
chaunge hys maister he had moche sorrowe in hys 
herte, and wepynge, he said in this maner pytously, 
•O swerde of valure, the fayrest that ever was, thou 
were never but fayr, ne never fonde I the but good ! 
Thou hast been so moche honoured that alway thou 
barest with the the name of the blessed Jhesus, sau- 
yyour of the world, which has endowed the wyth the 
power of God. Who may comprehende thy valure ! 
Alas, who shal have the after me! Whosomever 
hath the shall never be vanquysshed ; alway shall he 
have good fortune! Alas, what shall I moreover 
say for the good swerde ; many sarasyns have been 
destroyed by the ; thynfydels and myscreaunts have 
ben slayn by the ; the name of God is exalted by 
the ; by the is made the path of sauvement ! O 
how many tymes have I by the avenged thynjury 
made to God ! O how many men have 1 smyton, 
and cutte asondre by the myddle! O my swerde 
whych has ben my comfort and my joye, whych never 
hurtest persone that myght escape fro deth. O my 
swerde, yf ony persone of noo value sholde have the, 
and I knewe it, I sholde deye for sorowe!' After 
that RoUand had wept ynough he had fere that some 
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paynym myght fynd it afler hys deth. Whetfore ha 
concluded in hymself to breke it, and toke it, and smote 
upon a rocke wyth all hys myght iii tymes wythout 
hurtynge ony thynge the swerde, and clefle the rocke 
to therthe, and colde in no wyse breke the swerde. 
Whan he sawe the facyon, and colde do no more 
therto, he toke his home whych was of yvorie moche 
rychely made, and sowned and blewe it moche 
stron^ely, to thende that yf there were ony crystea 
men hyd in the wodes, or in the waye of theyr re- 
tournyn^e, that they sholde come to hym before they 
went any further, and tofore he rendered hys soule. 
Then seynpre that none came he sowned it ageyn by 
soo grete force and vertu, and soo impetously, that 
the home roof asondre in the myddle, and the 
vaynes of hys necke braken asondre, and the synewes 
of hys bodye stratched. And that noyse or voys, 
by the grace of God came to the eeres of Charles, 
whych was eyght myles fro hym. The emperour 
heerynge the home, he knewe well that RoUand had 
blowen it, and wolde have retorned ageyn; but 
Ganellon the traytre which knewe wel alle the fayt 
dystourned hym, in sayenge that Rolland had 
blowen hys home for some wylde beest that he 
chaced for hys playsyr ; for oft tyme he wold 
blowe hys home for lytel thynge : and that he 
sholde not doubte of nothynge. And thus he dyd the 
kynge to understond, that he beleyved hym aud 
made none other semblauiit. Nevertheles Rolland 
beynge in thys sorowe, he peased hys woundes al so 
wel as he myght, and stratched himself on the grasse 
to the fresshencss for to forget hys tburst, whych was 
over grete. 

*' Here upon Baulduyn hys brother came unto 
hym, whyche was moclie hevy and soroweful for hys 
brother HollAnd whych was \iv Umt uecessyte. And 
anoue iiouiiaud sayd to hym, ' ^^ lt<rcA<6^\A \k\ 
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m hotlier, I ha^e so ^rete thurst that I must nedes dye 
ejfl haYe not drynke to aswage my thurst.* 

** Baulduyn had gprete payn in goynge here and 
and colde fynde noo water, and came to hym 
ageyn, and sayde he colde fynde none ; and in grete 
•Bguysse he lepte on Roulland's hors, and rode for 
to fetch Charles ; for he knewe wel that Roulland 
ins nygfae hys deth. Anone after came to hym 
lliyerry due of Ardayne, whych wept upon Roulland 
(H> continually, that he myght not speke but wyth 
gret payn. Rolland confessed hym and dysposed 
hym of hys conscience, nevertheles that same day 
Rolland had receyved the body of our Lord. For 
the custom was that the subgettes of Charles that 
day whych they sholde fyght, were confessed and 
eomuned wythoute fayllynge by men of the chyrche, 
whych alway were wyth them. Rolland whych 
knewe hys ende by entyer contemplacyon, hys eyen 
lyfte up to heven, and hys hondes joyned, al 
stratched in the medowe, began to say thus, ' Fayre 
Ijorde God my maker, my redemour, son of the 
gloryous moder of comfort, thou knowest myn en- 
tencyon, thou knowest what I have doon. For the 
bounte that is in the, by the grete mercy of whyche 
thou art envyronned, by the grace whych in the 
aboundeth, by the meryte of thy passyon holy and 
bytter, wyth a good and humble hert I requyre the 
that tofore the thys daye my faultes, synnes, and yg- 
noraunces may be pardonned to me. And take no 
regarde to the trespaces that I have doon to the, 
but beholde that I deye for the and in the fa3^h that 
thou hast ordeyned : remembre that thou hangest on 
the tree of the crosse for the synnars, and so as thou 
hast redeemed me, I beseech the that I be not 
loste. Alas, my maker God omnipotent, wyth good 
wyll I departed out of my countreye for to defend thy 
name, and for to mayntene crystendom. Thou 
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knowest that I have suffred many an^oysses of hun- 
gre, of thurst, of hete, of colde, and many mortal 
woundes. And day and nyght to the my God I 
yelde me culpable. I mystrust not thy mercy, thou 
art pytouB^ thou art comen for the synnars, thou 
pardonest Mary Magdalen and the good theef on 
the crosse bycause they retourned unto the; they 
were synnars as I am ; lyke as they dyd, I crye for 
mercy, and better yf I colde say it Tliou byheldest 
how Abraham was obeyssaunt to the of hys sone 
Isaac, wherefore he ferde moche the better ; byholde 
me how I am obedyent to the commaundements of the 
chyrche. I byleve in the, I love the above all other, 
I love my neyghbour. O good Lord, I beseche the 
to pardone and forgive alle theym that thys daye ben 
deed in my compauye, that they may be saved. 
Also my maker I requyre the to take heed of the 
pacyence of Job, for why eh he was moche the better, 
that I deye here for thurst, and am alone. I am 
wounded mortally, and may not helpe myself; and 
take in pacyence alle the sorowe that I sutfre, and 
am therwyth content when it pleaseth the. As all 
thys is trewe, pardone me, comforte my spyryte, re- 
ceyve my soule, and brynge me to reste perdurable.' 
Whan Holland had prayed thus, he sette iiys handes 
on hys bodye, holdyng hys flesshe, and after sayd 
thre tymes, * Et in came mea videbo Deum salva- 
torem meum,' and after layed hys handes on hys 
eyen, and sayd, ' Et oculi isti conspecturi sunt.' * In 
thys flesshe that I hold I shall see my sauyour, and 
these eyen shal behold hym:' and after, he sayd, 
that he sawe thynges celestyall, whych the eyen of 
man myght not see, nor the eeres here, ne the hert 
thynke, the glory whych God hath maad redy to 
them that love hym. And in sayenge, * In manus 
tuas Dotninc commeudo tipmlwm meam^' 'Into thy 
Jjaudes, O Lord, I commends m^ s\^^t^V.^^\>afc Xa.^'^ 
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ja^, hys armes upon his body in maner of a crosse, and 
^ gaf and rendred his soule to God the xvi kalends of 
^i Juyl* 

I 

J •* OF the vysyon of the deth of Roulland^ and of 
{ the sorowe of Charles. Capitulo iiii. 

j' 

'I ** The day that Roulland the marter rendred hys 

{ soule unto God, I Turpyn, archbysshop of Raymes 

J was in the valeye of Rouncyval, tofore Charles the 

. Emperour, and sayde masse for the soules whych 

I were passed out of thys world. And as I was in the 

■ secrete of the masse I was ravysshed, and herd the 

\ aungellys of heven synge and make grete melodye. 

And I wyst not what it might be, ne wherfore they 

soo dyd. And as I sawe the aungellys mount into 

heven on hye, I saw comynge a grete legyon of 

knyghtes alle blacke ageynst me, the whych here a 

praye whereof they made grete noyse. Whan they 

were tofore me in passynge, I sayd to them, and 

demaunded who they were, and what they bare. 

One of the deveylles aunswered and sayd, we here 

the kyng Marfuryus into helle, for long agoon he 

hath well deserved it. And Roulland your trum- 

pette, wyth Michel thaungel, and many other in his 

companye, is brought into joye perdurable to heven. 

And as the masse was fynysshed, I recounted to 

Charles the vysyon whyche I had seen, how thaun- 

gellys of heven bare the soule of Roulland into Para- 

dys, and the devylles bare the soule of a sarasyn 

into helle. Thus as I sayde these wordes Bauld- 

uyn whyche rode on RolIand*s hors came hastely, 

and sayd to Charles how the crysten men were dede 

and bytrayed, and how Rolland was hurte, and in 

what estate he had left hym." 

* June 16. 




CllAPTEH IX. 

Siltnii— Slej* a[ I.i-yileii— Simniih ArmxU. 

Wnii.E Leonidos was piinrding Tliermopylfr, iho 
(ircciuii iieet took ilH sliilioii nearly nppunitc to him 
at ArteniiBium aii<l thi> ciiaNt of Riilia'u. The Euri- 
]iti!t, tlic nuiTMW clionuel oxti'iiiliiif^ between that 
islniid and the ciiiitint'iit wbh wt<ll culciilulocl for He- 
t'pDcc by ail itilcrjor force ; and as the voya^^G along 
the Hcaward sj<la of the island waH considered difii- 
eiilt anil ilann^erouH in the itnperfeclinn of ancient na- 
vi;(atiiiii, a rcaoonnble tiojie was entertained that the 
])n>f(rvfis of the invader nii(r|it be Htopt Iwth by land 
and sea. His fleet ongtn&ii^ cu\\?.\sted af I2U6 gei- 
!eya of war, beaidca Ivaaapott* _*»4 wosiisK lew^ 
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id bad been reinforced by 120 ships from the Thra- 
fbn Greeks ; but this vast armament was consider- 
ably reduced on the coast of Thessaly, by a storm, in 
^rhicfay according to the lowest report, not less than 
fcur hundred galleys were destroyed. Numerically, 
the Grecian fleet was little calculated to engage such 

a an enemy, for it reckoned but 271 trireme galleys, 
with a few of the smaller vessels called penteconters. 
^: ^ The penteconter, the vessel of Homer*s age, had, 
s=ji Vke the modern row-boat, only one tier of oars, and 
^ ita complement of rowers was from fifly to sixty. The 
gf trireme^ it is generally supposed, had three tiers of 
^' oan, by which it gained that swiflness so important 
fai the ancient mode of naval action. Its ordinary 
complement of rowers was, at the time of which we 
are treating, from 150 to 160; besides whom it com- 
monly carried forty soldiers, and sometimes more, 
. but on emergencies, particularly when boarded, the 

(whole crew acted with arms*." Of the triremes 
now in the Grecian fleet, no less than 127 were fur- 
nished by Athens, and 40 by Corinth ; the rest were 
supplied in smaller quotas by the other Peloponnesians 
and islanders. With this superiority in force the 
Athenians were fully entitled to claim the chief com- 
mand : but such was the reputation of Sparta at this 
tioEie, that the Peloponnesian states refused to serve 
except under a Spartan leader ; and the Athenians, 
with a rare and most laudable moderation, waved 
their claim rather than run the hazard of discord at 
so critical a moment. The credit of this forbearance 
is ascribed to Themistocles. 

The Grecian commanders felt their inferiority of 
force, and were as willing to abandon the Euboeans 
to their fate, as shortly afler to desert the Athenians. 
The former petitioned Eurybiades, the Spartan ad- 
miral| to remain awhile for their protection, until 

* Mitford^ chap, viiiv sect. 4. 

2 H 
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they could remove their families and portable eflects* 
Failing in their application, they went to Themistocles, 
the Athenian admiral, who for thirty talents, about 
X'7000, promised to detain the fleet ; and succeeded, 
for Eurybiades was brought over by five, and the 
Corinthian commander by three talents ; the rest 
appears to have been converted to his own use. 
Disinterestedness is not to be reckoned among the 
many brilliant qualities of Themistocles: but his 
interference, however corrupt in its origin, was wise 
and beneficial ; for to retreat from Artemisium would 
have been equivalent to deserting the army, and 
most injurious to the common cause. The Persian 
commanders, seeing the small force opposed to thenii 
were chiefly afraid lest it should escape, and detached 
two hundred galleys round Eubcea to blockade the 
other end of the Euripus, and cut o(F all retreat 
Meanwhile, three battles, unattended with any deci- 
sive result, were fought, in all of which the Greeks 
appear to have gained the advantage, and their 
spirits were heightened by a reinforcement of fifty- 
three Athenian triremes, bringing news that the 
detachment sent round Euboea had been overtaken 
by a storm and totally destroyed. But they were 
severely handled in the last engagement; and the 
news of the battle of Thermopylae determined them 
to retreat nearer to their homes. Previous to his 
de])arture, Tiieniistoeles engraved these words upon 
the rocks at the watering place of Artemisium: " Men 
of Ionia, you do ill in making war upon your fathers, 
and helping to enslave Greece*. By all means 
therefore come over to us, or, if that cannot be, re- 
main neuter, and persuade the Carians to do the same. 

* All Grecian colonies hclil the metropolis, or mother city, 
whence they were derived, in deep veneration. The Ionian states 
were founded by a great m\gvaA.\otv ^towv Attica, and therefort 
looked up to the Athenians as \^« Vi^a,^ ol\^«vi\i\^^« 
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But if the necessity which compel you to the part you 
are engaged in is such as to make a secession imprac- 
ticable, yet, when we come to action, avoid exertion 
against us; remembering that you are descended 
from one blood with us, and that the enmity of the 
Persians was first drawn upon us in your cause." 
In this he probably had a double object ; if possible, 
to induce the Asiatic Greeks to desert ; and if not, 
at least to render them susi)ected, and procure their 
exclusion in future from the Persian line. 

The fleet doubling the promontory of Sunium, the 
southern point of Attica, took its second station in 
the bay of Salamis ; a situation recommended to the 
Athenians by its proximity to their capital ; and to 
the Peloponnesians by the neighbourhood of the Isth- 
mus, the key of Peloponnesus. It was here recruited 
by firesh ships, so that the fleet now mustered 372 
triremes, of which 180 were Athenian. The Athenians 
expected, with good reason, that the whole strength of 
Peloponnesus would assemble in Boiotia for the pro- 
tection of Attica, and were thrown into great conster- 
natioa on finding themselves deserted, and that their 
Dorian neighbours had returned to their favourite 
scheme of ibrtifying the Isthmus, and there making 
their final stand. No hope remained, except in un- 
conditional submission or flight, and in this dilemma 
the people came to the high-minded resolution of 
abandoning their homes and fortunes to the invader, 
and seekmg a temporary refuge in the neighbouring 
islands of Salamis and yEgina, and the territory of 
Tnezen on the opposite coast of the Saronic gulf. 
Still, when the time arrived, they were unwilling to 
moYe, until Themistocles, never at a loss for expe- 
dients, called the influence of superstition to his aid. 
It was believed that a sacred serpent kept watch over 
Pdlas's temple in the Acropolis. Ever^ tcvowvXx ^ 
pnpaniioo of honey was placed before iVve %Yi\m^^ 

2h% 
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and believed to be devoured by the animal : but the 
last ofTerinpf, the priestess said, remained untouched, 
and hence the inference was drawn, that the goddess 
had deserted her city, which availed much towards 
reconciling the people to depart Proclamation was 
therefore made, that the city should be committed to 
the charge of Pallas the protectress, and that all men 
of age to serve should embark on board the triremes, 
having provided for the security of their families as 
best they might All complied, except some who 
were too poor to support themselves in a foreign 
land, and a few who, putting confidence in an ambi- 
guous oracle, believed safety to be promised to such 
as remained in the Acropolis. A law was passed fbr 
the recall of all exiles. 

Meanwhile the Persian land-force advanced from 
Thermopyls unopposed through Doris into Phods, 
which alone» says Herodotus, '* among the states in 
that quarter, did not join the Mede, for no other cause, 
as far as I can find upon inquiry, but from their 
hatred to the Thessalians ; for if the Thessalians 
had adhered to the cause of Greece, the Phocians, 
as I believe, would then have joined the Mede." 
But they could not pretend to withstand such an 
overwhelming force, and, retiring from the level 
country, took refuge in the recesses of Mount Par- 
nassus ; and the invader carried fire and desolation 
through the rich but deserted vale of the Cephisus. 
Arriving at the Boeotian border, Xerxes, while he pro- 
secuted his march towards Athens, detached a force 
to seize the treasure at Delphi, ** with the contents of 
which,*' says the historian, " he was better ac- 
quainted than with what he had lefl at home; so 
general was its celebrity, especially for the offerings 
dedicated by Croesus, son of Alyattes. The citizens 
were naturally in great alarm both for themselves 
&nd their temple, and cousxiiW.^^ V)Rfc ww^a ^Whftt 
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thty should conceal or remove the sacred deposits. 
The (1^ forbad their interference, sayins^ that he was 
able to defend his own : but their confidence in tlieir 
patron seems not to have been unmixed with scep- 
tidsm, for they transported their families across the 
Corinthian Gulf into Achaia, and betook themselves 
to the wilds of Parnassus and other stron|^-)iolds, 
leaving^ in the place only Aceratus, the expounder 
of oracles, to^ettier with sixty men. 

'* When the barliarinuH were near at hand, and 
beheld the temple, at that moment the pruphet ob- 
Mr\''€d that the sacre<l arms which it was unlawful fur 
any man to touch had been br()Uf]^ht forth from the 
ahrine and laid in front of the buildin^^; and he 
went to tell the Delphians, who were there, this 
wonder. But fipreater marvels occurred when the 
Persians came opposite to the temple of Athene 
Pronaia ; though it is no small womler that armour 
should spontaneously chancre its place; but that 
which next happened, ainonii; all manner of prodigies 
h mofit worthy of admiration : for then thunderl)olts 
fell from heaven among thctn, and two crags, broken 
from Parnassus, were borne amongst them with a 
dreadful crash, and slew many; while a noise of 
shouting was tieard from the temple of the goddess. 

*' From these things combined a panic seized the 
barbarians ; and ttic Delphians, observing that they 
retreated, issued down and slew a considerable num- 
ber ; the rest lied straight to Ha*otia. And those who 
returned said, as 1 hear, that they saw other pro<ligies 
besides, for that two warriors of more than mortal 
stature followed their retreat, slaying them. These 
the Delphians afRrm to have l>cen two heroes, na- 
tives of the country, Phylacus and Antinous, to whom 

* A timilar event is related to have occurred at Tliebcs, before 
th« bftltle of Leuctra. 
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f^round in consecrated in the neighboarhood of the 
temple*." 

It is curious that two hundred yeani later, when 
the Gauls invaded Greece and attacked Delphi, the 
same answer was returned by the oracle, and the as- 
sailants were again defeated in consequence of a panic 
terror t. Stripped of the miraculous, these stories 
seem to denote that the measures of the Delphian 
leaders were prudent and successful. The first step 
was to inspire confidence, which was done by a 
favourable oracle, and by the reported supernatural 
removal of the armour ; the next, to provide for de- 
fence, — and the plan adopted is indicated by the sea- 
sonable descent of the rocks. Suppose also that a 
thunderstorm did really occur thus seasonably, and 
the whole miraculous tale will be readily and credibly 
explained. 

llie main body of the army advanced through 
Bccotia, which now openly espoused the Persian 
cause, burning on their way the patriotic towns of 
ThcHpiae and Platsa, and took possession of deserted 
Athens. The few who had sought refuge in the 
AcropoliH, trusting in the oracle, alone refused sub- 
miHsion, and, owing to the natural strength of the 
fortress, were not reduced without considerable trouble. 

The fleet had been with difficulty detained thus 
long at Salamis, and now the enemy's approach 
inspired general consternation: some hurried to their 
ships to seek safety in immediate flight ; and a coun- 
cil being called, it was resolved by the majority of 
those who remained to retreat to the Isthmus, where, 
if defeated, they would have the support and pro- 
tection of their countrymen. This was a consider- 
ation of no small importance, for the ancient vessels 
drew so little water, thai they could be run close 
Uhhorc before they grouudcd*, and it has happened 
♦ /ierod. vlii. 37 and 'i^i. \ Uwwi^^^A^. 
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Ihat ships so abandoned, and even taken possessioD 
■of by the enemy, have been recovered by the oppor- 
tane arrival of succours by land, who have dashed 
into the sea and overpowered the intruders. Mnesi- 
philas, an Athenian, met Themistocles departing 
nom the assembly, and having heard what was de- 
termined, observed, ''Then you have no longer a 
country to fight for: the fleet will separate: neither 
Eurybiades, nor any one else will have power to 
retain it together, and Greece is ruined by lack 
of counsel." Struck by the justice of his friend's 
Tiews, Themistocles returned to the Spartan admiral, 
and persuaded him to reassemble the council ; and in 
his eagerness, before Eurybiades, as commander-in- 
chief, had explained the purpose for which they were 
met, he proceeded earnestly and at great length to 
enforce the impolicy of a retreat, when Adeimantus, 
the Corinthian captain, stopped him with the affront- 
ing reproof, ** Themistocles, in the games men are 
beaten with rods who rise before their time." He 
replied temperately, " But those who are left behind 
are never crowned," and continued to urge the in- 
expediency of their present determination. *' If they 
retreated," he said, ^' they would give up Salamis, 
Megara, ^gina, thus leading the Persians to the 
very gates of Peloponnesus ; and be obliged to risk 
a battle in the open sea, which would be doubly pre- 
judicial to an armament inferior both in the number 
and the swiftness of its vessels. By remaining, on 
the contrary, they gained the advantage of fighting 
in a strait ; they preserved Salamis, where were the 
families of a large part of the Athenians ; and pro- 
tected Peloponnesus as effectually as if they fell back 
and fought at the Isthmus, without committing the 
error of suffering the enemy to advance unopposed 
so far. Moreover, if they obtained the \\ctorj-» iVkKSft. 
wfLS reason to expect that the euem^ ytoxsX^ \»N«t ^^-^ 
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vftQoe beyond Attica; and thus they would preserve 
from ravage Me^ra, MgiUA, and above all Salamis, 
which was marked out by an oracle as the spot where 
they should overcome their enemy. Here Adeimantus 
again attacked him, bidding him be silent, as a 
man without a country, and objected to Eurybiades 
putting the proposal of one without a city to the 
vote ; saying that Themistocles must first shew what 
city he represented, then come and compare liis own 
with others' opinions. Themistocles replied in anger, 
with bitter taunts against Adeimantus and the Corin- 
thians, that the Athenians possessed both the better 
country and the better city, so long as they had two 
hundred ships equipped for service, which no Grecian 
power, g^ where they would, could repel. He then 
turned to Eurybiades, and spoke with greater earnest- 
ness. *' If you abide here, and abiding, shall approve 
your courage — well : if not, you will be the ruin of 
Greece. For our ships bear the burden of the war. Be 
advised by me therefore. If not we will immediately 
take our domestics, and make sail for Siris in Italy, 
which of old time is ours, and as oracles say is des- 
tined to be colonised by us : and you being aban- 
doned by allies such as we are, will remember my 
words.** The concluding argument was irresistible, 
and they resolved to remain *. 

The next morning an earthquake occurred at sun- 
rise; upon which it was resolved to implore the 
favour and protection of iEacust, and the heroes 
descended from him, whose assistance, according to 
Grecian superstition, was especially to be depended 
on in those seas, where they had reigned, and where 
they were peculiarly worshipped. They paid their 

* Herod, viii. 60, 62. 

t iEacus, son of Jupiter and iE^lna, was king of the island to 
whfch he gave his motlier's name. From Vv\m*^rvia^ Peleus and 
Telamon, with their desceudanls ^c\vv\\ts, ?>ju\vw&^ K^wk^^w, 
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TOWS on the spot to Ajax and TeUunon, in their 
nadve Salamis, and sent a vessel to offer the same 
tribute to the other heroes of the family at ^g^na ; 
mod the appeal was believed, or at least ftibled, to 
have been answered. One Dieeeus, an Athenian 
exile high in the Persian service, asserted that one 
day» when he was in the Thriasian plain, which 
stratched from Eleusis northward, in company with 
Demaratus, the banished king of Sparta, who fol- 
lowed in Xerxes' train, and was much consulted by 
the monarch throughout this war, they saw a cloud 
of dust, such as might be raised by the trampling 
of 30,000 men, advance from Eleusis. As they were 
wondering what this might be, they heard a noise* 
which seemed to him to be the song which the initi- 
ated * sang in praise of the mystic lacchus. Dieeeus 
then assured his companion that some great evil 
was about to befall the Persians; for the gods were 
manifesdy quitting Eleusis on the desolation of 
Attica to proceed to the assistance of the Greeks, 
and if they should direct their course towards Pelo- 
ponnesus, the blow would fall on the land army ; if 
towards Salamis, then Xerxes would run great risk 
of losing his fleet Demaratus wisely counselled tiim 
to keep silent, or his head might be in no less dan- 
ger than the Persian marine ; and presently the dust 

* Eleusis WIS famed for the celebration of mysteries, as thev 
were called ; which consisted in leading the aspirant througn 
various terrific scenes and representations ; after which, if his 
courage remained unshaken, he was instructed in a purer and 
more exalted system of religion than was openly taught in Greece. 
Secrecy on the part of the initiated was most strictly enforced. 
The immortality of the soul appears to have been the leading doc- 
trine inculcated in these ceremonies ; which seem traceable to the 
earliest periods of Grecian history, and were probably derived 
from Bgypt. The initiated went vearly in solemn procession from 
Athens to I£leusi8; aod cbmntea on these occaam^ >^« V'^tbwii 
Mlluded to» 
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rose into a cloud, which was borne off in the direction 
of SalamiH * ! 

The loHSOs of the Persian fleet by storm and battle 
were repaired by reintbrcements drawn from the 
islandern, Bueotians and others, upon its arrival at 
Phalerum, one of the ports of Athens. Xerxes in 
person ])resided at a council of war, when it was 
debated whether the fortune of another battle should 
be trie<i or no. All raised their voices in the 
affirmative, except Artemisia, a (}recian heroine, 
dau^rhter of Lypfdamis, and widow of another tyrant 
of HalicarnassuH, who had joined the fleet with 
Ave g^alleys, which she herself commanded, attended 
rep^ularly at the council board, and was high in 
the fevour of the Persian monarch. She urgfed him 
to spare his ships, and not cng^g^ with an enemy 
as su]>erior to his troops at sea as men to women ; 
and said that nothing was to he gained by a battle, 
for he was already in ])osses8ion of Attica, the great 
object of the campaign; and the adverse fleet, if 
he only remained cpiiet, would soon be compelled 
to disperse for want of provisions ; while, if he ad- 
vanced by laud against Peloponnesus, it would im- 

* The correspondence between the above story and the follow- 
ing,' Spanish legend is singularly close. — "The night before the 
battle was fought at the Navas de Tolosa, in the dead of (he 
ni^ht a mighty sound was heard in the whole city of Leon, a« if 
it had been the train]) of a whole army passing through : and it 
went on to the royal monastery of St. Isidro, and there was great 
knocking at the gate thereof; and ihey called to a priest who wai 
keeping vigil in the church, and told him that the captains of the 
army which he heard were the Ciil Kuy I^iez, and Count Ferran 
Gonzalez; and that thoy came to call up King Don Fernando the 
Great, who lay buried in that church, that ho might go with them 
to deliver Spain. And on the morrow that great l>altle of the 
Navas de Tolosa was fought, wherein ()(),0(K) of the unbelievers 
were slain, which was one of the greatest and noblest battles 
ever won over the Moors."— Cl\tou*\dM oCCid. xi, 21. It occurred 
4. D. 1212, 
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mediately separate, and all would fly to their several 
homes, without carinir to stay and fight in defence 
of the Athenians. Xerxes acknowledged the advice 
to be good, but was guided by the opinion of the 
majority ; and attributing former defeats to the want 
of his personal presence and encouragement, he de- 
termined to be a spectator of the battle, which waa 
oidered to take place upon the morrow. That same 
night the land forces marched towards the Isthmus, 
which so much alarmed the Pelo})onnesians, already 
discontented and uneasy lest they should be defeated 
and blockaded in Salaniis, that the indecision of £u- 
rybiades was loudly reprobated, and it was tumultu- 
ously resolved not to stay to risk a battle in behalf of 
an already conquered country. In this crisis Themis- 
tocles had recourse to a measure singularly illustra- 
tive of the bold and crooked jwlicy whicti he loved to 
pursue. He despatched a trusty dependant to the 
hostile fleet, to say that the Athenian admiral, being 
well disposed to the king, had sent him to give infor- 
mation that the Greeks were on the point of flight; 
and that now was the time to strike a decisive blow, 
because they were at variance with each other, and in 
an engagement many would espouse the Persian 
cause. The bait was taken ; the Persians landed a de- 
tachment on the little islet of Psyttaleia, lying between 
Salamis and the main, to overpower tlie crews of any 
vessels that might be driven ashore there, and sent a 
force round Salamis to occupy ttie other end of the 
strait between that islet and the continent, in which 
the Greeks were posted, and thus deprive them of the 
possibility of retreat. All this passed in the course of 
one evening, during which the dissensions of the 
Greeks, ignorant that they were blockaded, had pro- 
tracted their council to a late hour of the night, when 
Aristides, surnanied the Just, a man hostile QLbo\e ^U. 
others to Themistocles, and who, Uiiom^Vi \2^ *vc&l>^'^ 
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a dark and extensive wood, consecrated to Pluto^ 
situated so as to be visible to botb armies alike. 
Within its shelter he stationed a man of extraordi- 
nary stature, whose appearance was rendered more 
iini)osin|^ by all that dress and equipage could sup- 
ply. His natural height increased by high-soled 
buskins, clothed in purple, and with flowing hair, 
he was placed in a lofty chariot drawn by white 
liorses, with orders to advance upon the signal of 
battle being given, and call upon Pericles by name, 
and exhort him to confidence by the assurance that 
the gods were on the Athenian side. The effect was 
such that the enemy scarce waited for the first 
fliglit of javelins to turn their backs*. Not less 
useful to the Spanish cause was the belief that 
Santiago (ought upon their side against the Moors. 
lUimiro, king of Arragon, had fought a whole day 
with the Moors : darkness separated the combatants, 
and preserved the Christian power from destruction. 
The king having spent the first part of the night in 
deep anxiety concerning the fate of the morrow, was 
at length overtaken by sleep, and in a dream saw 
one who bade him be of good cheer, for that as- 
suredly the Christians would gain the victory ; and 
declared himself to be the Apostle James, to whose 
ward S])aiu was committed, and whose protection 
they should experience on the morrow provided they 
])aciiie(l their minds by wholesome confession, and^ 
ibrtified with the holy sacrament, advanced with a 
firm hope to the renewal of the fray. The king 
comniunicatcd his dream to the prelates and barons, 
who hailed the assurance with joy, and having 
obeyed the saints' injunctions, charged the Saracens 

* Krontinii.s, Stratcgematicon, lib. I. ii. 10. Froiitinus wrote to- 
wards the Gild nf the first century of the Christian era, and the 
story, an fur as wc know, \s nol noUced cuUQr, It may iherefore 
very probsibly be false. 



te'lM fi4nl»of God and St. James, widi Buch ala- 
«kHf, ifattt (K),000 were left dead upon the field. 
Tlw apostle himself was oonspiciious amidst the 
ftgM^ ttMianted on a white horse, with a snow-white 
banner,' charged with a red cross. Vnm that time 
k lias been nsual with the Spaniards in all battles, 
especially with unbelievers and heathens, to call 
ll|MHi the name of God and St. James^ which serves 
them ibr their watch-word*. 

Hiis disaster put a final stop to the advance of the 
Persians. Xerxes, wearied and discoura^d by a 
safes of misfortunes, willin^y listened to a proposal, 
that he should return himself to Persia with the bulk 
of the army, and leave his brother-in-law, Mardonius, 
wfth 800,000 picked men, to complete the reduction 
of Greece. One story runs, that he crossed the 
HoUespent without fleet or army in an open boat : 
but not the smallest countenance is ^ven by Hero- 
dotus to this report, whk:h probably has no other 
foundation than the practice common to story-tellers 
in all ages, of adding ornament to what is in itself 
sufficiently striking. His retreat was protected by 
60,000 men detached by Mardonius; but the sufferings 
of the multitude who followed him, and of whom no 
ewe could be taken, were dreadful. They left behind 
them a track, like that of locusts ; even the grass and 
Iwrk of trees were devoured ; and disease, the natural 
consequence of cold and hunger, carried off thousands 
whom the sword and famine had spared. 

Xerxes seems to have entirely abandoned Attica, so 
that the Athenians returned without further contest 
to their homes : not, indeed, to enjoy them in quiet, 
iMft to give a fresh example of disinterestedness and 
devotion to the cause of their allies requited by in- 
gratitude little short of treachery. Mardonius win- 
tered in Tfaessaly, but, early in the spTm^^ W ^ascX 
* VassBus, Hispaois Chiomcon. 

2 1^ 
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ambuHulon to detach, if pomible, Athcmi from the 
Grecian caune. Xcrxefi, he Mud, bad orderad hin to 
announce that their ofiencefi should be fully for^pYcn, 
their territory restored, and increased by any other 
which they might choose, their temples rebuiit^ and 
their indc^iendcnce secured, if they would only make 
■ubmisMcm to the king. " Why then, he added, are you 
flo frenzied as to continue a war, in which you cannot 
conquer, nor yet reftiflt for ever ? For yon know the 
multitude and the exploits of Xerxes' army, and have 
heard what force in now under my command ; and if 
you should vanquiRh me, which, however, you have 
no gfotmd to iiope, still you will be attacked by 
another armament many times nn f^eaL" The 
friendly envoy Alexander, king of Macedonia, in 
vain added hin own permianions to tliese tcnpCing 
nfrerii : ttie reply is worthy of being preserved. " We 
know that the power of the Mede is many times 
greater than our own, so that it was unnecessary to 
reproach us therewith ; but yet, being ardently de- 
aiiDUfl of liherty, we will defend ourselves as best we 
may. Tell Mardonius, therefore, that the Athenians 
^ay, KO long as the sun shall run his present course, 
wc never will submit ourselves tfi Xerxes, but will 
ninrch against him, relying on the gods, who fight 
ior us, and the heroes; whose temples and im^tn 
he, holding them in no respect, has burnt/* To the 
I^rc(iff;mr>nians, who sent a pressing embassy to 
remind them of their obligations to support the con- 
ii>(lerate cause, and, firoressing sympathy and regret 
for the losses which they had sustained, offered to 
support their women and those who were unservkre- 
nble for war, they rey>lied in a similar tone^ that no 
weniih should lyrilie them to l)c accessory to the en- 
slaving of (Ireece; and that to avenge the insulted j 
//oiionr of their goils was a sacred duty : they declined, 
thoti^h with thanks, the oS^i o^ua«Aft\»i\cAVo%>>a:^!^^ 
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f '-fih&x families/ and only requested, that since their 
•'^rtffkj would unquestionably produce an immediate 
DjnTasion, the Lacedsemonians would be ready at the 
tifkni notice to march into Boeotia, and save them, 
("if possiUe, from being again obliged to abandon 
■1 /%heir country *. 

( " In return for this devotion, the Spartans, as before, 
}>flBffered Mardonius unopposed to occupy Attica, and, 
unmoved by the pressing intreaties of the Athenians, 
they remained at home, until it was suggested, that 
'■• to fortify the Isthmus would be of little use, if the 
sea were left free to the barbarians by the defection 
of the better half of the Grecian fleet This ob- 
. aervation produced immediate effect, and an army 
. of 5,000 Spartans and 85,000 Helots was instantly 
despatched, though not until the Persian invasion had 
. again compelled the Athenians to remove their fami- 
lies and effects to Salamis. Mardonius, finding the 
Athenians immovable, burnt the city, which he had 
hitherto spared, and retreated into Boeotia, as offering 
a better field for the evolutions of his cavalry. There 
this eventful war was closed by the: glorious victory 

of Platsea. - 

But it is not to Salamis and to Plataea that we 
wish especially to direct the reader's admiration, for 
military virtue is a plant of hardy and extensive 
growth. It is the spectacle of a nation once 
and affain qnittinfic an endeared home (and there 
is mnl of Misery comprised in these few wonis) in 
preference to owning a foreign master; and persever- 
ing in its exalted course, unchanged even by the ingra- 
titude and injustice of those countrymen for whose 
welfare, conjointly with its own liberty, it rejected the 
most tempting offers of wealth and security, to which 
we look as the best justification of those high-fiown 
eulogiums which the later Athenians bestowed so 

* HeTpd.viii.c. 140— 144. 
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libenlly npoa their uiCMtora. In aeeking^ for a 
panlkl case in modem history, the conflaa^radon of 
MoROOir at once suggests itself; but the obscurity 
which involves the origin of that remarkable and im- 
portant event renders it impossible to determine how 
far the same spirit pnimpted the one and the other 
saorifice ; and tlie recent occurrence and notoriety of 
the latter furnishes an additional reascm for passing it 
over. In its place, therefore, we shall select the most 
striking incident, perhaps, in the long and glorious 
war waged by the Low Countries for the recovery of 
their liberties ;«^the siege of Leyden, in the yesr 
1574, when the Dutch, in greater straights than the 
Athenians, and unable either to defend or abandon 
their oountry, called in the powers of nature to their 
assifitanee, and sank it under the waters, rather than 
surrender its strong-holds to the Spanish tyrant. 

*' Now follows the Siege of Leyden, which was 
particularly memorable for the condition of the sue 
cour, which so altered the order of atikirs, as the be- 
siegers became besieged ; and look, — what unhappy 
suecess the asnailed expected, the assailant made trial 
of the very same, leyden is one of the chief towns 
of Holland; it is seated low, amongst, as may be 
said, a labyrinth of channels, part of whu:h are run- 
ning, part standing waters, and which cut through 
the territories thereof on all sides. The Rhine runs 
through it with one of its branches, which now is the 
weakest, but hath formerly been the most frequented ; 
though this retain its ancient name, whereas the rest, 
as they draw near the sea, change it into that of 
other rivers. So many other channels are derived 
from this branch within the town itself in several 
parts, as the space, which is there broken off by the 
islands, is in a sort larger than what is united to the 
coutiuent. But if it be divided by so many channels, 
Jt is rejoined by many morebridgftft. O^ yiVvOclvVvw^ 
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tee about an hundred and fifty, where they may s^rve 
either for use or ornament ; and the most of them ai<e 
of stone. The town is well peopled ; her streets are 
large buildings, well polished; it is well flanked 
round about ; her ditch is every where deep ; and in 
fine she is in all circumstances of such condition, as 
the king's men had good reason to use all endeavours 
to gain her, as also the rebels to keep possession of 
lier. 

** The royalists betook themselves with diligence to 
be masters of all avenues, whereby succour might be 
kept from the town. The parts thereabouts (as hath 
been said) are full of channels and rivers : wherefore 
it was thought necessary to block up all passages 
with sundry forts, by which the city might be come to, 
either by land or water ; so as, ere long, there were 
little less than sixty forts built round about it, whereby 
almost all possibility of relieving it was taken away. 
The Leydenists this meanwhile were not wanting on 
their parts in preparing for defence. And judging 
that the royalists intended rather to take the town by 
famine than by the sword, they thought it not con- 
venient to receive many foreign soldiers into the city ; 
as well the longer to preserve their victuals, as for 
that they hoped they had men enough of their own to 
maintain and defend it *, 

*' John Douza, a famous Latin poet in those days, 
very nobly born, and of other high deserts, had Uie 

* The citizens replied to a summons to surrender, that they 
would not lack food, while their left arms remained, but feed on 
them, and fight for liberty with their right. Strada, de Belle 
Belgico, lib. viii. Vaunts of this kind are dangerous: the Ley- 
denists, however, did no discredit to theirs. It was a maxim of 
the Mar6chal de Grammont, that a governor who began by making 
a great to-do, and burnt his suburbs to make a brilliant defence, 
generally ended by making a very bad one. See the Memoires 
de Grammont, chap, viii., where there is a capital story of the 
gallant defence of Lerida, by Don Giegorio firice, bearing upon 
^is point. 
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chief g^verament of the afTaira of the city. He failed 
not in acting his part well ; he still encouraged the 
I^eydenists, and fed them with hopes that the other 
cities would speedily join with them, and relieve them. 
In confirmation of this, sometimes letters, sometimet 
messages came from without, and some news wai 
cunningly raised within the town itself: though it 
were very true, that Orange and the rest of the rebeli 
in that province laboured nothing more than how to 
keep a place of such consequence still at their devo- 
tion. 'Twas now the month of August ; and the 
Leydenists began already to suffer want of victuals. 
Therefore the states of the country met to treat of 
80 weighty a business, and to iind out some way 
whereby the city might be relieved ; and this aflair 
began to be mightily earnest. The deputies difiered 
in their opinions, some thought that the town might 
be the easiliest got into by making a gallant assault 
by land, others held it might l>etter be relieved by 
some river or channel ; but the greatest part concluded 
that there was small hopes of doing it either one way 
or other, the king*s men having so strongly fortified 
themselves everywhere. Lewis Boisot, admiral of 
Holland, chanced to be at this meeting ; a man very 
expert in maritime affairs, of a manlike spirit and 
good at execution ; and one who was very well es- 
teemed of over all the province. He, whilst they 
were hottest in the variety oi* their opinions, stept forth 
to propound his, and begun to speak thus : — 

'* ' I wish that our own misfortunes did not too de- 
l)lorably teach us how perverse the fury of the sea 
proves sometimes to our countries. Who sees not 
how we are daily inforced to oppose our industry to 
the threats thereof? Nor have our mountainous 
banks been suflicient so to curb the tempest of her 
waveSf but that sumctiuie she hath swallowed up 
whole ifiiaiuls on some H\de\&, \iv\(i caM^^ xDLve»!t»y& 
uud ui2ijerad-of ruiua in oftvw v>«^^» \^ ^ w^ ^wi Nft 
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ieck finr remedy, in this our present necessity, from 
these eTils which do so often afflict us. Let nature 
work the same effect to-day, for our good, which she 
useth upon so many other occasions to do for our 
hurt. And by those weapons wherewith she makes 
war against us, let us by her example make war 
upon our enemies. Every one knows that at the two 
•quinosials of the year the ocean swells extraordinary 
high upon our coasts ; and, by the season of the year, 
we are shortly to expect the eflects thereof. My 
eounsel shall therefore be, that we may immediately, 
at the high tides, begin to let the waters loose into 
the neighbouring ground of Leyden : greater tides 
will hereafter follow. And thus, turning the siege 
upon the besiegers, we may hope to destroy our 
enemies within their own works, and at the same time 
to free the city from all danger. It may be thought 
impossible to relieve it by laud, or by the ordinary 
way of channels or rivers ; whereas, by the way 
which I have prescribed, we may believe that our 
enterprise will be smiled on by success. It will be in 
our power to let in the inundation where we please. 
We shall see the enemy strangely astonished and 
oonfused between the shame of abandoning the 
siege and the horror of continuing it. But being 
forced at last to fly, we shall see our own weapons 
and those of nature conspire together in slaughtering 
them on all sides ; and shall see that punishment 
justly transferred on them which they with open vio-> 
lence prepared for the innocent The country which 
■hall be drowned will doubtlessly be somewhat inda- 
maged thereby ; but who would not bear with such 
an inconvenience, whereby their country siiall receive 
■o great a bene^t? On the contrary, whose hair 
will not stand on end to think, that, after the loss of 
Harlem and of Leyden, all the wV\o\e ptoviTvt^ m^ 
Bhartly remain at the cruel will of the ^peAV^».T^<&*^ ^^ 
mmt Mometimea be wicked to be good. H.0V1 c^ ^ 
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we cut oflT Homc ()iie mcmlier for the welfare and 
Hiifefi^iianl of the wni of the l)ody ? Yet thin evil will 
not prove fiimlly ho i^reat, but that it will in time be 
)Niiil with i^rcMit umiry. Some worldly uctionn prove 
Ko incmorahle, eh they Htrikc envy dumb and add new 
tonpfUfH to Uittio, 'JliiH of ouni will certainly he Huch, 
nnil will b(* everywhere hi|(lily celebrated. J, who 
HO iMildly pfive the advice, do an confidently prcmounce 
tho auf^ury; and hope lliat the event will crown both 
of them with fortunate huccc'hh.* 

** At the hearinp^ of ho Htrauf^ a pro]>OHition, the 
deputieH were much confuHed, whether they Bhould 
accept of it or rc*ject it. ])ut it Ih oi't-timeH Keen that 
need, paHHiuf; into neceNHity, ni*ccHHity paRHetii luckily 
into deHperation. And thuH it proved in what we Hhofl 
now relate. I«\)r all of them, joininpr at laHt in opinion 
that Ij<*\(Umi waH not to be freed by any other way 
tlmn by what HoiHot had pro])oundiMi, it wuh rcHolved 
tlmt al nil iidventureH they would follow IiIh advice. 
The chief baiikH or ditclicH of the MeuHe and IhcU 
between lioterdam and Ter^ifowe were prcHently cut 
ill diverN pliieeH ; and lit the liif^h tide the wateni 
be^iiii to break in everywhere, and overflow all the 
fifroiindH whicii lie between 'IVrj^owe, lloterdnni, 
Deif, iiiid fjeyden. At the Nip^ht ol lliiH iinhM)ked-for 
iiiiiiidiitioii tlie Spaniiirds were at iirHt nnicli as- 
tonished ; but tliey were hooii aware of the eneniieH* 
deHif>;ii. The kiiif^'M forlH were very many, hh we have 
said, and <liverH of tlieiii were Heated in the lowent 
phiceN. These the iiniiidaiion did ((iiickly n*ach, and 
therefore they were ((iiickly Ibrsakeii, and those who 
kept them went to join with those that kept the cliief- 
est forts, wiiieh were so placed as they nn^:ht ha the 
more easily maintained. This meanwhile, when once 
the enemy had ))itched ui>oii the aforesaid reHohition, 
tiny upplivd tbenmeWeH uyuice to {fjni together (i^reat 

Nton^ of veHHels w\i\c\\ nWnvVX W K\V<\\\\|; \» t«&Vy»H<. 

-Li'ydeu. They were \ct^ eui«S\x\ XAiXsssS^^^iawB^Ni^ 
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shallow boUomSt to the end that they might pass 
ofver Buch grounds where the waters were shdlowest : 
the greatest part of them were built in Roterdam 
by reason of the nearness and opportunity of its situ- 
ation. Whole Holland was in great expectation what 
the Buccess would prove, and therefore people flocked 
from all parts to help to build boats ; many of which 
were to be in the form of gallies with oars, to the end 
that they might the easier get by the passes, and 
assault the forts, which were yet in the royalists' pos- 
session. These boats were Uierefore furnished with 
many pieces of artillery, and such people as were 
judged fit to fight. Whilst they were making this 
preparation, the admiral of Holland endeavoured, with 
some ships prepared for that purpose, to force certain, 
passes, and to bring some succour into Leyden ; for 
the besieged suffered very much for want of victuals, 
and did very earnestly solicit succour. But his design 
did not at that time take effect ; for the waters were 
not yet so far increased, as that his vessels could 
come near Leyden. AH Holland joined therefore in 
their prayers, that the sea might suddenly swell 
higher ; and that the provincel by raising the siege 
of Leyden, might receive so desired a misfortune. 

" On the other side, the king's men were not 
wanting in securing their forts, and repairing them 
with earth, hay, and whatsoever else they could pome 
by of most commodious ; and hoping that the vvatera 
would swell no higher, tliey persuaded tliemselves 
that they should, within a few days, finish their busi- 
ness. They very well knew the townsmen's neces- 
sities ; and that all their victuals being already spent, 
tlie afiairs within were drawing to great extremity. 
While both sides were in these hopes and fears, the 
time came wherein nature, by way of her hidden 
causes, was likewise to work her effects. Abovxt iVv^ 
end of September the sea began to sweW ^tj:^^^^^^ 
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acconlin(2f as Hhe useth to do in that season of the 
year ; and ])ouriii{r in at the hi|rh tides* no longer 
wavoH, but uveii niouiitaiiiH of watern, into the most 
inward channels and rivers, made so g^reai an inun- 
dation, aH all the country about Ijeydcn seemed to 
be turned into a sea *. It cannot be said how much 
tiie rebels were hereby encouraged, and the king's 
men discouraged. The former came presently forth 
with their fleet, which consisted of about one hun- 
dred and fifly bottoms, a great part whereof were 
made like gallics; and to these were added many 
other boats which served oidy to carry victuals. The 
whole ileet was thus assembled together about the 
beginning of October, and put to water in good 
order, to execute their designed relief: the gailies 
went on the outsides; the other greater vessels, 
which, if need should l)e, were to play upon the 
ibrts, in the midst ; and those which bore the vktuals 
in the rear. Hut there was no occasion of any great 
contention : for the king's men, having valiantly de- 
fended themselves in sundry places, considering that 
they were not now to fight with men, but with the 
elements, thought rather how to withdraw themselves 
into ])]aces of safety, tlian rashly to oppose the 
enemy. Yet they could not forego their fortifications, 
neither so sortn nor in so good order, but that many 
of them remained a prey either to the sword or to 
the water. And truly it was a miserable s^xictacle 
to behold from all parts, one slain, another drowned; 
and many endeavour to save themselves in the 
highest places, where, when they were freed from 
the waters, they were hiexorably slain by the enemyt* 

* Strachi says, w'ltli an expression of incredulity however, that 
by means of this inundation vessels came over-land to Ixsydeti 
fn»in a di-stance of" forty miles. 

f The l)[iU:h annoyed the S^)aniards much >vith sharp hooks 
fjistened to j>oles or ropes, by vfWicVv \.\\<£>| ^t^hi >ak'^ >^ ^^^iokvvds 
Into ilwir shipping. One Vclcr boT^\«LY^«at^^3^\^^.'^^^^^^V!»^ 
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Tii said that above fifteen hundred of the king*is 
ftito perisht thus, and most of them Spaniards ; ad 
Ihose who were chiefly employed in ordering the 
^n&ge, and who, desirous to bear away the greatest 
gllDry, fell into the greatest misfortune. Thus wad 
Xjeyden at last relieved, after five months siege, to 
aht exceeding great joy of the rebels and all that 
fttVoured them. But howsoever, the memory of this 
Kege remained a long time very sorrowful in the cilyj 
fb)r about ten thousand died within the town of 
hunger emi other sufferings ; and all the most uh* 
6lean and vilest nourishment was already so consumed 
When the relief Was brought in, and the besieged 
t^olving rather to die than to yield ; nothing wad 
expected but that the city should give up her last 
breath, and, remaining a miserable carcass, should 
be buried within her own walls and houses *.** 

In this siege the Spanish general committed A 
f&tal error in not trying ati assault, which might 
probably have succeeded, since there were no regulai^ 
tlxx)ps within the town ; a body of English auxiliaries 
Who were placed in advance neat Gouda, and intended 
by the Prince of Orange to fbrm the garrison of 
Ijieyden when dislodged, having behaved so ill in the 
first skirmish, that the citizens refused them entrance 
Within the walls. And this step, which might hattt 
beeh their ruin^ became the cause of their safety^ 
foft the additional number of consumers must have 
brought their provisions to ail earlier end, besided 
that no troops, comparatively uninterested in the 

hooks into a vessel holding six or seven men, and supposed to be 
mortally hurt : but presently, while they were deeply engaged ia 
fishing fur more men, he caught up a battle-axe, and set on them 
from behind with such fury, that he killed three, and frightened the 
rest overboard, and thus carried off to the Spanish camp a vessel 
ladeu with provisions. — Sirada, BelL Belg, lib. viii. 

* Bentivoglio, Hist, of Wars ia Flanders; englished by Henry 
Earl of Monmouth, 1698. 

2k2 
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r\(Mit, wonlil have oiulured the extremity of distxcss 
to whuh tin- iiu'ii of Lo\cieii were refiiiced. Of ihe 
:iini<iiiii of ituir s'ltUTiiiiT, uiiidi tho Italian iiistoriaQ 
jn-^t iiiu)ii'il IkhvK noiiri's the resuler will be enabled 
to tonn A I II Hit uU'ii b) a few particulars derived from 
oilu r :intlioiitU'»i. 

•• Wnii t'Miviiu" iiiipaticiice they now cxpectetlilie 
appioaili ««! tlio^e liiles which are commonly the 
ni'H'ii of ilu'ir (IriMcl and terror. The siliiatimi of 
t!u' lu'«Hii'm'il was luH-ome the most desperate and de- 
plor.ililr. Diiriiiij: si-ncii weeks there had not l)eena 
inoi^cl ot luvail within the cit\ ; and the oulv food 
had \ivvi\ thi* root> of herbs anil weeds, and the tksh 
oi ilo^s ami horses. Kveii all these were at leiiiTih 
con^iiinril. and the peo|>le reduced to live on soup 
niadr of ihr tiides of animals wliicli had l)een killed. 
A pi'MiI«'ini' suiToedi'd to the famine, and carried off 
in a tew weeks some thousiuuls of the inhabitants. 
Those wiio survived, overwhehned with anii^uish at 
the dismal scenes which they daily )>eheld, were 
si-ari'ely able to perform the mourntnl office of 
bin->iii>;' the dead. In this dreadful situation they 
.saw from their walls the llau^s and sails of the vessels 
destined for their n*lief, but had the niortification to 
perceive that it was utterly impossible for them to 
approach. It is not sur])risin{r that some of the peo* 
pie, tindiuLj their misery ii;reater than they were able 
to endure, should ha\e entertained the thoughts of 
surrendering; tlie town to the enemy. Some conspi- 
racie*^ were ai^fain formed for this purpose, but they 
were disco\ered and defeated by the vip^ilance of 
l)ou/,a, supported by a £«:reat majority of the people, 
to whom neither the pestilence, nor famine, nor death 
in its most hideous tonus, ajipeared so dreadful as the 
t\raimy of the Spaniards. 

** A i;ieat nnnil)cr of j)eople havinji^ come one day 
in a tunuiltuous manner to a magistrate whose name 
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Adrian, exclaiming that he ought dthi^ td give 
tiMim food, or dieliVer the tbwii into the hands of the 
Mettiy : ' I have sblemnly sWorb,' he replied, ' that I 
iriU never surrender myself or tny fellow-citiEens td 
HtUt crtiel and perfidious Spaniard ; and I will sooner 
die than violate my oath. I have no food, else t 
M>uld gite it you. But if my death can be of use 
Ml you, take, tear me tn pieces, and devour me ; I 
ihall die with satisfkction, if I know that by my 
death I shall for one moment relieve you from your 
dtrtfal necessity.' By this extraordinary answei*, 
tiie people, struck with astonishment, were silenced, 
illd their fury was for some time appeased*." 

Itl defkult of a better parallel to the battle of 
SAlamis, We conclude this chapter with the overthrow 
tf the Spanish Armada. The points of resebiblance, 
iuch as they are, are sufficiently obvious and general, 
■fid consist in the magnitude of the interests at 
itake, in the alacrity shewn by the English as well as 
by the Athenian people, and in the signal defeat of 
tbe greater by the less force. We may also direct 
AlUmtion to the circumstance, that in each case the 
defeated fleet was superior to its antagonist in the 
bulk no less than the number of its ships, and in 
each case owed its destruction mainly to that very 
soperiority; the lighter and more manageable 
Tcssels proving an over-match for their formidable 
looking opponents. The incident, however, is suffi- 
eiently striking to deserve notice, even if the resem- 
bhuioe were weaker, and if national vanity called 
leas strongly for its insertion; independently of 
which we have some pleasure in giving the fol- 
lowing high- sounding specimen of a contemporary 
historian, who has summoned all his powers to 
match the dignity of his subject by the elevation of 
his style. 

• Watsoa^s Hist, of FhUip II. 

2k3 
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'' AlihoiiffH this present yeere 15S7 were butts 
the viiril III" the iit'vt ensiiinir yeere 15SS, concerninj 
wtiu-h \vvTv iiiaiiy ancient and stranire prophecies 
in li.vor-* lanc:niiir*'^« i"»fi munv cxcelleiii astronomer? 
ni •.iindrv nation**, had in verv i)lain termes tbreio'.d. 
liiai i:.e \vvtv 1.*»hs vhmilil he mo<t t'atall and omi- 
ni)n> unto all I'^tate^. concluding; in these words, or 
to liio like fllcct, \i/.. * And if in that yeere the 
\ii«r!<l *iot* iiui |icri*»h and utterly decay, yet empires 
all, ami kiiiirdonics at'tcr shall, and no man to raise 
hini^t'.i *«h.ill know no way, and that for ever after ii 
shall he cailcd the veere of wonder,* &c., vet for 
liiviTv \('i'rc»« past, hv reason of the aforesaid i;enerall 
piiMliitions, all Knrope stood at g^ze, vehemently 
(Aptvtini:- more vtrani^o and terrible alterations, both 
in ini{K'riall and reir^ll estates, than ever happened 
sinic the world hi-iran. Which sayd universal! terror 
wa^ tlii>H pie^ent \ecrc half abated, and plainely dis- 
cos cred that Knirland was the niaine subject of that 
time's iipcnition : for albeit, the Spanish provision 
liir three yeorcs past were discerned to be wonderous 
irrea!, for sptciall scr\ice by sea and land, yet used 
tlu'\ nil possiiilc secrecy concerning their intent, until 
they were fully liirni^heH. 

** The ijucene and councel), for two yeeres space, 
cau^'cd the ministers to manifest unto their confireira- 
tioMN tlit> furious purpose of the Spanish king:, dukes 
o\ i\irma and (in\se, with the dans^erous dissimula- 
tion ot'tlie Trench kinir* by whose paines and indus- 
tr\ the whole connnunalitv became of one hearte and 
mind, and befxan to retaine a stronf^er opinion touch- 
in i^ I he Spaniards settled resolution for the invasion 
ot I'nnkiiul, than either queene or councell. The 
Knirlish nation were so combined in heart, that I 
lure confesse I want art lively to expresse the sjm- 
j)ailiy of love between the subjects and the sovereigue. 

"Tljis yeere 15S7, beinij fully spent, and each 
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.man's mind, more forward than the spring, of infinite 
^Usire to grapple with the enemie, after many musters 
iwih of horse and foote, and due survey of England's 
.ehiefest strength, to wit, navigation, captaines, com- 
jnanders, leaders, and fit officers were appointed unto 
tbeir severall charges, over all which land forces, 
Robert, Earle of Leicester was lord generall, and 
Henry Lord Hounsdon was generall for the queenes 
person. 

,** Cities, counties, townes and villages, the cinque- 
ports, and all other havens of England, manifested 
MB great forwardnesse in their zealous love and dutie, 
Sf either subjects could perform, or prince expect. 
To single out the admirable dexterity and bounty of 
•ay one particular place, or people, were apparent 
wrong to all, yet for a taste of trueth in all, thus 
much may bee sayd for London. Afler the councell 
liad demaunded what the citty would doe in their 
prince and countryes right, the lord maior and 
aldermen humbly besought their honours to set 
'downe what their wisedomes thought requisite in 
such a case : the lords demanded five thousand men, 
and fifteene ships^ the city craved two days respite for 
answere, which was granted, and then entreated 
their lordships, in signe of their perfect love and 
loyaltie to their prince and country, kindly to accept 
tenne thousand men and thirty shippes, amply fur- 
nished. And even as London London-like gave 
president, the whole kingdome kept true ranke and 
equipage. 

^*The whole nobility, most nobly like themselves, 
and like planets of the higher orbes, in kind con- 
junction knit their hearts in one, whose princely 
yalour equalling their love, assured their soveraigne 
of triumphant victory." .... 

The English fleet was divided into two squadrons, 
one under Lord Henry Seymour, of sixteen ships, 
appointed to watch the narrow seas, and pre 
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comnfiiinieatioii lietwi^eii (he Armada and the Duke 
of Pariim, Www rnnnmuidiiic: in Flaiider** : the niher 
statiiHii'd on tlu» wi««itoni coast, to meet their fnrmi- 
dal»K' iMii'iiiy iijinii !ii«4 tir»»t approach to thf? Bniish 
?ihi»n', coniposiMl of vessels ot' all sizes and descnp- 
lioiis ill miiiilKT t"n»m eiijhtv-tive to one huinlred. 
Lord Charles ]ln\vard, lliirh Admiral of Enirland, 
enniinaiided in chii-f : Drake, a name of tear to ihe 
Spaniard, wa*; \i(V-adinira], and ainoni;^ many lords 
an<l i^tMiiliMiien \s\u» held snhordinate commands 
the \\ell-kni)\vn »*eanien, Hawkins and Frobi«iher, 
tilled worthy phue and tnist. The train bands or 
militia of the maritime eonnties, Iteing summoned to 
be ready for »ier\ice on their own coasts, at the 
earliest warniiiir, two stron'jf armies were collected 
from the interior, one of '20{)0 horse and 34^000 fool 
for the defence c»f the ipieen's person, and as a dis- 
]M)sulile force; the oilier was encamped at Tilbur\-; 
and the fipposite town of iiravesend bcin^ ibrtitied, 
it was ])roposed to ccnniect the two banks, and shut 
up the river by a !)ridi^» (»f IhkUs. 

** It was a pleasant siufht to beliold the soldiers as 
thev marched towards I'ilhnrv, their cheerfull coun- 
tenances, courai;eons words and jyestnres, dauncin"^ 
and leapiiiij:, wheresoever they came, and in the 
campe, their most felicity was hope of fight with the 
enemy, where oft times divers rnmonrs ran of their 
foes approach, and that present battel! would bee 
ifiven them ; then wen* they as joyfullat such newes, 
as if lu^ty i<;iaMts were to run a race: in this campe 
were many old sohhers and rij^ht brave commanders, 
who althoufifh in their irreatest force did never ex- 
recde the number of 3000 horse and 15,000 foot, vet 
there were ready in all places many thousands more 
to backe and second them, and it was found good 
policy not on the siuiden to keei)e too great an army 
in one place. 

*;Thus England being iu all points furnished, 
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and in good readiness for their own defence, I <w91 
speake a word or two concerning the Hollanders, 
then leave them awhile, and report of their adversar 
ties estate and preparation. 

** The Hollanders came in roundly with threescore 
sayle, brave shippes of war, fierce and full of spleenc, 
not so much for England's ayd, as in just bccasioil 
of their own defence, knowing the originall and 
ground of this hostility to proceed from themselves, 
with thirty years continued sharpe warre. These 
men foreseeing the greatnesse of the danger that 
might ensue if the Spaniards should chance to winne 
the day and get the mastery over them, in due 
regard whereof their manly courage was inferior to 
none. 

'* The King of Spaine, after three yeares deliberate 
advice, was three yeeres preparing this twofold iarmy 
in Spain, whereof he made Alphonso Perez, duke 
of Medina Sidonia, chiefe generall, and Don Martino 
Recaldo, of Cantabria, vice-admirall : which anny, by 
the ayde of the clergy, the princes of Italy, as weU 
friends as feodaries, the seven kingdomes in Spain 
ihe entire state of Portugall, together with the help 
of mariners, pylots, munition, tackling and victuall 
from the north-west parts of Europe, was now fully 
furnished, about the middle of May, riding at anchor 
in the river Tagus, neare Lisbon, consisting of 128 
vessels for warre, viz. carricks, galleons, argoseys, 
and four galliasses, 2555 pieces of great ordinance, 
12,000 mariners, and 20,000 land soldiers, besides 
voluntaries, vitlers, hospitals, and shippes of artificers 
to attend them. When the king beheld this mighty 
host, observing well their matchless strength, and 
plenteous provision for sea and land, as well for 
others as themselves, to wit, oyle, wine, rice, salt, 
biskit, horses, mules, carts, carriages, powder, shot, 
saddles, apparell, pickaxes, and shovels, hee sayd, it 
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fnl{^Tit W^ll )m fn]\pt\ fhr Invirif;it»l^ nrmj. ft WM 
#'Vpr fn^rit. tfiu nrrny fthr»tilH hnv^ l#p'*fi ftt iM 
CJfoynr* lw»fon' fhiq tiirip, lo hnvp tahrri »h#« full aA- 
vniitnijrp iif thr yt'$*u\ for ^n ffw- lltik«>4 f»f' Ouiw »n'! 
f'»rm» 'lif) rtpff't, who^p |irf*pAnit.iofi4, on nil |»oin-«, 
WiT*- in a l»ptt*T n-mrrn*"****- fif Ih** li«*rfinninrf f»f Jiifi^, 
nwonlini^ to Ihr kin(r<9 »p|WHntmPnf. thnn th«'y vi^r» 
nfVriVArrI ; for *p*'inic *^'^ wunrniT hnlT «sp*'iif, Irif-y 
rIoiiMH w)M'thi*r ^\^f kinK wonUI crri'l hi<; nrrnv f^ < 
y<'rrf, or no, Imf tlii* kincf ronWI nM h«*lp it. for Itm'. 
fii<t chip* wrp fnrni^tirfl in /livrr*; port«, hnri thronsrh 
ronlrnry wirifh ronlr) not Ik* nnitrri until thi^ pr»' 
fti-nl, VI «* th^-y wriTr r'on«f rnirifrl to fin'-hor ftt LixV»n, 
wli'Tf tlify <i)ioiilri Inivf tioye«*r| «titi »t. ttif Oroyn^, 
\u wit, «fK»iit \\\** ti^i'innin*/ rifMrinr." 

Ttip t^Tf/m of ri»v»I fifhitw'tiirp jn«tt n**-/! r^'jfiirfl 
nonif* rtplHfifttion. Cftrro'-k*:, firrfoc;U>4, ftnfl f(iii!fori9, 
wrn* rinrri«*<( for tiM' lttrjf«'«!t csj/^-ii*-:: u\ (;{iii>n£^ ',n^<'.* 
in ii«i4'. Koni<' i'l**rt of M»«'ir oiz#. rn<iy t»«» forro«-'t fr'»rn 
tti*' f)irnfri<iiori* of )i |'r»rt«ifr'i«'e:i' v«'>:t:fl ''^^t'lr*"! in 
I Mlii. \\pT liiirttifn wjm 1000 Ion*. ««h*' rurrl^'l 
3'4 pr**'**** of iini'i** or'frmn'**, nn/l t»«'»w«'<'n jim'! 700 
I»Jl«:^,«■nI!r<■r«5, nn'l wpi«{ Imilt. wlfti fl'-'k*! «*v«'ri ^f^ifi*-* 
Incrfi. Sh»' i^ t".*!!'! t.o ti»v#' lir^-n in N'O'^'ti fririrn ';»^ 
fTiMif fi'Mi'l lo tlir *t4*rn IT» !«■*■♦; in Kr«'fi')»h r»«"4f 
17. (hrrft/k W!it; fi ruirn" invi-n liy lh«« f'ortiiff :*9» 
to thr '/«■«■.«:*■ I". t»nilt fnr tli»* Mrn/il uri'I ^ii<t- fo'f au 
IfJi'!*' : tli'Mr fJipii'ity wii<5 rhi«'fly in th«-;f 'I'-p'ri. 
(l«il|i'ft^^i'^ w«T«' lti<' lnr(r«':'.t v«'iii:«'U ifnp«l;<''l *.v '#<ir*, 
nn'l ffiff'T*-'! from fnillfyc. fMily in th«'ir «:l|p^rlor ^iy/*, 
«n»l in ftp*' »rr»rMr«'r/i«Mit of lli*- hrhiU'ry. 

A rnrnot*' H*'t;iil of tfi*- nurnUor ;ifi'l for''* of Ih* 

Kp{iri»«ti H*'«'t if. crivn in i\\\ut\\utW^ Miottory of 

MviriiM* Ar' fii*«'' t'lr*". It }ip|i";irtt tlril th»' v*'*';*'',* 

« |:i;«::<>r| »:; tru\\iut%\^ monnN"! from ;»0 t/i '^^), itr t-v*^n 

to f*'w HK I J /:unnoii, »nn\ \\\'^ Uuv;«"^t of tli^sm w*:r«8 
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from 1000 to 1600 tons burthen. The following 
aummury will convey some notion of the size and 
equipment of tlie vessels in use, and shew the im- 
mense superiority of the Spanish over the English 
force. 

TDBMfe. oIl?(Jo°Ji. vSScK O-"** »•"•««• SoW»«"« 

^'^^^ ^^sqSon} ^^ 2 389 1,242 3,086 

'5,861 Biscayan . . 10 4 302 906 2,117 

8,054 Castiliaii . . 15 2 474 1,793 2,924 

8,692 Andalutian .10 1 315 77Cj ^,365 

7,192 Guypuiscoan 11 4 296 608 2,120 

8,632 Italian . . 10 319 844 2,792 

10,860 Medina . , 24 466 930 3,570 

2,090 Mendoxa* . 23 204 746 1,481 



59,120 66 62 2,705 7,845 20,455 

Slave*. 
Four Neapolitan GalleaaseO g^O 477 744 1,200 

mounting . . 50 guns each ) 
Four Poriugueso 50 y, „ 200 424 440 888 

400 m iTiiT 2,088 
2,765 7,845 20,455 

3,165 8,740 21,039 

The English force is less minutely given : nume- 
ricnlly it was superior to the Siianish* for it consisted 
of 175 vessels, besidoB others classed as victuallers; 
but the inferiority of the several ships in si^ie and 
force will a])pear from a conipurison of their tonntvgc 
and the number of their crews. The largest of the 
royal navy was of 1100 tons : the collective burtlien 
of the fleet amounted only to 29,744 tons, barely 
more than half that of the Spanish navy, c^ud their 
crews consisted of 14,5|01 men, opposed to a nume- 
rical force more than double their number. The 
number of guns, and weight of metal of the English 
fleet, we have not been able to obtain — in this respect 
the disproportion was [)robubly even greotter. The 
reader will observe that we have not taken into 
« This is the classification of the provincos as given by Charnock, 
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account the Dutch nquadron, which did good service 
in blocking up in their harbours the forces collected 
by the Duke of Parma, but never were opposed to 
the Spanish fleet 

The Armada in its passage from Lisbon to the 
Groyne was considerably injured by stress of weather, 
which still farther delayed it, and June and July 
being almost spent, and no appearance of the enemy, 
it began to be thought that for that year at least the 
Spaniards would nut come. Many of the volunteers, 
therefore, being indifferently provided for keeping the 
sea, dispersed themselves into different harbours, 
and the queen, economical even to parsimony, coun- 
tenanced this imprudence by recalling from the high- 
admiral four of her great ships. Meanwhile the 
Duke of Parma had assembled in Flanders 30,000 
foot and 5000 horse, and collected in his ports 340 
flat-bottomed vessels, great and small, to land his 
men readily upon an open strand, with store of all ne- 
cessaries to make good his descent, even in the face 
of an enemy. The plan of the cami)aign was this : 
the Duke of Medina was ordered to steer direct 
to Flanders, place himself under the command of 
the Duke of Parma, who under convoy of the Armada 
should disembark in Kent or Essex, as near to 
London or to the camp as he could. It was also 
meant that the Duke of Guise should iirst have 
landed in the west, under protection of the Spanish 
navy as it passed along, to effect a diversion in favour 
of the real attack ; while, afler the arrival of the Duke 
of Parma, the fleet, passing northward, was ap- 
pointed to land in Yorkshire 12,000 men. 

" The Spanish navy having refreshed themselves 

at Groyne, after twenty-eight days rest, set forward 

for England, about the 1 1th of J uly, in the greatest 

pompe that eye ever beheld, matchlesse in state, 

commaunding their paas^i^e vi\vet^^o«s«t >Soktt^ ^uMsve^ 

exceeding far the force oi W\o^^ Vn^ \>^w\a».\!L\^^\- 
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like, sayle of ^at Symeramis*, or the like number at 
commaund of the Egyptian Cleopatra, or those 1200 
well prepared ships raised by Charles of Fraunce, 
with like full purpose of invasion, for revenue upon 
Kin^ Richard' the Second, for dammage done by 
his graundsire, Edward the Third, in his French 
conquest; but this proud navy hath more skilfull 
goides, and in the overweening of her strength, sets 
forward boldly to perform her charge (though in 
stealing wise) as if necessity hadde constrained them 
to take advantage of home-bred traytors, or ambitious 
rebels, risen against their state, and not like souldiers, 
sent in cause of just hostilitie, to encounter with an 
honourable enemy, without due summons, or de- 
fiance unto armes, according to the law of nations. 

** The 19th of July the English admirall, upon direct 
knowledge of the enemies approach, sends speedy 
summons unto all the English fleet, who still retained 
their former courage. The Spaniards by this time 
were entered the mouth of the narrow seas, whose 
number, state and strength being well observed by the 
lord admirall, and rightly considered, that it was now 
no time to dally or flatter in so imminent daunger, 
in depth of humane judgment, and discharge of duty 
to his prince and country, instantly addressed his 
letters by his brother in law. Sir Edward Hobby, 
unto her majesty, signifying the great diflerence in 
power betwixt the English and the Spaniard, and 
therefore seeing the English navall forces far inferior 
to the Spanish army, advised the queene to send more 
ayde to the sea, and to make ready the chiefe strength 

* This fleet of Semi rami s is probably about as real as Shake- 
speare's seacoast of Bohemia. What the amount of Cleopatra's 
fleet might be we do not know; but at Actium she had only 60 
ships. In the last example Stowe is within bounds. Froissart 
say 8^ that 1287 ships were prepared on this occa&voxv.. '^\«X'4M^ 
ofcock-boats they were is another queslion. 
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iM htr iiind forcr*;: at \\hich uewes the quecne forth- 

wwii (tMiunaiuU iniiio ships to the sea, whereupoo 
\«i III \.»"i::rar\ inuiiiu'r. the earles of Oxiori 
NiMt'mm: t :i:.!ul :iiul i'liinhorhiiul. Sir Thomas Cecill. 
.^■! Knl-iii i I rill. Sir Wallor lla\v1eis;h, niasier 
TiiiiiKiN inrniiil. nui«»U'r Arthur tiorsxe. Sir Thoiias 
\:iv:.^«r. :iiul iiiaiiy otliiT htmiuirable personages, 
wnc -r.:ii!rn'\ iin!>:irkril. coininittiiiir' themselves unu) 
llu I'li'^rni ihuiiiuv ntwarre. 

*• 1 iinilt'iiu'ii ami \f(iinfii of sundry shires. Iw- 
tlti'i.^- on llu- st.;i, knowiiii; many of the En|ili?h 
>!.i;i;ii^ !u In I' MTV utaklv rnrnishecl with victuall and 
iiiiiii.:ii>n. mil ni' tluir sinixiilar /eale and lovaltv sent 
t ill I :v;ir.'\ ^luh |)ro\isi(>n as they either could make, 
or \\;i- imiNiihil tor their taniilies; vca, such wa« the 
iiiiiLirr.v (It liii' Ijiiilish, as the recusants oflered their 
MM Mil. and wi'ir tii'sirous to take their tbrtune with 
till' tnnunnn »»tMildier-i. 

'* Tlu' "iUi July the Spaniiuds came as hicrh as 
IMiinini'iiili, wliiMv divers Kiiu:1ish ship|)es lay fast in 
liriilMM. 1 1.0 iv»»i i:a\e charire upon the enemie; the 
Arniadi) tiun daraincs*' itselt'e into the fashion of the 
trr»«i rni nicnmc; each ^'iilo prepares themselves sjieedilv 
to til- ill \\\\\\ liKiNi'^ and bravadoes, their shrill sound- 
ing- (nini]K't^ and their ratliiiir drums lent miituall 
i-(Mira!:r iinin hotii batalii^ns, and loud thundriniT 
lanoiis ^t'lid 'nwit't nu'»isonij:ers of death: both armies 
Mn\i' i«» fill adsanlaire of the wind, but the English, 
lu't'ini;- iniirli more ipiirk and yare, winne their 
dc^iiv. and l^nirlaiurs admirall in person gave the 
on-ct. and for two lionros s^iace maintained a valiant 
fiLilii iMiiill niiilit drew on, and wantins^ forty of the 
llnii'ii-li tUeti". wliiili as \ot could not by any uieaites 
ctMiu' nni«i ilioir aulo, they tackl about. 

** rill' ni'\i day the kn«j:lish navy beeinc: well 
emrrasi'ii, i»-a\c chari^c and chase uj)on the enemie 
bipiudrou alter bipuulron, seconding each other like 

* Draws up for battle. 
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0irift horsemen, that could nimbly come and goe. 
Mid fetch the wind for most advantage. Now 
Itogins the furious fight on either part, and manly 
iiroldiers firmly keepe their stand upon the starboord 
•ad larboord side, and as occasion serves, some cry 
htepe aloofe^ others roome ho ; if the seas were calme, 
ii serves the English well to charge upon the greatest 
fevlwarke of the Spanish fleete ; and then their ga.U 
Hasses, as sergeants of the band, would issue foorth 
sometimes to succour their distressed friends, and 
•iherwhiles with purpose to surprise such English as 
ibey saw becalmed, whose kindnesse ofl the English 
with their broadsides would requite, sending their 
4ole untill the Spaniards blood ranne out at scupper 
hole I but if the wind grew bigge and billowes played 
ftloft, then the Spaniards with their lofty towers make 
full account to stem the English comming in their 
wsy : sometimes the English in their eager fight fell 
feule upon the daunger of their ennemies, and so 
•ontinued from the evening unto the breake of day : 
the lord high admirall himselfe was one whole night 
within the maine battell of the Spanish army : both 
aavies showed great valour in their dayly fight, which 
#ommonly continued within the reach of musket shot, 
and many times at push of pike without intermis^ 
sioQ, save only when for want of wind they were re- 
•tvained: the English chiefetaines ever sought to 
single out the great commaunders of the Spanish 
hoste whose loflie castles held great scorne of their 
•ncounter : but whilest both armies were thus con** 
joynedi Don Pedro de Valdez, a chiefe commaunder 
of the army, fell fowle upon one of his fellowes, and 
brake his foremast, who being maimed and left be- 
hind, lay like a stiffe elephant in the open field, beset 
with eager hounds, who being commaunded to yeelde, 
sayd, he would yeelde to none but his equal, and 
asked in whose squadron hee was fallen, they an* 

2h2 
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swered into Drake's squadron, then he sayd, fetch 
him for I will yeeld to none but to a commander like 
myself. Drake being returned from chasing certain 
Easterlings, Don Pedro beganne to articulate, but 
Drake peremtorily told him, it was now no time to 
stand upon tearmes of composition, whereupon he 
yeelded ; having caused all their jewels, plate, money, 
apparell, with whatever else their present state could 
any way afford, to bee layed open, to prevent the fury 
of the English when they came aboord. 

" After that, another galleon by negligence was set 
on fire, and therewith consumed to the lower decke, 
under which lay store of gunpowder, never touched. 
The lord Thomas Howard, pittying their eztream 
misery, but not being able to stay on boord through 
extreamity of stench, caused the remainder of tlu»e 
scorched men to be set on shore. 

^' The Spanish navie for sixe dayes space having 
endured many sharpe fights and fierce assaults 
coasting and discoasting from England to the coast 
of Fraunce, and from thence to England, and then 
to Fraunce again, the seaven and twentieth of July, 
towards night, they cast anchor nigh to Callis Roade, 
the English likewise rid at anchor very neere unto 
them. 

" Now rides the Armada at her wished post, unto 
whom the duke of Parma sends present word, that 
within three days their forces should conjoyne, and 
with first advantage of wind and tyde, transport their 
armies to the English coast, in meane space they 
would personally meet, and then determine betweene 
themselves what was further to be done. 

'* The Flemings, Walloons, and the French, came 

thicke and threefolde to behold the fleete, admiring 

tlie exceeding greatnesse of their shippes, and war- 

JJke order; the greatest kept the outside next the 

enemie, like strong cast\es, fe^xvcv^ wo "aje«wa^\.^ \fea 

lesser placed in the mvddVeYi^it^^ ^^«^ xvvN.>^^ 
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^ Mnight were broug^ht aboord, captaines and cavaliers 
^ tfur their money might have what they would, who 
^ vyfi the French so liberally as within twelve houres 
M egrge was worth sixe pence, besides thanks. 
. ** Whilest this lusty navie, like a demi-conqucror« 
fjfd thus at anchor, the Spanish faction in Kiindry 
nations had divulged that England was subdued, the 
•iisene taken and sent prisoner over the Alpes to 
ftome, where barefoote shee should make her humble 
IBConciliation, &c. 

. *^ In Paris, Don Barnardino de Mendoza, ambas* 
fla4or from Spaine, entred into our lady church (N6tre 
Dame) advancing his rapier in his right hand, »nd 
with a loud voyce cryed, Victorie, Victorie, and it 
was forthwith bruited that England was vanquished. 
But the next day when truetli was known of the Ar- 
madoes overthrow, certain pages of adverse faction 
unto Spain, in bitter scoffing manner, humbly prayed 
hb lordship's letters unto the duke of Parma, in fa-* 
TOUT of their good fortune, to bestow on them some 
odde wast cast townes or villages, as London, Canter-* 
bury, or York, or so, whereat Mendoza, being much 
diimayed, obscured himself, not daring to show his 
fiure. 

" France, Italy, and Germany, were very donbtfull 
of the English state, and in those places the English 
merchants well perceived their double eye, one while 
smyling on Spaines behalf, and then upon the English 
casting a fleering looke. 

" The queenes navy having well observed the mar- 
tiall order and invincible strength of the Spaniards, 
and that it was not possible to remove them by force 
of fight, and therewithall considered the present 
purpose of the duke of Parma, and their owne imminent 
daunger, omitted no time, but according to the 
present necessity, the general I with his couiicell of 
wanre» concluded to make their first stratagem by 

2l3 
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fire, and thereupon, the 28th July* they emptied 
eight of their basest barkes, and put therein much 
combustible matter, which in the evening were 
subtilly set on fire, and with advantage both of wind 
and tyde, guided within the reach of canon shotte, 
before the Spaniards could discern the same ; and then 
the flame grew fierce with sudden terror to the enemie, 
who thought these floates to have been like the sundry 
workes of wildfire lately made to break the bridge at 
Antwerpe, in which feare they all amazed with 
shrikes and loud outcries, to the great astonishment 
of the neere inhabitants, crying. The fire of Antwerpe, 
the fire of Antwerpe ; some cut cables, others let the 
hawsers slippe, and happiest they who could first bee 
gone, though few could telle what course to take. 

'* The first whereof that ran aground, was a 
galliasse, hard by Callis walls, where the English freely 
tooke the common spoyle, until they began to take the 
ordinance and to fire the shippe, whereat the governor 
being sore displeased, knowing the royalty thereof 
to be appropriate to himselfe, discharged his canons 
from the citadel, and drove the English from their 
benefite. The next was a galleon, which ranne 
ashoare in Flanders. Divers others fell into the 
hands of the Hollanders. The rest endeavoured by 
all meanes possible to cast anchor before Gravelyn 
or Dunkerke, hoping still to have supply from 
Parma. 

*' But the English forces being now wholly united, 
prevented their enemies conjoyning together, and 
followed their fortunes to the uttermost, continuing 
four dayes fight in more deadly manner than at any 
time before, and having incessant cause of fresh 
encouragement, chased the Spaniards from place to 
place, until they hadde driven them into a desperate 
estate; so as of necessity, as well for that the wind 
was westerly, as that Iheu eIvem\e^mct^^sfe^^^Sk.dlhfii^ 
own provision of sables, ancYvois wA ^-^^J^s^ ^g^^ 
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wasted, resolved to shape their course by the Orcades 
and' the north of Ireland. In whose pursuit, if the 
English had been but meanly furnished with victuall 
and munition, they would have brought them all unto 
their mercy, but when they saw them' past the Orcades 
and the Scottish seas, they made retreat. And if the 
SpaniardH had but two days longer continued fight, 
the English must have made a retreat for want of 
•hot and powder, and left the Spaniards to their most 
advantage. 

*' About the end of September the duke of Medina 
arrived in Spaine, being as much discountenanced at 
court, as discouraged in his journey ; and of all his 
royall navy which he carryed foorth, there returned 
only threescore sayle, sore distressed, the rest whereof, 
some were taken and spoyled by the English in the 
narrow seas, and some taken by the Hollanders, and 
some made a fayre escape by landing in Scotland : 
but the most perished upon the Irish coast, and 
•laine by Gal low glasses, whose generall losse was 
much lamented through Spaine, for that every noted 
family had lost a kinsman or a neere ally. 

** Shippes under the command of the lord high 
admirall of England, this yeare, 1588: 

Of ihippes Royal 17 

Attended by other warlike shipi 12 

And of lusty pinnaces 6 

From London there were sent of brave, warlike ships • . .16 

And of pinnaces • 4 

From Bristow there were sent of serviceable ships .... 3 

And one pinnace 1 

From Barstaple there were sent in this expedition, of ships • 3 
From Excester there were sent of ships ••••••• 2 

And one pinnace • • 1 

From Plimmouth there were sent of ships well appointed . • 7 

And one flye boat 1 



•• There was sent a pinnace of the lord admirall*! 
also a pinnace of the lord Sheffie\dtt» and ^ "^wvyara ^ 
Sir Wniiam WinUra, 
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" The merchant adventuren of Enftland Bet foortb 
Kt their own proper charRca, of lusty «hipB — 10. 

"Ships under the lord Henry Seymour in the narrow 
mob:— Of ships royall. accompanied with other very 
warlike Hhips well appointed, being in number — 16. 

" BesideH all these, Ihera were many other barkes, 
ships and pinnaces, Kent out of the north parts atid 
west parts, as also particularly by divers persons, as 
by the lord admirBll, by diven olher lordea, kiiij^hts, 
and (gentlemen, and some others his followers, and by 
sundry other noble and valleroui ^ntlemcn and 
gallant marchants, whereof I could never attaine the 
cerlaine knowledge, though I greatly lought iL" 

The partisans of the two contending nations di^r 
widely, as is to be expected, in their estimates of the 
lois sustained. The victors laid that eighty veRsels 
and 18,000 men hud periuhi^d : Strada rates it at 
thirty-two captured and wrecked, and 10,000 men: 
but he acknowleilgcs that the result of the expedition 
filled all Spain with mourning. 





S«i|»l ot l)i« Llfo gf Uiltiidn— of AiuUdo— of TtusulodH. 

We shall hereafter have occasion to describe brief 
the total change of the international relations and po 
tics of the Greek communities, vilnc^i ftneratWu t^ 
aequence of the Persian war, A.'&ana^ »»'(«■"•'* 
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fnr )u*r i*xrrti(iiiN iitiil HiiHrriiid^ liy lialT n ronliiry of 
iiirmiHiiif^ unci iiIiiuihI itiiiiitrrrii|it«'(l Mplriifloiir, iiii- 
dor tlir surcfMiivr {^iiiiliiiirr (if TlMMiiiHliirlrM, (*iinoii, 
fitifl IVriclfH. Still, UN w<* do imt. wrili* \Uv Wininry ti\' 
iiri'vvf, we f.liidl |itiMH in Hilcucf* over lliin hrilliiiiiL 
pcrinil. SrirtDiiH nf roiivniNinn prrNiMit Ihr pliiMio- 
iiifiiiKin which iiini dwell, find tin*. rriiH liy which they 
diitc. In the ninrid iih well iih iti the phytioil worlrl, 
where the silent. proiTHH l)y which iiiiinre ehiluiriileH 
lier prodnctinnM, the hIow niniilderiiiK; of nuninttiiiiH 
into new pliiin.*; of inexhiniHlilih* lertility \n\^H nlnumt 
iinohserved iiml nniippreeiiited : huL the attention \h 
ronned iind eoinpelled when the dent met ive powerH 
of the Inirrieiine luiil eiirthipiiiko fire let. InoHe. lint 
liefore we pttHM entirely IVoni thJH Hiilijeet, it. will hv. 
well hriellyto relate the fnrther InrtnneH of thorns men 
iit whom Athen'4 owed, tint, only her f^reatncMs, hut 
her exiMence. 

The battle of Marathon raisefi MiltitiileM to the 
)iei;rht. f)f popniarily. lie availed hiniNcIf td' it. to 
TeipieMi an arnuiment. of ninety MhipM, with troopH 
find nnmey, not. stating; the ohject. of hiMexpediticm to 
IiIh countrymen, ImiI merely proniisinf^ tii enrich them, 
if thi'y wimid fnllitw him, hir that he wiMild lead them 
1(1 a land whence they hhoiild lirinc; home ^'oid with- 
out end. The Athenian'!, elateil liy thin hope, cini- 
hiMitcd ; and he immediately sailed to the inland of 
I'arti'., and laid .'.icM-c In it-, capital, niider preleiici* of 
exaclim^ •.:ili'if:iclion hccan.'.e a l*arian trireme li:id 
!;ervcd in the l*ci.'.ian tied. Thi*!, IlerodolU't Hay>4, 
waM the pretence, hut. the renl riMi'.on wa'* a (';rnd|',e 
n{r:iin'-.t the |*arian!., hecauMc one ni them, liysajnauM, 
h:id ilom* him a had turn with Ilyil;irne>i, the I'er- 
aaiii irovernor (»f the loiiisui coast. Ilt^ therefore Hciit 
a herald to dcmiiiid lon talcnt'i (iilioiit 'Jfi.OOO/.) 
nnyini';, thwl iinleM.s they complied, he would never 
Ivnd nwny liin liciopM iiW \\vj \vvviV VwVw V\\v. v:\V>^. V\\vl, 
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is to gr^^i^S Miltiades the money, the Parians had 
no notion at all of that, they only thought how they 
flight best protect themselves ; and they laboured 
by night to double the height of the walls, wherever 
tbey seemed open to attack. 

•* So far," says Herodotus, ** all the Greeks agree." 
The Parians had a little prodigy of their own to 
teoottnt for the failure of the enterprise. When 
Miltiades made little progress, and was in perplexity, 
a Parian woman, priestess of the infernal deities^ 
teme to him and bade him follow her advice, if it 
Were of importance to him to possess the city. In 
obedience to her advice, he went to an eminence in 
front of the city, on which there was a temple dedi- 
cated to Ceres, and being unable to open the gates of 
the sacred inclosure, he leaped over it, and ad- 
vanced towards the fence, with what specific purpose 
the historian relates not. On approaching the door 
he was seized with terror and shuddering, and 
hastily retreated as he had entered ; but in leaping 
over the fence, he inflicted a severe injury upon his 
leg. Another story is told by Cornelius Nepos, that 
A forest upon the continent, which could be seen 
finom the island, by some chance was set on fire 
during the night, and that the besiegers and the be- 
sieged alike concluded it a signal of coming help 
firom the Persian monarch*. But all agree ihit 

* Robert Bruce was deceived by a similar accident. Having 
taken possession of Arran during his long struggle against the 
power of England, he meditated a descent upon the opposite 
country of Carrick, in Ayrshire, his own inheritance, fieing 
ignorant of the strength and situation of the English, he de- 
spatched a trusty emissary, with orders to kindle a beacon fire, if 
he found that a descent was practicable. A brilliant light was 
seen on the appointed eve, but on Bruce's landing, his emissary 
met him in much alarm, with news that the English were quar- 
tered in great strength at Turnberry Castle, his Riaternal inberi. 
taoce ', and that he knew not how^ or by whoiui the beacon fire 
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Miltindrfl Iny Hick, mirl that t)ir hic^ proccriled 
iinfavdiimbly, and that at hint, IIer(Ml(i1iiH HayH on 
thr 2ii\h flay, he; Imike it up, and lod hrinic* tlir WwU 
Ttic* Athrniaufl wrri^ vory anip'y, and Hhortly afler hiii 
rrtnrn, XanthifipUH, ono of the Alcinii*onid party 
hrrnifcht a capital char^^c* a^ainnt him, ** (in acccmnt 
of the drcrit proctiHcd (in the p(*ripl(\" MiltiiidcH 
wiiN t(M> ill t(} defend liimHrlf, tor liiH wdund imd 
inortiflcd, lint he appcorcd lu'forc tin; asHiMnlily in a 
littrr, whilf* Iuh fric-ndH Hprikc in liiH lirhuir, oxpu- 
tiiitiniic "" lli<^ HcrviccH wliich hu hiid rendered t(i the 
Ntate, eH|H*cially at Marathon. ThiH Iieinic their 
i^hief dependence, we may pn*mnno that they felt they 
hiul a weak cauHe to Hupport. The people remilt(*d 
the ea])itnl pnniHhinent, lint impoHcd u fine of fifly 
talentH * (1 9;,5( )()/.}. IVIiltiadeH di(*(l soon iifler, and tlie 
fine wan diNehuri^ed liy IiIh (u'lebnited mhi Cinion. 

Snc^h iH the Htory as il in told hy llerndoluH. It \h 
not tlieairira! enoni^h for lut(*r writerH, who liiive 
reltitiMl how the victor of Maralhon. lirin^ unable to 
diHcharf^e the tine impoHcd upon him, waH cast into 
firlHou. and died there ; find how his body wiih re- 
timed the riten of burial, until (-iinou redt'iMued it by 
the Hurrifice of IiIh own liberty. The reader will do 
well to lieHitaU* in reeeiviii;.^ hucIi ornauiental paH- 
Hiif^eM in (Grecian liiMtory, when uncorroborated by 
the earlieHi aullioritieH. The Kileuce of llerodotUH 
alone would be Kuflicient lo discrediL tluH story. It 

hud hriMi lif.;lilf*<l. I{ni(-<' howrvpr prr^rirnMl in iiis iMiliM-piiHO 
iiMil liHik Ihn rn^lto. Il wjm loiiK iM'lirviMl, iiml |i«>rltii|iH in mi ^lill, 
Ihnl till* ^i^iiul wn^t Niiprriialiiral, iiiiii thiil il ri');iiliirly appiMinMl on 
llm minivmnry oi' the liniro'ii liindin^ (iii Win imlivi* vlmn*. Tim 
Mpiil on whirh it wa^t nvvn Um lirrii rnlloil llir liD^in'ii lirae, 
linyoiiii llii< iiirninrv of man. 

* Wo may repeat w\\n\ linn Ihmmi hrrore nnid, (Iml \\wkv vow- 
jHilatiiiiin nm inrrrly nppn>xiiiialion>i In exproHi^in^; llm valui* nfllia 
finrituit wniwy in iiiiMlrni d(M\umvniiU(iu><, %villii)iit rci'urciicc lu tlio 
inlhiinic vm/uu iif thu prvc'iuxH ui«V(xW'\\\ Uvii>:c«. 



hfts, however, been acutely inferred from a pamgv 
in Plato, that MiltiadeB was sentenced to imprison- 
ment, probably till the fine was paid (a very neces* 
sary provision), but that this part of the sentence waa 
not carried into effect *. 

The death of Miltiades has been a favourite topie 
for declamation against popular ingratitude. If the 
Athenians were really deceived, if they supposed, as 
the promise of unbounded wealth might lead them to 
think, that he intended to lead them against the 
Persians, and their anger was directed against the 
misapplication of the national resources to gratify 
private animosity, and plunder a kindred state ; then 
was their conduct just and honourable. No claim to 
public gratitude ought to be allowed to screen a pub- 
lic delinquent from detection ; when guilt is proved^ 
past services may iitly be alleged in mitigation, or 
remission of punishment. But we cannot implicitly 
believe in this virtuous indignation ; and are inclined 
to suspect that if Miltiades had returned with one 
hundred talents, he would have heard nothing of pro* 
secution, and that the failure, not the attack upon 
Paros, was the true grievance. During a siege of 
twenty-six days there was abundant time to recall 
the fleet, if the enterprise had been disapproved. Ne- 
pos indeed says that he was charged with having 
received a bribe from Persia to withdraw ; and as- 
cribes the readiness of the Athenians to convict, to a 
growing dread of his talents and popularity, and 
iear lest he should prove a second Pisistratus. This 
is not improbable ; it is in perfect keeping with the 
institution of ostracism, which seems to have been 
first levelled against Aristides five or six years later. 

The rival statesmen, Aristides and Themistocleat 
men diametncally opposite as well in cbataA\&t «a \^ 

* Mitford, chap.\ii. 6. 
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politics, were risinp^ to tlie first honours l)efofe th6 
battle of Marathon. Ariatides was one of the ten 
fl^enerals appointed on that occasion, and the year 
after held the di;i;nity of Archon. Simple, just, and 
dinintercsted, neither for his own nor his country*! 
advantan^e wouhi he deviate from the plain rules of 
honesty ; and he thus earned and merited the ap* 
pellation of the Just. Themistocles on the contrary 
was avowedly actuated by party spirit ; and his de* 
sire to raise his country seems to have been secondary 
to his desire to raise himself, (brooked as acute in 
his policy, he scrupled not as to the character of his 
means, if they were fitted to promote his end ; and 
liis strenuous exertions in the Persian war were so 
skilfully contrived, as to secure for himself a kind 
reception from the victor, if his first object, the de- 
liverance of Athens fulled. Two Huch men, of whom 
the former sup])()rted the ariHtocratical, the latter the 
democruticul party, were not lik(!ly to remain at 
peace ; and two or three years before tlie invaHion 
of Xerxes, Themistocles hud influence enoupfh to 
procure u vote of ostruciHrn upfaiust his rival. 'J'his 
wuH a NpecicH of baniHhnicnt for five, ten, or twenty 
ycurH, called oHtrucism from ostrukon, u shell, or 
piece of eurthenwure, bccuuse citizenH wrote the 
nume of hitn whom they wJHhed to exile upon some 
such muteriul, and cust it into u bullotin^ box. To 
obtuin a decree of thiH nature six thouHund votes 
were recjuired. OHtensibly it was neither a punish- 
ment nor (lis^rucc, but merely intended as a sufe- 
f^uurd lest even the virtues and services of great 
men Hhould become dunjjferous to the liberty of their 
country. Theniistocics, however, hud a mind ca))a- 
ble of luyinp^ aside private enmity when an emcr- 
gvncy required it, uud liimKclf proposed a decree 
hefove the battle of S».\a\mft^ ^^ >n\\\^\ Kmv.vift.H> 
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vvith all other exiles, was recalled. Eminent alike^ 
each upon his own element, as the one at Salamis, 
fK> the other commanded the Athenians at Platsea. 
On this occasion, the post of honour, the right wing 
being held according to their constant custom by the 
Liacedsmonians, a dispute arose between the Athe- 
nians and Tegeatse, which should be placed in the 
left. Here Aristides displayed his prudence and 
moderation *. " We came here," he said, '* to fight, 
and not to talk. Since however the Tegeatse have 
advanced their deeds of renown, both in old times 
and of late, it is necessary that we also should explain 
to you our claims to priority among Greeks/' Then 
briefly enumerating their ancient glories, and con* 
eluding with mention of Marathon, he added, **But 
this is no time to wrangle about place. We are 
ready to obey you, Lacedaemonians, wherever, and 
against whomsoever you choose to station us : and 
wherever we are, will do our best. Command us, 
therefore, as men who will obey." The whole army 
of the Lacedaemonians shouted out, that the Athe- 
nians were more worthy than the Tegeatae to lead 
the lefl wing. 

We must refer to the history of Greece for the 
formation of a confederacy to prosecute the war 
against Persia, and for the events which disgusted 
the members of it with Sparta, and induced them to 
place Athens at their head. Aristides at this time 
commanded her fleet; and his known probity and 
moderation probably had much influence in procuring 
this distinction, the first step to her future empire. 
To him was referred the delicate task of apportioning 
the sums which each state should contribute to the 

* Herod, ix. 27. — He says "the Athenians answered." Plu- 
tarch ascribes all the merit of it to Aristides, wtiicVv \% %>a\V^^ 
^ih to bis cbafacter and the nink he held, 

2u^ 
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general fund : and so justly did he execute this trust 
that all parties were satisfied ; and in later times the 
tributaries to the Athenian treasury referred to the 
assessment of Aristides as a sort of golden ap^e. 
He died, it is said, in the year 467 b. c, poor, but 
honoured, insomuch that he was buried at the public 
charge, and his children were provided for at the 
public expense. This is the best testimony to the 
honesty of a man through whose hands four hundred 
and sixty talents passed yearly. 

The career of Themistocles was of a far more 
Taried and eventful nature. His first recorded ap- 
pearance in public life was signalised by a measure 
pregnant with important results ; and doubly merito- 
rious, as proving that at an early age he clearly 
distinguished the true policy of Athens, and because 
it did not seem likely to advance the fortunes of an 
aspiring man who sought to build his greatness upon 
popular favour. The revenues accruing from the 
•ilver mines of Laureium, instead of being applied 
to any public purpose, were distributed among the 
citizens, and furnished a gratuity of ten drachms 
(about eight shillings) to each man. Themistocles 
saw the importance of being strong at sea, and had 
influence or eloquence enough to obtain a decree 
to apply this income exclusively to ship-building, 
until two hundred triremes were completed with the 
money. This made the Athenians at once a great 
maritime power, whereas before they had but few 
ships, and those chiefly of the smaller class. This 
seems to have taken place the year before the battle 
of Marathon. "Now after this good beginning and 
successe, he won the citizens by degrees to bend 
their force to sea, declaring to them how by land 
they were scant able to make head against their 
equals, whereas by the\i ipovj^t ^\. ^^"a-^NiftK^^bLQuld 
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not onely defend themselves from the barbarous people, 
but moreover be able to command all Greece. Here- 
upon he made them good mariners, and passing 
seamen , as Plato saith, where before they were stout 
and valiant soldiers by land. This gave his enemies 
occasion to cast it in his teeth afterwards, that he had 
taken away from the Athenians the pike and target, 
and had brought them to the galley and the oar, and 
so he got the upper hand of Miltiades, who in that 
inveisrhed aofainst him. Now after he had thus his 
will by bringing the sea service to pass, whether 
thereby he did overthrow the justice of the commoa- 
weal or not, I leave that to the philosophers to 
dispute. But that the preservation of all Greece 
stood at that time on the sea, and that the galleys 
only were the cause of setting up Athens again, 
Xerxes himself is a sufficient witness, besides other 
proofs that might be brought thereof*." 

His brilliant services were duly acknowledged. At 
the first Olympic festival celebrated after the defeat 
of Xerxes, he occupied more attention than the con- 
tending champions ; and even the Spartans, while they 
gave the prize of valour to their own admiral Eury- 
biades, awarded to him that of wisdom, and though 
generally little gratified by the visits of strangers, 
invited him to Lacedsmon, and appointed a guard 
of honour of three hundred citizens to attend him. 
Continuing in command of the Athenian squadron 
when the allied fleet began to exact satisfaction from 
those islanders, who, probably against their will, had 
followed the Persian standard, he abused his high 
character and station, by extorting large sums as the 
price of his protection from those islands or persons 
who were obnoxious to the charge of Medism, or 
tiaving favoured the Persian cause, "Let others 

* Pint. Themist. 
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extol PnnHnnian, or XanthipptiH, or Leotychidefl; my 
pniiNO hIihII I)r for ArintulrN, the lipHt man offtiicred 
AlhriiH. For Lutoiiii flHchlH TheniiHtoclcH, the* fiilHe, 
tlir iiiijiiHi, tin* triiitor; wlu» for pullry prlf dcHcrtcd 
thn iiitorcKt of 'ririifK'rcoii, hin fViiMid iiiifi host, iiiid 
rrruscrl to rcHton* him to liin iiiitivc IhI^siih. Mnricy 
f^iii(it*(l tii(* (Ichtnictivc course oi'tlu! flirt ; whilo the 
corrupt commiiii(lf*r, rrHtoriiir; unjustly, pc^rNcrnlin;^ 
iinjnntly, Nome into biinislinKMit, ntnuv. Ut do»tli, as 
the hiri^crbrilic pcTNtiiuIrd, filled hiscoffrrs *.** Such 
wrro tho chnr^cH hrontrlit :i«;iiiiiKt liim by Timocrron, 
a lihodiiin, who hud hccii guilty oi'iipoMliu.'y from the 
C]2n*cian ciniNO, find depended on ThemiHtccleH's 
frirndMhip to restore him to his country. In thin 
piirticuhir ciiHe there seems to Inive been iiothiiiuf to 
blfimr, nnd indeed theiiceusiition is, tlnitThemistocles 
did not pervert his power to friiitiCy private ends: 
but the eoneurrent testimony oCiinliiinity leads us to 
conclude that these charires of unjust aiul interested 
dealinir rest upon ii solid foundation. 

We nnist refer to the History of(ireeec for on 
neeount of the bold and al)ie measures by which he 
Hecured time to rebuild the wiills oi' Athens, and for 
the improvement of the harbour I'ineeus, which under 
his su|M'rinleu(ieiice was connecti'd with the city by 
walls built of sipiared l)l()('ks of nuirble, and became 
the moHt complete naval arsenal yt't known. How 
lon«;' he contunied to enjoy his hi<>;|i popularity and 
uuthority is not Known: but lie wanted moderation 
to retain what he hnd justly a('(|uirefl. \\v oileuded 
the people by an unworthy vanity, and disgusted the 
allies by rapacity and ostentation, insomuch that 
n-portH were circulated of his lioldinu; correspondeiu'e 
with I'ersia, and ainiin;j!; at the tyranny of Athens, it' 
not of all (j recce. And he had powerfid enemies ut 
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home to take advantage of these errors, not so much 
in Aristides, whose honest opposition was nntinp^ed 
by personal or factious animosity, as in the Alcmaeo- 
nidae, and in Cimon, son of Miltiades, who at this 
time was in the commencement of his lonp^, and 
brilliant, and virtuous career. To them the demo- 
cratical tenor of his policy and his personal superiority 
were alike distasteful ; and they had influence enough 
to procure his banishment by ostracism for five years. 
This took place in the year 471 b.c. During this 
period, Pausanias, kini^ of Sparta, was convicted of 
havinp: enjTaged in a treasonable correspondence with 
the Persian monarch, and put to death ; and the Lace- 
daemonians asserted that they had proof of Themis- 
tocles bein(r concerned in the plot, and required that 
the same punishment might be inflicted upon him. 
Plutarch says that he flatly refused to join in the 
treason of Pausanias, but that he preserved the secret. 
His accusers required that he should be brought to 
trial, not in his own country, but before some general 
council of the Greek states, probably the council of 
Araphictyons, and they had sufficient influence with 
the party now in power at Athens to obtain their 
concurrence. Messengers were sent with authority 
to apprehend him, wherever they should find him. He 
fled ftrst to the island of Corcyra, to which he had for- 
merly been a benefactor. But the Corcyroeans, al- 
leging that they durst not keep him, conveyed him over 
to the continent of Epirus, and there being continu- 
ally pursued, he was driven at last, like Coriolanus, 
to take shelter with an ancient enemy, Admetus, king 
of the Molossians. That prince being absent, he 
awaited his return seated before the domestic altar, 
holding in his arms his infant son : such being 
esteemed the most sacred and binding method of 
supplication among the Molossians. Admetus wa^ 
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J im do thee great services, being persecuted by the 
1^ Grecians for thy friendship's sake. But I desire to 
^^ have a year's respite, that I may declare unto thee 
I, the cause of my coming myself.*' 

'* The king, as is reported, wondered at his design, 
, and commanded him to do as he said. In this time 

I: 

, of respite he learned as much as he could of the lan- 
^age and fashions of the place, and a year afler, 
coming to the court, he was great with the king, 
more than ever had been any Grecian before ; both 
for his former estimation, and the hope that he gave 
of bringing Greece into subjection, but especially in the 
proof that he had given of his wisdom. For Themis- 
tocles was a man in whom most truly was manifested 
the strength of natural judgment, wherein he had 
something worthy oi admiration, different from other 
men. For by his natural prudence, without the help 
of instruction either before or after, he was both best 
able to form an ^opinion on the spur of the moment 
with least deliberation, and the best diviner of the 
issue of matters to come. Of those things he was 
engaged in, he could give a good account, and what 
he was unpractised in, he was not to seek how to 
judge of conveniently. Also he foresaw, no man 
better, what was best or worse in any case that was 
doubtful. And, to say all in few words, this mai » 
by the natural goodness of his wit, and quickness of 
deliberation, was the ablest of all men to tell what 
was fit to be done on a sudden. But falling sick he 
ended his life : some say he died voluntarily by poison, 
because he thought himself unable to perform what 
be had promised to the king. His monument is in 
Magnesia in Asia, in the market-place : for he had 
the government of that country, the king having 
bestowed upon him Magnesia, which yielded him 
fifty talents yearly for his bread, and Lampsacus fc 
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I ^ www (fiM* tlii< c'itv wus then thouirht to have stoic 
I ; u-.iuO. and M\ii^ tor his meat. His hones » 
V .1 I \ i.:- kiii».in:in to have been brau&:ht home by his 
1 \\\i ;i}<)>> intiiunt, and buried in Attica, unknown to 
ir.r \tii«iii;in»i : lor ii\%as not lawtul tobun'one theit 
tl..i: liii'l lUd lur trt-ason. These were the ends « 
l>..<:».iiii:f^ tho l.ai-t'da?moniaii, and Themistocl«s 
tl.i- Aiiiculim. ilu> intist t'anioiis men of all the Gre- 
ii.iii-« i»i iMi'ir tiini" " ." 

■' >isvh wvvo till" «iids ol'the two most famous men 
i>i (ii< I'll- ill tht'ir tiini*/' That of Pan sanias moves 
its'.ii- riMiipMssinM : he was a weak and vicious man, 
i\i>id til an undeserved ceiebritv bv hereditary rank, 
::iiil )>\ iIk' niiirhty events with which the agfe was 
p:i ..iMMi. Ill' \\as a traitor, and he perished as 
-i: :i. \\(<rili\ o\ I'iiy only for the hn^erinpf torment 
nt i.silciih. MuL-h more touchinfi^ is the fate of 
'riirnii^i(M-](>s, dri\en on an unjust accusation, as we 
bciitAf. tVoni pl:uvto place, and at last forced to seek 
s!u iuT tr(>ni ihoM* to whom he liad done the deepest 
}::irin. and ilui^ apparently to justify those accusations 
\\iiii.-ti alone had reduced him to so imworthy a step. 
Mil:nu -holy wo must needs call the close of his life 
in spite ot'all the splendour that surrounded it: for 
who can iielieve that to such a man wealth and 
luxury eould compensate for exile, for the loss of all 
siiare and interest in the pfreatness which he had 
liiiii><cit founded, and was now compelled to surrender 
i]iti> tlio <<:uidance of nnfriendlv hands. The anecdote 
rrhttiu!;' ti) his burial furnishes a touching illustration 
(11 ilir nature of his feelini^s at the close of life, and 
i^ ii*.c:i"alnio.st sullicient to reftite the chaise of treason. 
Mill ^cik not so fondlv to be restored even in death 
to tiieir nati\e land, when they have deliberately 
resolved on subjecting; it to the miseries of conquest 

*Thucvd. i. 137-8. 
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his wine (for this city was then thought to have store 
of wine), and Myus for his meat. His bones are 
said by his kinsman to have been brought home by his 
own appointment, and buried in Attica, unknown to 
the Athenians : for it was not lawful to bury one there 
that had fled for treason. These were the ends of 
Pausanias the Lacedeemonian, and Themistocles 
the Athenian, the most famous men of all the Gre« 
cians of their time *." 

** Such were the ends of the two most famous men 
of Greece in their time.*' That of Pausanias moves 
little compassion : he was a weak and vicious man, 
raised to an undeserved celebrity by hereditary rank, 
and by the mighty events with which the age was 
pregnant. He was a traitor, and he perished as 
such, worthy of pity only for the lingering torment 
of his death. Much more touching is the fate of 
Themistocles, driven on an unjust accusation, as we 
believe, from place to place, and at last forced to seek 
shelter from those to whom he had done the deepest 
harm, and thus apparently to justify those accusations 
which alone had reduced him to so unworthy a step. 
Melancholy we must needs call the close of his life 
in spite of all the splendour that surrounded it : for 
who can believe that to such a man wealth and 
luxury could compensate for exile, for the loss of all 
share and interest in the greatness which he had 
himself founded, and was now compelled to surrender 
into the guidance of unfriendly hands. The anecdote 
relating to his burial furnishes a touching illustration 
of the nature of his feelings at the close of life, and 
is itself almost sufficient to refute the charge of treason. 
Men seek not so fondly to be restored even in death 
to their native land, when they have deliberately 
resolved on subjecting it to the miseries of conquest 
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hf a foreign, ia Grecian language, a barbarian race. 
That he had so far temporised with Pausanias, as to 
give the Spartans plausible ground for their accusation 
is probable, and consistent with the tortuous policy 
which, unfortunately for his glory in honest men's 
eyes, he always pursued. But to believe that he 
seriously laboured to establish that dominion which 
it was his boast to have overthrown ; to pull down 
the fabric of Athenian greatness which his own hand 
had raised, and with which his glory was indis- 
solubly connected ; this would require the most 
cogent proofs, in place of which we have nothing but 
a bare report. We may derive a valuable moral from 
comparing the close of his life with that of Aristidcs. 
The latter, afler a life spent in the highest commands, 
with unbounded opportunities for amassing wealth, 
died in poverty. Themistocles's property, when he 
entered on public life, was valued at three talents ; 
when he fled to Persia his effects were confiscated to 
the value of eighty or one hundred talents, and yet 
it is said that his friends saved the greater part, and 
remitted them into Asia to him. Yet who dare avow 
that he would choose the wealth and fate of The- 
mistocles in preference to the honourable poverty of 
Aristides ; who, that is not entirely devoted«to wealth, 
could even feel such a preference ? True it is that the 
crooked course of Themistocles procured a brilliant 
reception in the Persian court, when all other countries 
were closed against him : but it is also true that a 
more disinterested and open life would have obviated 
the necessity of seeking a foreign refuge. The ran- 
cour of party spirit might then have exiled him for a 
time as it exiled Aristides, but it could have done no 
more. All Greece would have exclaimed in mingled 
anger and contempt against him who should have 
dared to connect the name of Axvsivd^^ m^ "a. Owa.x^ 
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